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re preſent Edition of this Book 1 not only been 
” collated with the firſt three Editions, which were 
publiſhed during the Anthor's Life, but alſo - 
haas the advantage of his laſt Corrections and Im- 
=. _ provemenits, from a copy delivered by him to Mr. 
PETER Cos rx, communicated to the Editor, 


and now lodged in Chriſt College, Cambridge. 
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READER, a 


10⁰ haſt hers 5 hi beginning and end of 
a diſcourſe concerning government; what 
m has otherwiſe diſpoſed of the papers that 
' ſhould have filled up ths middle, and were more 
than all the reſt, it is not worth while to tell thee. 
Theſe, which remain, I hope are ſufficient TH 
| eſtabliſh the throne of our great reſtorer, our 
S preſent King William; to make good his title, 
in the conſent of the people, which being the 
only one of all lawful governments, he has more 
fully and clearly, than any prince in Chriſtendom; 
and to juſtify to the world the people of England, 
- whoſe love of their juſt and natural rights, with, 
their reſolution to preſerve them, ſaved the nation 
, you it was on the very brink of ſlavery andz 
If theſe papers have that evidence, I flat- 
ter ter inyielf is to be found in them, there will be 
no great miſs of thoſe which are loſt, and my 
reader may be ſatisfied without them: for I ima- - 
gine, I ſhall have neither the time, nor inelinati- 
on to repeat my pains, and fill up the wanting 
of my anſwer, by tracing Sir Robert again, 
through all the windings and obſcurities, which 
are to be met with in the ſeveral. branches of his 
wonderful ſyſtem.” The king, and body of the 
nation % have ſince fa thoroughly confuted his Hy- 
AA” Potheſis, 


Nas 
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"HFA that I ſuppoſe no body 8 wilt 
have either the confidence to appear againſt our 
common ſafety, and be again - an advocate. for 
flavery; or the weakneſs to be deceived with 
contradictions dreſſed up in a popular ſtile, and 


. welk-turned periods: for if. any e will be at the 
pains, himſelf, in thoſe parts, which are here un- 


touched, to ſtrip Sir Robert's diſcourſes of the 


flouriſh - 'of Joubifel expreſſions, and endeayour 


to reduce his words to direct, poſitive, intelligi- 


ble propoſitions, and then compare them one with. 
another, he will quickly be ſatisſied, there was 
never ſo much glib nonfenſe put together in well- 


ſounding Englith. | If he think it not worth While 


to examine his works all thro', let him make an 
experiment in that part, where he treats of uſur- 
pation; and let him try, whether he can, with all 
his ſkill, make Sir Robert intelligible, and con- 
fiſtent with himſelf, or common ſenſe. I ſhould 
not ſpeak ſo plaioly: of a gentleman; - long ſince 
paſt anſwering, had not the pulpit, of late years, 
publicly o ned. his doctrine, and made it the 
current divinity of the times. It is \neceſſary 
thoſe men, who taking on them to be teachers, 
have ſo dangerouſiy miſled others, ſhould be open- 
ly ſhewed of what authority this their Patriarch: 
is, whom they have ſo blindly. followed, that ſo 
they may either retract ' what upon ſo ill Seren 
they have vented, and cannot be maintamed; 


elſe juſtify thoſe principles which they e 


up for goſpel; though they had no better an 


author than an Engliſh courtier: for I f not 
have writ againſt Sir Robert, or taken hip: pains. 
to ſhew his miſtakes, - inconſiſtencies, and want of 


- {what he ſo much boaſts of, and pretends wholly 
to build on) {cripture-proofs, were there not men 
Neb us, * * * up his books, and 

clpouling 
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eſpouſing his doctrine, ſave me from the nd | 
of writing againſt a dead adverſary. They have 
been ſo zealous in this peint, t hat, if T have 
done him any wrong, I cannot hope they ſfiould 
| fpare me. I wiſh, where they have done the 
truth and the public wrong, they would be as: 
ready to redreſs it, and allow its juft weight to 
this reflection, viz. that there cannot be done a 
greater miſchief to prince and people, than the 
propagating. wrong notions Concerning govern- 
ment; that ſo at laſt all times might not have rea- 
ſon to complain of the Drum Eccleſiaſtic. If any 
one, concerned really for trutt, undertake 52 
confutation of my Hypotheſis, I promiſe him 
either to. recant my miſtake, upon fair conviction; 
or to anſwer his difficulties. But he muſt: remem- 
ber two things. 
- Firſt,. That cavilling here and there, at ene 
- expreſſion, or little incidents. of my diſcourſe, is 
Not an anſwer to my book. 
Secondly, That I ſhall not take railing for ar- 
guments, nor think either of theſe worth my 
notice, though I ſhalt always. look on myſelf as. 
bound to give ſatisfaction to any one, who ſhall 
appear to be conſcientiouſly. ſcrupulous in the 
point, and ſhall. ſhew: any juſt grounds far his 
ſcruples. | 
T have nothing more, but to advertiſe the rea- 
der, that Obſervations ſtands- for Obſervations on 
Hobbs, Milton, & c. and that a bare quotation of 


pages always means pages. of his Tatrlarehs, 
4 Edition 1680.. 
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75 1. "LAVERY i 7 FS vile and miſerdble wn .- 
eſtate of man, and ſo directly oppoſite | 
to the generous temper and courage of out nation; 
that it is hardly to be conceived, that an En iff [ 
man, much leſs a gentleman, ſhould plead for it. | 
And truly I ſhould have taken Bir Robert PFilmer's | 
Putriareba, as any other treatiſe, which wollt 
perſuade all men, that they are ſlaves, and ought rtr 
to be ſo, for ſuch another exerciſe of wit, as was 
his who writ the encomium of Nerv 4 rather than = 
| for a ſerious diſcourſe meant in earneft,” had not 44 
the gravity of the title and epiſtle, the picture! m3 
che front of the book, and the applauſe that'fol- 
lowed it, required me to believe, that the author Vi 
and publithet were both it! earneſt. I therefore _} 
took ie into my hands with all the cxpeftation, 1 
and read e ene, to | i; 
a "treatiſe that made fuck a noiſe at its co 
abroad, and cannot but - confeſs myſelf might 
ſurpriſed; that in a book, Which was to prov | 
chains for all mankind, I ſhould find but ö 
a rope of ſand; weft perhaps to ſuch, whoſe |: 
aal! and buſineſs it is to raiſe a duſt, and would 1 
r * the ge (6 miſlead them z 3 
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2 Or GovERNMENT. 
in truth is not of any force to draw thoſe into 
bondage, who have their eyes open, and fo much 
ſenſe about them, as to conſider, that chains are 
but an ill wearing, how much care ſoever hath 
. been taken to file and poliſh them. : | 
Fg. 2. If any one thinkT take too much liberty 1 
ſpeaking ſo freely of a man, who'is the great cham- 
pion of abtolute power, and the idol of thoſe who 
worſhip it; I beſeech. him to make this ſmall allow- 
18 for once, to one, who, even after the read- 
g of Sir Robert's book, cannot but think him- 
fel, as the laws allow him, a freeman: and I 
kiow no fault it is to do ſo, unleſs any 'one . 
ſkilled in the fate of it, than I, ſhould; have it 
revealed to him, that this treatiſe, which has 
lain dormant ſo long, was when it appeared in 
the world, to carry by ſtrength of its arguments, 
all liberty, out of it; and that from thenceforth 
our author's ſhort model was to be the pattern in 
the mount, and the perfect ſtandard of politics 
for the future. His ſyſtem lies be little _—_ 
it is no more but this 
That all government is ; abſolute 1 5 
And the ground he builds on, is this, 0 
That na; Man is born fre. bed 
$..3- In this laſt age a generation: of. mon. 9 
7 up amongſt us, that would flatter princes 
with an opinion, that they have a divine right 
to abſolute power, let the laws by which they are 
conſtituted and are to govern, and the conditi- 
ons under which they enter upon their authori- 
5 'ty, be. What they will, and their engagements 
to obſerve them never ſo well ratified by ſolemm 
oaths and. promiſes. Lo make way for this doc- 
trine, they have denied mankind a right to natural 
freedom; whereby they have not only, as much 
as in them lies, e n e to the utmoſt - 
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miſery. of tyranny. and oppreſſion,” but have alſo 
unſettled the titles, and ſhaken the thrones of 
princes : (for they too, by theſe: mens ſyſtem, 
except only one, are all born ſlaves, and by di- 
vine right are ſubjects to Adam's right heir ;) as 
if they had deſigned to make war upon all govern- 
ment, and ſubvert the very foundations of human 
3 to ſerve their preſent turn,  - 
g. 4. However we muſt believe them upon cheit 
on bare words, when they tell us, we are all 
born ſlaves, and we muſt continue ſo, there is no 
| remedy for it; life and thraldom we entered into 
217 together, and can never be quit of the one, till 
we part with the other. Scripture or reaſon I am 
ſure do not any where ſay ſo, notwithſtanding the 
1 noiſe of divine right, as if divine authority hamm 
ſubjected us to the unlimited will of another. 
An admirable ſtate of mankind, and that which 
they have not had wit enough to find out till this 
latter age. For, however Sir Robert Filmer ſeems 
to condemn the novelty of the contrary opinion, 
Patr. p. 3. yet I believe it will be hard for him 
to find any other age, or country of the da 
burt this, which has aſſerted monarchy to be | 
divine. And he confeſſes, Patr. p. 4. That 
 Heyward,  Blackwoed, Barclay, and other, that 
have bravely vindicated the right of Kings in moſt 
points, never thought of this, but with one con- 
ſent admitted the natural liberty and equality of 
mankind. 

5. 5. By whom this ductrins gde at firſt to be 
broached, and brought in faſhion amongſt us, 
and what ſad effects it gave riſe to, I leave to» 
hiſtorians to relate, or to the memory of thoſe, 
who were contemporaries with Sibthorp and Man- 

_._avering, to recollect. My buſineſs at preſent is 
5 Fe to conſider what Sir Robert Filmer, who is 
5 2 % | allowed ; 
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allowed to have carried this argument fartheſt, 
and is ſuppoſed to have brought it to perfection, 


has faid in it 3 for from him every one, who would 
be as 'faſhionable : as French was at court, has 
learned, and runs away; with this ſhart ſyſtem 
of politics, vis. Men ane not born free, and there- 
ere cauld never have the liberty to chooſe either go- 
vernors, or formt ef government. Princes have 
thelr power abſolute, and by divine right; for 


Daves. could - never have a-right to compact or 


conſent. 


Adam was an abſolute e and ſo 
aal inces ever Bnce.; FR $i | 
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that men are not naturally free. This is 
2:1 he datos on which his abſolute monarchy 

| ftands, and from which it erects it{elf to an height, 
that its power is above every power, caput inter 
nubila, fo high above allearthly and human things, 
that thought can ſcarce reach it; that promiſes 


and oaths, which tye the infinite Deity, cannot 


confine it. But if this foundation fails, all his 


fabrie- falls with it, and * 


again to the old way being made by contriv- 
ance, and the e 5 men ( Ardęomin xrir4s) 


making uſe of their reaſon to unite together into 


fociety. To prove this grand poſition of his, he 


tells us, p. 12. Men are born in fubjefton to their 


parento, and d therefore cannot be free. And this 
authority. of parents, he calls royal authority, p. 


125 14. | Fatherly Ds right of oak ng, 8 
p. 125 20. "One: would * | 
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i the beginning of ſuch x work 4s this, on 
which was to depend the authority of princes, 
and the obedience of ſubjects, have told us ex- 
preſly, what that fatherly- authority is, have de- 
| fined it, though not limited it, becauſe in ſome 


| other treatiſes of his he tells us, it is unlimited, 


and unlimitable; he ſhould at leaſt have given 


us ſuch an account of it, that we might have had 
an entire notion of this fatherhood, or fatherly 


authority, whenever it came in our way in his 
uritings: this I expected to have found in the 

firſt chapter of his Patriarcba. But inſtead there. 
of, having, 1. en paſſant, made his obeyſance to 
che arcans imperii, p. . 2. made his compli- 
ment to the rights: and liberties. of thisg or any 
ether nation, p. G. which he is going preſently to 
null and deſtroy; and 3. made his leg td thoſe 
learned men, who did not ſee ſo far into the mats 
ter as himſelf, p. 7. he comes to fall on Ballar- 
mine, p. 8. "andy by a victory over him, eſta - 
bliſhes his Zatberly authogity beyond any queſtion. 
Bellarmizie' being routed be his on confeſſion, p. 


11. the day is clear got, and there is no more need 


of any forces: for having done that, I obſerve 
not that he ſtates the queſtion, or rallies: uþ.any 
arguments to make good his opinion, but father 
tells us the ſtory, as he thinks fit, of this ſtrange 
kind of domineering phantom, called the Kaen. 
er N W could l preſently got 
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In grants ala Pe] char have: their je original from 
| God or nature, às the power of the father bath, no 
inferior power of man can limit, nor make any hw of 
preſcription againſt them. OZ/ervetiens, 158. 

The ſcripture teaches, that ſupreme power was ori- 
ginally the father, without * eee, OE! 
* N | a 
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empire, and unlimited abſolute power. He af- 
ſures us how this fatherhood began in Adam, con- 
tinued its courſe, and kept the world in order all 
the time of the patriarchs till the flood, got out 
of the ark with Noah and his fons, made and 
ſupported all the kings of the earth till the cap- 
wen of the Helder in Egypt, and then the 
- fatherhood was under hatches, till God, by 
giving the Iſraelites kings, re-eftabliſhed the ancient 
and prime right of the lineal fucceſſion in paternal 
government. This is his buſineſs from p. 12. to 
19. And then obviating an objection, and clear- 
ing a 9 or two with one half reaſon, p. 
23. to confirm the natural right of regal power, * | 
ends the firſt chapter. 3 2 ers | 
call an half quotation an half reaſon; for 
ſays, Honour thy father and mother; but our ng 


thor contents himfelf with half, Jeayes out #by + 


mother quite, as little ſerviceable to his —_—_ 
But of that more in another place. _ 
9. 7. I do not think our author ſo little Killed | 
in the way of writing diſcourſes of this nature, 
nor ſo careleſs of the point in hand, that he "4 
_ over-{ight commits the fault, that he himfelf, in 
his: Anarchy of a mixed Monarchy, p. 239. objects 
to Mr. Hunton in theſe words: Where finſt 1 
charge. the. author, that he hath nos given us any 
definition, or deſc Yeripti A f monarchy in general; 
for by the rules of ould hubs firſt de- 
= And by 5 like rule of method 8 Robert 
thould have told us, what his fatherhood or father- 
4 authority is, before he had told us; in whom 
it was to be found, and talked ſo much of it. 
But perhaps Sir Robert found, that this fatherly 
authority, this power of fathers, and of kings, 
for, he makes them both the ſame, p. 24. would 
make a very odd and frightful figure, — ; 


} ; 


* 
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diſagreeing with what either children imagine of 


their parents, or ſubjects of their kings, if he 
ſhould have given us the whole draught together 
in that gigantic form, he had painted it in his 
own fancy; and therefore, like a wary phyſician, 
when he would have his patient ſwallow ſome 
harſh or corre/rve liguor, he mingles it with a large 

quantity of that which may dilute it; that the 

ſcattered parts may go down with leſs feeling, 
and cauſe leſs averſion... N 
g. 8. Let us. then endeavour to find what account 


he gives us of this fatherly authority, as it lies 


ſcattered in the ſeveral parts of his writings. And 
firſt, as it was veſted in Adam he ſays, Not only 
Adam, but the ſucceeding. patriarchs, had, by right 
F fatherhood, royal authority over their children, 
p- 12. This lordſhip which Adam by command had 
aver the whole world, and by right deſcending from 
him the Patriarchs did enjoy, was as large and am- 
ple as the abſolute dominion of any monarch, which 
hath been fince the creation, p. 13. Dominion of 
life and death, making war and concluding peace, 
p. 13. Adam and the patriarchs had abſolute powr- 
er of life and death, p. 35. Kings, in the right” 
e parents, ſucceed to the exerciſe of ſupreme jus 
riſdiction, p. 19. As kingly poxver is by the law 
of God, fo it hath no inferior law to limit it; 
Adam was lord of all, p. 40. The father of a 
family governs by no other : law, than by his own 
_ - will, Pp. 78. The ſuperiority of princes is above 
laws, p. 79. The unlimited juriſdiftion kings, 
ic ſo amply deſcribed by Samuel, p. 80. Kings are 
above the laws, p. 93. And to this purpoſe ſee a 
great deal more which our author delivers in Bo- 
din's words: It i certain, that all laws, privileges, 
and grants of princes, have no force, but during 
their life; if they be not 22 by the expreſs 
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' table of hir laws, 


mation of that 


are numbered among 71 poſſe 


much in uſe in ol: 


s "Dx: n 
con ſent, or by {u 14 
8 


erance of the prince Ho ollowing, 
aal, privileges, Obſervations,” p. 279. The 
reaſon why laws have been alſo made by kings, was 
this ; when kings were either buſied with wars, or 


diſtracted with public cares, 55 22 every pri vate 
Hei 


man could not have acceſs to their perſhons, to learn 
their wills and pleaſure, then were laws of neceſſi- 
y invented, that fo every particular ſubiect mi ht 

770 his prince s pleaſure decyphered unto him in the 
p. 92: In a monarchy the king 
mis L. FA neceſſity 1 be above the laws, p- 100. A per 
ngdom is that, wherein the king rules all 


Hoh e to his own vill, p. 100. Neither 


atute laws are, or can be, any dimi- 
general ober, which kings have 
of fatherhaod, p. 115. 


common on 


over their people by rig 
Adam was the father, Hg, and lord over. his fan 


mily; a ſon 4 2 eck, and a ſervant or ſlave, 
were one and the ſame thing at firft. The father 
had power to 1 1 or 1 7 28 children or ſervants; 


whence awe „ that the firſt $f js, up of goods . 
in ſcripture, the mattſervant 725 d the maid ſervant, 
'0 


ns and fu Hance of 
the owner, as other goods were, Obſerv ations Pref. 
God ala hath given to the father a right or liberty, 
to alien his poꝛuer over his children ta any otber; 


whence qe And the ſole and gift of children to have | 
much been in uſe in the beg 5. of the world, 


when men had their ſervants for a Poe Fon and an 


inheritance, as well as other goods , whereupon we 


find the power of ca, 


rating and making eunucks 
times, Obſervations, p. 155. 


Law is af elſe but the will of him that hath 
the power of the &, e ather, Obſervations, p. 
223. It was God's at that the ſupremacy 


ſhould be unlimited in Adam, and as large as. 415 


fo in all 


ne ac. 27 his will; and as in Kine | 
| | | . others 


— 
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others that have ſupreme power,” Obſervations, * 


245 . 
8 the ive been fain to trouble my- dt 


with Gele ſeveral quotations in our auther's own 
Words, that in them might be ſeen his on de- 


ſeription of his farherly Fee as it lies ſeat- 


tered up and down in his writings, which he 
ſuppoſes was firſt veſted in Adam, and by right 
belongs to all B ſince. This fatherly 
authority then, or right 
voor 3 enk is a divine unalterable right of ſove- 
ty, whereby 4 father or a prince hath an 
ab olute, arbitrary, unlimited, and ' unlimitable 
power over the lives, liberties, and eſtates of his. 
children and ſubjects; ſo that he may take or 
alienate their eſtates, ſell; caſtrate, or uſe their 
perſons as he pleaſes, they being all his ſlaves, 
and he lord or proprietor of every things” and _ 
unbounded wi ther awe 
$ 10. Our author having placed ITY a mig Og 


power in Adam, and upon that fuppoſition found-- 


ed all government, and all power of princes, it 
is reaſonable to expect, that he ſhould have 
proved this with arguments clear and evident, 
ſuitable | to the weightineſs of the cauſe; that 
ſince men had aothidke elſe left then, they 

might in ſlavery have ſuch” undeniable proofs of 
its neceſſity, that their confciences might be con- 
vinced, and oblige them to fubmit peaceably to- 

that abſolute dominion, which their governors 
had 4 right to exerciſe over them... Without this, 
what good could our author do, or pretend to do, 
by erecting ſuch an unlimited power, but fatter 
the natural vanity and ambition of men, tos apt 
of itſelf to grou/ and increaſe With the poſfefftien 
-of any power? and by uading thoſe; who, 
by the conſent of bares 72 15 are advanced 
| to, 


we + I | | 


fatherhood, it our au- 
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to great, but limited degrees of it, that by that 


part which is given them, they have a right to 


all, that was not ſo; and therefore may do. what 


they pleaſe, becauſe they have authority to do. 


more than others, and ſo tempt them to do. what. 


is neither for their own, nor the good of thoſe. 
under their care; whereby great miſchiefs cannot 

g. 11. The ſovereignty of Adam, being that on 
Which, as a ſure baſis, our author builds his 


mighty abſolute: monarchy, I expected that in 


his Patriarcha, this. his main ſuppoſition would 


have ben proved, and eſtabliſhed with all that 
evidence of arguments, that ſuch a fundamental 
tenet required; and that this, on which the great 
ſtreſs of the buſineſs depends, would have been 
made out with reaſons ſufficient to juſtify the 


confidence with which it was aſſumed. But: in 
all that treatiſe, I could. find/ very little tending 
that way; the thing is there ſo taken for granted, 


without proof, that I could ſcarce believe myſelf, 


when, upon - attentive reading | that treatiſe, I 


found there ſo. mighty a ſtructure raiſed upon the 
bare ſuppoſition of this foundation; for it is ſcarce 
_ credible, that in a diſcourſe, where he pretends 


to confute the erroneous. principle of man's natural 


Freedom, he ſhould do, it by a bare ſuppoſition of 


Adam t autharity, without offering any proof for 


— 


that authority: Indeed he confidently ſays, that 
| Adam had. royal authority, p-.12, and 13. Abſor 


lute lordſhip and dominion , life and death, p. Ss -. - 
An univerſal monarchy, p. 33- Abſolute, power of 
of, and death, p. 35, He is very frequent ip 
ſuch aſſertions; but, what is ſtrange, in all his 
Whole Patriarcha J find not one pretence of a 
reaſon to eſtabliſn this his great foundation of 


*3 


"government z, not any thing that looks like an 


ar gu- 
#- 5653 ER 3 
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argumen t, but theſe words: To confirm this na- | 
tural right of regal power, we find in the Decalogue, . 
that the law which enjoins obedience to kings is de- 
livered in the terms, Honour thy father, as if all 
ower were originally in the father. "And" why 
may I not add as well, that in the Decalogue, the. 
law that enjoins obedience to queens, is delivered. 
in the terms of Ho onour thy mother, as if all pow- 
er were originally in the 3 The argument, 
as Sir Robert puts it, will hold as well for one as 
the other: but of this, more in its due place. 
g. 12. All that I take. notice of here, is, that 
this is all our author ſays in this firſt, or any f 
the following chapters, to prove the abſolute po 
er of Adam, which is his great principle: and yet, 
as if he had there ſettled it upon ſure demonſtra- 
tion. He begins his ſecond chapter with theſe 
words, By conferring "theſe proofs and reaſons, 
drawn from the authority of the ſcripture. ' Where: 
thoſe proofs. and reaſons for Adam's ſovereignty . 
are, bating that of Honour thy: father, above- 
mentioned, I confeſs, I cannot find; unleſs what 
he ſays, p. II. In theſt words we have an evident” 
confeſſion, viz. of Bellarmine, that creation made 
man prince of his poſterity,” muſt be taken for 
proofs and reaſons drawn from ſcripture, or for 
any ſort of proof at all: though from thence by 
a ne way of inference, in the words immediately 
following, he concludes, the ox and een of ; 
Aalen ſufficiently ſettled in him. i 
9. 13. If. he bes in that chapter, or any where 
in the whole treatiſe, given any Other proofs of 
Adam's royal authority, other than by often re- 
peating it, which among ſome men, goes for 
argument, I. defire any body for him to ſhew me 
the place and page, that I may be convinced of 
my miſtake, and acknowledge my. overſight. If 
2 * | FEY | | _ 
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no ſuch arguments are to be found, I beſeech 
thoſe men, who have ſo much cried up this. book, 
to conſider, whether they do not give the world 
cauſe to ſuſpect, that it is not the force of reaſon 
and argument, that makes them for abſolute 
monarchy, but ſome other by-intereſt, and there- 
fore are reſolyed to applaud any author, that 
writes in favour of this doctrine, whether he ſup- 
port it with reaſon or no. But I hope they do 
not expect, that rational and indifferent men ſhould 
be brought over to their opinion, becauſe this their 
great doctor of it, in adiſcourſe made on purpoſe, 
do ſet up the abſolute mionarchical power of Adams, 
in - oppoſitian to the natural freedom of mankind, | 
has faid fo little to prove it, from whence it is ra ff. 
ther naturally to be concluded, that there is lle 
to be ſaid. 24 
14. But the e eee 
Apfel in qur author's full ſenſe, I conſulted bis. 
Oer uatious on, Arifletle, Hobbes, c. to ſee he- 
ther in diſputing with others he made uſe of any 
arguments for this his darling tent of Adam's "for 
vereignty; ſince in his treatiſe of the Natural” 
Paper: inge, he hath been ſo ſparing of them. 
In his obſervations on Mr. Hobbers Leuiothan, 1 
think he has put, in ſhort; all thut arguments 
for it together, which in his writings I find him 
day where to make-uſe of; his words are theſe : 
Tf Cod created: only Adam, and of a: piece of bim 
made the woman, ani by generutian from-them: 
#4200, as parts of thenis ee be prapagated :- 
al God: gave ta: Adam not onlyibe donimion aver 
the emen and the children, that ſbauld ie from 
"them, but alſe: over all tha earth-ta;fubdae it, nt 
ever all the creatures on it, ſo that as long at Adam 
lived, no man:could. claim or enjoy any thing bat by 
CAPO ä or ee I an. 
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Or GOVERNMENT, 12 
der, &c. Obſervations, 165. Here we have the 
ſum of all his arguments, e ſovereiguty, 
and againſt natural freedom, "had I find up and 
down in his other treatiſes : and they are theſe 
following; God's creation of Adam the dominion he 
gave him over Eve, and the dominion he had as: 


father over his children: all which L-ſhall W 
1 conſider. | 


of 
my "_ F ws 


CHAP. e 


25 Adar, Tile to Sovereignty by Creation: x 
| 15-6 


| vations on Ariffotle's. politics, tells ys, 4 
3 Feed of mankind cannot be | ſuppoſed: 
without the denial. of. the creation r Adam: but 
how Adam 8 being created, which was 55 
but his receiving a being immediately fooen omni- 
potence and the hand of God, gave Adam a fove- 
reiguty over any thing, I cannot ſee, nor conſe- 
quently underſtand, how a ſuppoſition of natura! 
freedom is a denial of Adam's creatian, and would 
be glad any body elſe (ſince our author did not 
vouchfafe us the favour) would make it out for 


him: for I find no difficulty to fuppoſe the fres- 


dom of mankind,” though I have always believed 
the creation of Adam. He was created,  . 
to exiſt, by. God's immediate power, without the 


eee of parents or the pre- exiſtence oß 
any of the ſame ſpecies to beget him, when it 


ena God he ſhould; and ſo did the lion, the: 
king of beaſts, before- him by the ſame. creating 
power of God: and if bare exiſtence by that 
power, and in that way,” will give dominion, 
— more ade, our e by this argu= 
| ment. 


*. 
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ö ment, will make the lion have as good a title to- 
tit, as he, and certainly the antienter. No ! for 
Adam had his title by the appointment of God, ſays. 
our author in another place. Then bare creation 
ave him not dominion, and one might: have u 
poſed mankind free without the denying the creation 
Adam, ſince it was God's appointment made 
him monarch. 3j3jU»[ 141 
S. 16. But let us ſee; how he puts his creation 
and this appointment together. By the appoinment* 
＋ God, ſays Sir Robert, as ſoon. as Adam war: 
created, he was monarch of the world, though he 
Had no ſubjects; for though there could not be actual 
government till there were ſubects, yet by the right - 
75 nature it wa due 1 Adam t be governor o 4 
his poſterity : though not in act, yet at 2 8 54a 
Bit Adam ware bing from his creation. I\wiſh he 
had told us here, what he meant by God's ap- 
ntment : for whatſoever providence orders, or 
the law of nature directs, or poſitive revelation: 
declares, may be ſaid to be by God's appointment: 
but I-ſuppoſe- jt cannot be meant here in the firſt. 
ſenſe i. e. by providence; becauſe that would he 
to ſay no more, but that a? bon as Adam war 
created he was de facto monarch, becauſe by ig | 
7 nature it was due uh Adam, 10 be governo of 
s poſterity. But he could not de facto be by 
providence conſtituted the governor of the world, 
at a time when there was actually no government, 
no ſubjects to be governed, which our author here 
confeſſes. Monarch of the world is alſo differently 
uſed by our author; for ſometimes he means by 
it a proprietor of all the world excluſive of the 
reſt of mankind, and thus he does in the ſame. 
4 page of his preface before cited: Adam, fays he, 
| being commanded to multiply and people the earth, 
and to ſubdue it, and having dominion given him 
1 5 1” is over 


/// ee 
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over all creatures, was thereby the monarch of the: 


then his argument will ſtand thus, by the poſitive 


grant of Cad: as ſoon as Adam was created, he . 


way prop rietor of the world, becauſe by the right of 
nature if was. due to Adam ta, be governor of his. 


pbaſterity. In which way of arguing there are twa 


manifeſt falſhoods. Firſt, It is falſe that God. 
made that grant to Adam, as ſoon as he was. 
created, ſince, tho” it ſtands in the text immedi- 


ately after his creation, yet it is plain it could not. 
be ſpoken to Adam, till after Eve was made and 
brought to him; and how then could he he man- 


arch by appointment as ſpon as. created, eſpecially.. 
ſince he calls, if I miſtake not, that which God 
ſays to Eve, iii. Gen. 16. the original grant of go 
vernment, which not being till after the fall, when 


Adam was ſome what, at leaſt in time, and very 


much diſtant in condition, from his cation, 1 


cannot ſee, how our author can ſay in this ſenſe, 


that by God appointment, as ſoon as Adam was 


Created he was monarch of the world. Secondly, 
were it true that God's actual donation appointed 


Adam monarch of the world as ſoon as he was cre- 


ated, yet the reaſon, here given for it. would not 
prove it; but it would always be a falſe inference, 
that God, by a poſitive. donation appornted Adam 
monarch of the world, becauſe by right of nature it 


* vas due to. Adam to be governor of his poſterity : | 


for having given him the right of government by 


| nature, there was no need of a poſitive dana- 
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nation; at leaſt it will never be a proof of ſick a 
ahora be actor 


9. 17. On the other ſide the matter will not 
be much mended, if we underſtand by God's ap- 
pointment the law of nature (though it be a pretty 
harſh expreſſion for it in this place) and by monarch: 
o the world, ſovereign ruler of mankind : for 

en. the ſentence under conſideration muſt run 


thus: By the law of nature, at foon as Adam was. 
' ereated he bar governor of mankind, for by right 


F nature it was due to Adam 70 be governor of his 
f9fterity ; which amounts to this, he was gover-- 
nor. by right nature, becauſe he was governor by 


right of nature © but ſuppoſing we ſhould grant, 
that a man is by nature governor of his children, 


Adam could not hereby be | monarch as -_ as. 
created: for this right of nature being founded 


in his being their father, how Adam could have 


à natural right to be governor, before he was a 
father, when by being a father only he had that. 
right, is, methinks, hard to conceive, unleſs he 


Will haye him to be a father before he was a fa- 
ther, and to habe a title before he had it. 
. 18. To this foreſeen. objection, our author 
_  arifiwers very logically, ze was governor in babit,. 
and not in act a very pretty way of being a 
_ governor. without government, a father without. 


children, and a king without fubjects. And thus 

Sir Robert was an author before he writ his book ;; 
not in ack it is true, but in Habit; for when he. 
had once publiſhed it, it was due to him by he 
right -of nature, to be an author, as much as it 
was to Adam to be governor of his children, when. 


de had" begot them : and if to be ſuch a monarehb 
_ of the world, an abſolute monarch in Habit, zut 
not in ac, will ſerve the turn, I ſhould not much 


envy it to any of Sir Robert's friends, that he 
ä © On. 
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thought fit graciouſly to beſtow it upon, though 
even this of af and habit, if it ſignified any thing 
but our author's {kill in diſtinctions, be not to 
his purpoſe in this place. For the . queſtion is 
not here about Adam's actual excerciſe of govern- 
ment, but actually having a title to be governor. 
Government, ſays our author, was due to Adam 
by the right of nature: what is this right of nature? 
A right fathers have over their children by beget-, 
ting them; generatione jus acquiritur parentibus in 
liberas, ſays our author outof Grotius, Obſervations, . 

223. The right then follows the begetting as ari- 

ſing from; ſa that, according to this way of rea- 
ſoning or diſtinguiſhing of our author. Adam, as 

ſoon as he was created, had a title only: in habit, 
and not in act, which in plain Engliſb is, he had 
actually no title at all. 3 


5. 19. To ſpeak leſs learnedly, and more intel 


lgibly, one may ſay of Adam, he was in a poſſi- 
| bility of being governer, ſince it was poſſible he 
might beget children, and thereby acquire that 
right of nature, be it what it will, to govern 
them, that accrues from thence : but what con- 
nection has this with Adam's creation, to make 
him ſay, that as ſoon as he was created, be was. 
monarch of the world? for it may be as well faid. 
f Noah,” that as ſoon as he was born, he was 
monarch of the world, ſince he was in poſſibility 
(Which in our author's ſenſe is enough to make 
a monarch, .a manarch in Habit,) to "yy all- 
mankind but his own - poſterity. What ſuch ne- 
ceſſary connection there is betwixt Adam's creation 
and his right to government, fo that 4 natural 
freedom of mankind cannot be ſuppoſed without the 
denial of the creation of Adam, I confeſs. for my 
part Ido not ſee; nor how thoſe words, by the. 
appointment, Sc. Obſervations, 254. how ever. 
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explained, can be put together, to make any to- 
lerable ſenſe, at leaſt to eſtabliſh this poſition, 
with which they end, viz. Adam was a ting from 
his creation; a king, Jays our author, not in act, 5 


but in . i. e. actually no king at all. 


9. 20. I fear I have tired my reader's patience,. 
by dwelling longer on this paſſage, than the 
weightineſs of any argument in it ſeems to re- 
quire: but I have unavoidably been engaged in 
it by our author's way of writing, who, hulling 
ſeveral ſuppoſitions together, and that in doubt- 


ful and general terms, makes ſuch a medley and 


confuſioh, that it is impoſſible to ſhew his 
miſtakes, without examining the ſeveral ſenſes 
wherein his words may be taken, and without” 
ſeeing how, in any of theſe varions meanings, 
they will conſiſt together, and have any truth in 


them: for in this preſent paſſage before us, ho- 
can any one argue againſt this poſition of his, 


that Adam was a king from his creation, unleſs one 
examine, whether the Words, rom bis creation, 

be o be taken, as they may, for the time of the 
commencement of his Samedi, as the fore- 


going words import, as ſoor as he was created Be 


war monarch ; or, for the cauſe of it, as he ſays, 
p. 11. creation made man prince of his poſterity © 
how farther can one judge of the truth of 
his being thns king, till, one has examined whe- 
ther king be to be taken, as the words in the 
beginning of this paſſage would perſuade, on 
ſuppoſition of his private dominion, which was, 
by God's poſitive grant, monarch of the world by 
appointment; or king, on ſuppoſition of his father- 
ly power over his off-ſpring, which was by na- 
ture, due by the right nature; whether, I ſay, 
king be to be taken in both, 'or one only of theſe: 
two pc or in neither of them, but only = 
* 
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dat creation made him prince, in a way different 


from both the other? For though this aſſertion, 
that Adam was king from his creation, be) true in 
no ſenſe, yet it ſtands here as an evident conclu- 
fion drawn from the preceding words, though in 
truth it be but a bare aſſertion joined to other 
aſſertions of the ſame kind, which confidently 


| : put together in words of undetermined and du- 


bious meaning, look like a fort of arguing, when © 
there is indeed neither proof nor connection: a 
way very familiar with our author: of which 

having given the reader a taſte here, I ſhall, as 
much as the argument will permit me, avoid 
touching on hereafter; and ſhould not have done 
it here, were it not to let the world ſee, how in- 
coherence in matter, and ſuppoſitions without 
proofs, put handſomely together in good words and 
a plauſible ſtile, are apt to paſs for ſtrong reaſon 
and good ſenſe, till they come to be looked into 


with attention. 


— 
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6. 2. JAVING at laſt got through the fore- 

f 1 going paſſage, where we have been 
ſo long detained, not by the force of arguments 
and oppoſition, but the intricacy of the words, 
and the doubtfulneſs of the meaning; let us go 
on to his next argument, for Adam's ſovereignty. 


Our author tells us in the words of Mr. Selden, 


that Adam by donation from God, Gen. i. 28. was 
made the general lord of all things, not without 


uch a private dominion to himſelf, as avithout his - 


grant 


_ Ox: GovBRNMENT:.' 
2 did exclude his children. This determinatiorr 
Mr. Selden, ſays our author, is confonant to the 
F the: Bible, and natural reaſon, Obſerva- 
vo 210. And in his Pref. to his Obſervations on 
Ariftotle, he ſays thus, The firft: government in the 
world was monarchical''in the father of all fleſhs 
Adam being | commanded to multiply and people the = 


Him over all creatures, was thereby the monarch of 
"=_ whole 2vorld-; none of his poſterity had any right. 
x a py any thin but by his grant or permifhon, or 
by ſucceſſion from him : ' The earth, ſaith the Pſalm- 

it, bath he given to the children of men, a ge 
tube ti — rom fatherhood, © : 

| Ba 2. Before: I examine: this argument, add 
fte tent on which it is founded, it is neceſſary to 
WE deſire che reader to obſerve, that our author, ac- 
WEE — cording to his uſual method, begins in one ſenſe, 
and. conclufles in another; be begins here with 
Adam's propriety, or private - dominions by donation; 
and his concluſion is, which 28 the ritle comes” 

from fatherhood. 

$. 23. But let us ſee the agument. The 
words of the text are theſe ; and God bleed them, 
and God ſaid unto them, be fruitful and multiply, * 
; and repleniſh the earth and fubdue it, and have do- 
minion over the fiſh of the ſea, and over {the fowlof” 
. dirs and over every living thing that movelh 
es ibe eartb, i. Gen. 28. from whence our au- 
1 thor concludes, bat Adam Having here dominion 
given him over all creatures, was thereby the mon- 
arch of the 4while- world: whereby muſt be meant, 
chat either this grant of God gave Adam proper- 
5 Or--as-our author calls it, private dominton over 
the earth, and all inferior or irrational creatures, 
and ſo conſequently that he was thereby monarch 3 
ar 85 it * kim rule and dominion * 


earth, 3 Io fubdue it, and bauing dominion given © 


world, founded on this place, I ſhall 
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WY y cteatures whatſoever, and thereby over 
his children; and ſo he was monarch : 3 82 
Me Selden has properly worded it, Adam "was 

made general lord E things, one may very 

er underſtand that he means nothing 
to be granted to Adam here but property, and 
therefore he ſays not one word of Adam's mo- 
nareby. But our author fays, Adam was hereby 
monarch of the world, which, properly fpeaking, 
Tignifies ſovereign ruler of all the men in the 
world; and ſo Adam by this grant, muſt be con- 
ſututed ſuch a ruler. If our author means other- 
wiſe, he might with much clearneſs have ſaid, 
that Adam was hereby proprietor of the whote 
world. But he begs your pardon in that point: 
clear diſtin&t ſpeaking not ſerving every where 
to his -purpoſe, you muſt not expect it in bim, 
as in Mr. Selden, or other ſuch writers. 

F. 24. . oppoſition therefore to our dere ; 
doctrine; that Adam was monarehb * the whole 


1. That by this grant, i. Gen. 28. God gave no 
immediate power to Adam over men, over his chil- 
dren, over thoſe of his ewn ſpecies; and fo he 
was not made ruler, or nionarch, by this charter. 
2. That by this grant God gave him no Fevate 

rde over the inferior creatures, but right in 
common with all mankind z ſo neither was he 
monarch, upon the account of te Fee here | 
given: bim. 

9. 25. 1. That this donation, i i. Cem 28. gave 
Adam no power over men, will appear if we con- 
4ider the words of it: for ſinee all poſitive grants 
convey no more than the expreſs words they are 
made in will carry, let us ſee which of them here 
will - noun or Adam's poſterity”; 
05, muſt be" tlieſe, 


luer 


* 
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Ul 
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every living thing that moveth : the words in He- 
SBreau are, WHT ei. e. Beftiam Reptantem, of - 
which words the ſcripture itſelf is the beſt inter- 
' Preter : God having created the fiſhes and 
fois the 57h day, the beginning of the 6zh, he 
creates the irrational inhabitants of the dry land, 
which, v. 24. are deſcribed in theſe words, let the 
earth bring forth the living creature after his kind ; 
cattle and creeping things, and beaſts of the earth, af- 
ter his kind, and v. 2. and God made the beaſts of the 
earth after his lind, and cattle after their kind, and 
every thing that creepeth on the earth after his linds 
here, in the creation of the brute inhabitants of the 
earth, he firſt ſpeaks of them all under one general 
name, of living creatures, and then afterwards di- 
vides them into three ranks, 1. Cat#14, or ſuch crea- 
= CLItures as were or might be tame, and fo be the pri- 
vate poſſeſſion of particular men; 2. J which, 
1 ver. 24, and 25, in our Bible, is tranſlated beaſts, 
139 and by the Septuagint bneiz, wild beaſts, and 1s the 
| ſame word, that here in our text, ver. 28. where we 
have his great charter to Adain, is tranſlated living 
thing, and is alſo the ſame word uſed, Gen. ix. 2. 
 wherethisgrant is renewed to Noah, and there like- 
* _ wile tranſlated ef. 3. The third rank were the 
iS creeping animals, which, ver. 24, and 2 5. are com- 
I prized under the word, MWD, the ſame that is 
uſed here, ver. 28. and is tranſfated moving, but 
in the former verſes, creeping andby the Septuagint 
in all theſe places, , or reptiles; from whence 
it appears, that the words which we tranſlate here 
nn God's donation, ver. 28. living creatures moving, 
are the ſame, which in the hiſtory of the creation, 
ver. 24, 25, lignify two ranks of terreſtrial crea- 
tures, viz. wild beaſts, and reptiles, and are ſo un- 
. derſtood by the Septuagint. | 
9. * When God hag made the irrational ani- 
Wal 
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mals of the world, divided into three kinds, 
from the places of their habitation, viz. Hſbes of 
Ibe ſea, fits of .the, air, and living creatures of 

the earth, and theſe again into cattle, wild beaſts, 

and . he conſiders of making man, and the 
dominion he ſhould have over the terreſtrial 
world, ver. 26, and then he reckons up the in- 
habitants of theſe three kingdoms, but in the 
_ . terreſtrial leaves out the ſecond rank 77 or wild 
_ | beaſts: but here, ver. 28. where he actually ex- 
erciſes this deſign, and gives him this dominion, 
gs text. mentions the fiſhes of the. ſea, and | fowuls 
the. air, and the zerreftrial creatures in the 


3 3 that ſignify the zuild beaſts. and reptiles, 


though tranſlated lig thing that moveth, leaving 
out cattle. In. both which places, though the 
word that ſignifies wild beaſts be omitted in one, 
and that which ſignifies cartle in the other, yet, 
ſince God certainly executed in one place, what 
he declares he deſigned in the other, we cannot 
but underſtand the ſame in both places, and have 
here only an account, how the terreſtrial irratio- 
nal animals, which were already created and 
reckoned up at their creation, in three diſtinct 
ranks of cattle, avild beaſte, and reptiles, were here, 
ver. 28, actually put under the dominion of man, 
a8 they were deſigned, ver. 26. nor do theſe words 
contain in them the leaſt appearance of any e 
that can be wreſted to ſignify God's giving to 
one man dominion over another, to Adam over 
his poſterity. y. 

9.27. And this further appears from Gen. ix. - 


2 


hit ſons, he gives them dominion over the fowls 
= the air, and the fiſhes of the ſea, and the ter- 
reftrial creatures, expreſſed by H and wh 7 
wil beaſts and * the ſame ha that int 
xt | 
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text before us, i. Gen. 28. are tranſlated every 
moving thing, that moveth on the earth, which by 
no means can compreheng man, the grant being 
made to Nonb and his ſoils, all the men then liv- 
ing and not to one part of men over another: 
which is yet more evident from the very next words, 
ver. 3. where God gives every WAN every moving 
bing, the very words uſed ch. i. 28. to them for 
food. By all which it is plain that God's donation 
do Adam, cb. i. 28. and his deſignation, ver. 26. and 
His grant again to Neoh and his ſons, refer to and 
contain in them, neither more nor leſs than the works 
of the creation the 5th day and the beginning of 
the 6th, as they are ſet down from the 20th to the 
26th ver. ineluſively of the firſt ch. and ſo compre- 
hend all the ſpecies of irrational animals of the fer- 
ragueous globe, tho all the words whereby they 
are expreſſed in the hiſtory of their creation, are 
no where uſed in any of the following grants, 
but ſome of them omitted in one, and ſome in 
another. From whence T think it is paſt all 
doubt, that man cannot be comprehended in this 
grant, nor any dominion over thoſe of his own 
ſpecies be conveyed to Adam. All the terreſtrial 
irrational creatures are enumerated at their crea- 
tion, ver. 25. under the names beafts of the earth, 
" cattle and creeping things; but man being not 
then created, was not contained under any of 
thoſe names; and therefore whether we under- 
ſtand the Hebrew words right or no, e 
be ſuppoſed to comprehend man, in 
"fame hiſtory, and the very next verſes following, 
fince that Hebrew word W997) which, if 


any in this donation to Adam, ch. i. 28. muſt 


- comprehend man, is fo plainly ufed in contra- 


distinction to him, as Gen. vi. 20. vii. 14, at, 
23. Gen. vii. 7 _ . i God ade all 
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manaind ſlaves to Adam and his heirs by giving 
Adam dominion over every living thing thatmoveth 
on the earth, ch. i. 28. as our author would have 
it, methinks Sir Robert ſhould have carried his 
monarchical power one ſtep higher, and ſatisfied 
the world, that princes might eat their ſubjects 
too, fince God gave as full power to Noah and 
his heirs, ch. ix. 2. to eat every living thing that 
moveth, as he did to Adam to have dominion over 
them, the Hebrew words in both Places being the 
ſame. 
J. 28. David, who! night be ſuppoſed to un- 
derſtand the donation of God in this text, and 
the right of kings too, as well as our author in 
his comment on this place, as the learned and 
Judicious Ainſworth calls it, in the 8th Pſalm, 
finds here no ſuch charter of monarchical power, 
his words are, © Thou haſt made him, i. e. man, the 
Son of man, a little lower than the angels; thou 
madeſt him to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands; thou haſt put all things under his feet, all 
ſheep and oxen, and the beaſts of the field, and the 
fowls of the air, ant fiſh of the ſea, and. whatſo- 
ever paſſeth thro' the paths of the ſea.” In Which 
words, if any one can find out, that there is meant 
any monarchical power of one man over another, 
- but only the dominion of the whole ſpecies of ß 
mankind, over the inferior ſpecies. of creatures, 
he may for aught I know, deſerve to be one of 
Sir Robert's monarchs in habit, for the rareneſs of 
the diſcovery. And by this time, I hope it is 
_ evident, that he that gave dominion over every 
living thing that moveth on the earth, gave Adam 
no monarchical power over thoſe of his own ſpe- _ 


cies, which will yet appear more fully in the next 
thingT am to ſhow. ta 95 | 
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29. 2. Whatever God gave by the worde 


of this grant, i. Gen. 28. it Was not to Adam in 


particular, excluſive of all other men: whatever 
dominion he had thereby, it was not a private do- 
minion, but a dominion in common with the reſt 
of mankind. That this donation was not made 
in particular to Adam, appears evidently from the 
words of the text, it being made to more than 
one; for it was ſpoken in the plural number, 


God bleſſed them, and faid unto them, Have 25 ; 
minion. God ſays unto Adam and Eve, Have 


dominion ; thereby ſays our author, Adam was 
monarch of the world : but the grant being to 
them, i. e. ſpoke to Eve alſo, as many interpre- 
ters think with reaſon, that theſe words were 
not ſpoken. till Adam had his wife, muſt not ſhe | 
thereby be lady, as well as he lord of the world? 


If it be ſaid, that Eve was ſubjected to Adam, it 


ſeems ſhe was not ſo ſubjected to him, as to binder | 
her dominion over the creatures, or property in 
them: for ſhall we ſay that God ever made a 
Joint , grant to two, and one oy was to have the 


benefit of it? = 


F. 30. But n 3 
not made till after ward: grant it ſo, What advan- | 
tage will our author get by it 2 The text wi o 


only the more directly againſt, him, and 
4 God, in this donation, gave the world 968 


. mankind in common, and not to Adam in parti- 
cular. The word them in the text muſt include 
the ſpecies of man, for it is certain them can by 
no means ſignify Adam alone. In the 26th verſe, 

where God declares his intention to give this 

_ dominion, it is plain he meant, that he would 


make a ſpecies of creatures, that ſhould have 


| dominion over the other ſpecies of this terreſtrial 


globe; the words are, And: God ſaid, let us make 
man 
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man in our image, after our likeneſs, and let 
them have dominion over the fiſh,” &c. They then 
were to have dominion. Who! 1 even thoſe who 
were to have the image of God, the individuals 
of that ſpecies of man that he was going to 
make; for that hem ſhould ſignify Adam ſingly, 
excluſive of the reſt that ſhould be in the world 
with him, is againſt both ſcripture and all reaſon : 
and it cannot poſſibly be made ſenſe, if man in 
the former part of the verſe do not ſignify the 
ſame with them in the latter; only man there, as 
is uſual, is taken for the ſpecies, and them the 
individuals of that ſpecies : and we have a reaſon 
in the very text. God makes him in his own 
image, after his own likeneſs ; makes him an in- 
tellectual creature, and ſo capable of dominion :' , 
for wherein ſoever elſe the i image of God conſiſted, 
the intellectual nature was certainly a part of it, 
and belonged to the whole ſpecies, and enabled 
them to have dominion over the inferior creatures; 
and therefore David ſays in the 8th P/alm above 
cited, Thou haſt made him little Tower than the 
angels, thou haſt made him to haue dominion. It 
is not of Adam king David ſpeaks here, for verſe. 
4. it is plain, it is of man and the ſor of man, of 
the ſpecies of mankind. a AZ 
9. 31. And that this grant ben to Adam was 
made to him, and the whole ſpecies of man, is 
clear from our author's own proof out of the 
Pſalmift. . The earth, ſaith the Pſalmiſt, hath 
he given to the children of men ; which er the 
title comes from fatherhood. T heſe are Sir Robert's 
words in the preface before cited, and a ſtrange 
inference it is he makes; God Bath given 4 
earth to the children of men, ergo the title comes 
from fatherhood. It is pity the propriety of the 
| 1 tongue had 1 uſed — of men, in- 
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ſtead of children of men, to expreſs, mankind 2 
then indeed our author might have had the coun- 
tenance of the ſound of the words, to have placed. 
the title in the. atherhoed. But to conclude, that 
the fatherhood þ d the right to the earth, becauſe 

od gave it t2 the children of men, is a way of 
arguing. peculiar to our author: and a man muſt 
have a great mind to go contrary. to the ſound 
as well as ſenſe of the words, before he could 
light on it. But the ſenſe is yet harder, and 
more remote from our author purpoſe, for as 
it ſtands in his preface, it is to prove Adam's be- 
ing monarch, and his reaſoning is thus, God gave 
the earth to 5 children ＋ men, ergo Adam was 
monarch of the. world. defy any man to make 


2 more pleaſant concluſion than this, which can- 


not be excuſed from the moſt obvious abſurdity; 
till it can be ſhewn, that by children of men, he 
who had no father, Adam alone is ſignified; but 
whatever our er does, the ſeripture ſpeaks not. 
4 nonſenſe. e 

ers rl this property and private - 
dominion Adam, our author labours in the 
following page to deſtroy the community granted: 
to Noah, and his ſons, in that parallel place, ix. 
Gen. I, 2, 3. and he ene to do it two, 
Ways. W 

1. Sir Robert 3 padde us Againſt: the 
expreſs words of the ſcripture, that what was, 
here granted to Noab, was not granted to his ſons 
in common with him. His words are, As forthe 
general community between Maß and his ſons, 
which Mr. Selden will have to be granted to them 
ix. Gen. 2. the text doth not warrant it. What 
warrant our author would have, When 2 plain 
expreſs words of ſcripture, not capable of another 


i enen, will not * We who . 4 
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build wholly. on ſcripture, is not eaſy to imagine. . 
The text ſays, God bleed Noah and his fons, and 
| aid unto them, i. e. as our author would have it, 
unto him: for, ſaith he, although the ſons are there 
mentioned with Noah in the bleſſing, yet it may beſt 
be underſtood, with a fubordination or benediction 
in ſucceſſion, Obſervations 211, That indeedisbeft, 
for our author to be underſtood, which beſt ſerves 
to his purpoſe; but that truly may beſt be under- 
Hood by any body elſe, which beſt agrees with 
the plain conſtruction of. the words, and ariſes 
from the obvious meanin; g of the place; and then 
with ſubordination and in ſucceſſion,, will not be 
beft under flood, in a grant of God, where he him- 
ſelf put them not, nor / mentions any ſuch limi- 
tation. But yet, our Ta has wry why it 
en be under aud e bleſſing, lays Nein 
e words, en truly be fulfilled, if 
the ſons, 0 under or after their father, enjoyed 
a private dominion,” Obſervations, 211. Which is 
o ſay, that a grant, whoſe expreſs words give a 
joint title in preſent (for the 8 ſays, into your 
hands they are delivered) may beſt he underſtood 
with a ſubordination, or in ſucceſſion, becauſe hy 1 
poſſible, that in |{ubordination or in ſucceſſion, it 
2 be enjoyed. Which is all one as to ſay, "that 
a grant of any thing in preſent poſſeſſion may beſt 
be undenſtood of reverſion ; becauſe it is poſſible 
one may live to enjoy it in reverſion. If the 
grant be indeed to a father and to his ſons after 
him, who is ſo kind as to let his children enjoy 
it preſently in common with him, one may truly 
ſay, as to the event one will be as good as the 
other; but it can never be true, that what the 
expreſs words grant in poſſeſſion, and in common, 
may beft be underſtood, to be in reverſion. The 
ſum of all his 3 amounts to this: God 


— 
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did not give to the ſons; of Noah the world in 
common with their father, becauſe it was poſſible 
they might enjoy it under, or after him. A very 
good ſort of argument againſt an expreſs text of 
ſcripture : but God muſt not be believed, though 
he ſpeaks it himſelf, when he ſays he does any 
thing, which wil not conſiſt with. Sir Robert 8 
hypotheſis. 3 
$. 33. For it is tins however: he would ex- 
clude. them, that part of this Benediction, as he 
Would have it in ſuccęſſion, muſt. needs be meant 
to the ſons, and not to Noah himſelf at all: Be 
JSruitful and multiply and repleniſh the earth, ſays 
God, in this bleſſing. This part of the bene 
diction, as appears by: the ſequel, concerned not 
Noah himſelf at all; for we read not of any 
children he had after the flood; and in the fol- 
lowing cha; per, where his poſterity is reckoned 
up, there is no, mention of any; and ſo this 
Benediction in ſucceſſion was not to take place till 
350 years after: and to ſave our author's imagi- 
nary . monarchy, the peopling of the world muſt 
be deferred 3 50 years; for this part of the bene- 
diction cannot be underſtood with ſubordination, 
unleſs our author will ſay, that they muſt aſk 
: leave of their father Noah to. lie with their wives. 
But in this one point our author” is conſtant to 
himſelf. in all his diſcourſes, | he takes great care 
there ſhould: be monarchs in the world, but very 
little that there: ſhould be people; and indeed his 
way. of government is not the way to people the 
world: for how much abſolute. monarchy helps 
to fulfil this great and primary bleſſing of God 
Almighty, Be Fruitful, aud multiply, and replen iſh 
_ the earth, which contains in it the improvement 
too of arts and ſciences, and the conveniences of 


4 life, may be in 2. NO and rich countries 
| | which 
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which are happy under the Twrki/h government, 


_ where are not now to be found one third, nay in 


many, if not moſt parts of them one thirtieth, 


perhaps I may ſay not one hundredth of the : 


people, that were formerly, as will eaſily appear 
to any one, who will compare the accounts we 


have of it at this time, with ent Kiftory But | 


this by the bye. 

9. 34. The other parts of this benedifiion, or 
grant, are ſo expreſſed that they muſt needs be 
underſtood to belong equally to them all; as 
much to Noah's ſons as to Noah himſelf, and not 


to his ſons wvith a ſubordination or in erg on. 


The fear of you, and dread of you, /ays God, 


ſhall be upon every beaſt, &c. Will any body but 


our author ſay, that the creatures feared and ſtood 
in awe of Noah only, and not of his fons without 
his leave, or till after his death? and the fol- 


lowing words, into your hands they are delivered, 
are they to be underſtood as our author ſays, if 0 
your father pleaſe, or they ſhall be delivered into 


your hands hereafter ? If this be to argue from 
; ſcripture, I know not what may not be proved 
by it; and I can ſcarce ſee how much this differs 
from that action an anſie, or how much a ſurer 
foundation it will prove, than the opinions of 
philefo phers and poets, which our author 2 much 
condemns in his preface. 


g. 35- But our author goes on to 9 ne 


it may beſt be underſtood with a ſubordination, or 
a benediction in ſucceſſion; for, /ays he, it is not 
probable that the private dominion which God gave 
to Adam, and by his donation aſſignation, or ceffion , 
to his children, was abrogated, and a community 


| of all things inſtituted between Noah and his fons _ 


Noah was left the ſole heir of the world; 
why ſhould it be thought that God would diſinherit 
N G4 | him 
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him of his birth- right, and make him of all men in 
the world the only tenant in common with his 


; Ares :? Obſervations, 21 1. 


. 36. The prejudices of our own | fm 7 
opinions, however by us called probable, can- 


| T not authoriſe us to.underſtand ſcripture contrary 


to the direct and plain meaning of the words. 


I grant, it is not probable, that Adam's private. 


dominion was here abrogated, becauſe it is more 
than _ improbable, (for it will never be proved) 
that ever Adam had any ſuch private dominion: : 
and ſince parallel places of ſcripture are moſt 
| probable to make us know how they may be beſt 
undenſtood, there needs but the comparing this 
bleſſing here to, Noah and his ſons after the flood, 
with that to Adam after the creation, i. Ger. 28. | 
to aſſure any one that God gave Adam no ſuch 
| Heap dominion. It is N I confeſs, that 


aa ſhould have the ſame title, the fame pro- 
rty and dominion after the flood, that Adam 
before it: but ſince private dominion cannot 
confilt with the bleſſing and grant God gave to 
him and his ſons in common, it is a fafficient 
reaſon to conclude, that Adam had none, eſpeci- 
2 ſince in the donation made to him, there 
are no words that expreſs it, or do in the leaſt fa- 


vour it; and then let my reader judge whether 


it may beft be under/iogd, when in the one place 
there is not one word for it, not to fay what has. 
been above proved that the text itſelf proves the 
contrary; and in th other, the words and ſenſe 
are directly againſt it. 

$. 37. But our author fays, c Noah was the ſole 
heir of the world; why ſhopld it be thought that 
God would diſinherit him of his birth-right?ꝰ Heir 
indeed, in England, ſignifies the eldeſt ſon, who 


Mz 1 the law of 2 to have all his father's 


land; 


\ 
\ 
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land; but where God ever appointed any ſuch 
Heir 75 the ꝛborld, our author would Have done 
well to have ſhewed us; and how God difinherited 

him' of bis birth-right,” or what harm Was done 
him if God Bre l ſons a right to make tiſe of 
a part of the earth for the ſupport of themſelves 
and families, when the whole was not only more 
ie than Noah himſelf, but infinitely more than they 
all could make uſe of, and the poſſeſſions of one 
could not at all prejudice, or, as to any uſe, 
JC %% Tee 
F. 38. Our authof probably foreſeeing he 
might not be very ſucceſsful in perſuading peo- 
ple out of their ſenſes, and, ſay what he could, 
men would be apt to believe the plain words of 
ſcripture, and think, as they ſaw, that the grant 
Was ſpoken to Neah and his ſons jointly ; he endea- 
vours to inſinuate, as if this grant to Noah con- 
veyed no property, no dominion; becauſe * ſub-- 
duing the earth and-dominion over the creatutesare 
therein omitted, nor the earth once named. And 
therefore, ſays he, there is a conſiderable difference 
between theſe two texts; the firſt bleſſing gave 
Adam a dominion over the earth and all creatures; 
the latter allows Noah liberty to uſe the living crea- 
tures for food: here is no alteration or diminiſhing 
of his title to a property of all things, but an en- 
largement only of his commons, Obſervations, 211. 
So that in Our author's ſenſe, all that was ſaid 
here to Noah and his ſons, gave them no domini- 
on, no property, but only enlarged the commons ;. 
their commons, I ſhould ſay, ſince God ſays 10 
you are they given, though our author ſays Bit; for 
as for Noah's ſons, they, it ſeems, by Sir Robert's 
appointment, during their father's life time, were 
to keep faſting days. e e, 
e 9. 39. Anff 
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ſtood: lo that if the fiſt — as our author 
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F. 39. Any one but our author would be mightily 
ſuſp ected to be blinded with prejudice, that in all 
> blefling to NeeZ,and. his ſons, could ſee no- 
"thing but only an enlargement of commons: for 

as to dominion, which our author thinks omitted, 85 
the zar , you, and the dread of you,, ſays God, 

be upon. every beaſt, which I ſuppoſe expreſſes 
om dominion, or | ſuperiority. was deſigned man 
over the living creatures, as fully as may be; 
for in that fear and dread ſeems chiefly to con- 
fiſt what was given to Adam over the inferior ani- 
mals; who, as abſolute a monarch as he was, 


7 not make bold with a lark or rabbet 


tisfy his. hunger, and had the herbs but in 
common with the beaſts, as is plain from i. Gen. 
2, 9 and 30. In the next place it is manifeſt 
that in this bleſſing to Noah, and his ſons, proper- 
ty is not only, given. in clear words, but in a 
larger extent than it was to Adam. Into. your hands 
they are given, ſays God to Noah,and his ſons; 
which words, if they give not property, nay, 


property in poſſeſſion, it will be hard to find 


words that can; fince. there is not. a way. to ex- 
preſs a man's being poſſeſſed of any thing more 
natural, nor more certain, than to ſay, it is deli- 
vered into his bande. And ver- 3. to ſhew, that 
they had then given them the _ utmolt property 
man is capable of, which is to have a right to 
deſtroy any thing by uſing it; evefy moving thing 
that liveth, faith God, forall. be meat for you: 
Which was not allowed to. Adam in his charter. 
This our author calls, a liberty of uſing them for 


food and only an enlargement o commong, but no 
alteration of property, Obſervations, 211. What 


other property man can have in the creatures, 
but the /iberty of uſing them, is hard to be under- 


laue. 
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ſays, gave Adam dominion over the creatures, and 
the bleſſing to Noah and his ſons, gave them ſuch 
a liberty to uſe them as Adam had not; it muſt 
needs give them ſomething that Adam with all 
his ſovereignty wanted, ſomething that one 

would be apt to take for a greater property; for 
certainly he has no abſolute dominion over even 

the brutal part of the creatures; and the pro- 
perty he has in them is very narrow and ſcanty, 
who cannot make that uſe of them, which is per- 
mitted to another. Should atry one who is abſo- 
tate lord of a country, have bidden our author 
ſubdue the earth, and given him dominion over 
the creatures in it, but not have permitted him 
to have taken a kid or a lamb out of the flock, 
to ſatisfy his hunger, I gueſs, he would ſcarce 
have thought himſelf lord or proprietor of that - 
land, or the cattle on it; but would have found 
the difference between having dominion, which a 
| ſhepherd may have, and having full property as 
an owner. So that had it been his own caſe, 

Sir Robert, I believe, would have thought here 
was an alteration, nay, an enlarging of pro- 
perty ; and that Noah and his children had by 
this grant, not only property given them, but 
ſuch a property given them in the creatures, as 
Adam had not: For however, in reſpect of one 
another, men may be allowed to have propri- 
ety in their diſtinct portions of the creatures; 
yet in reſpect of God the maker of heaven and 
earth, who is ſole lord and proprietor of the 
whole world, man's propriety in the creatures is 
nothing but that Iiberty io uſe them, which God 
has permitted; and ſo man's property may be al- 

tered and enlarged, as we ſee it was here, after 
the flood, when other uſes of them are allowed, 

which before were not. From all which F ſup- 
poſe it is clear, that neither Adam nor Noah, 
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other but the ſetting 0 


ſpecies of man, as the chi 
the image of his Maker, the dominion over the 
other | creatures. This Hes ſo obvious in the 
-plain-words, that any one, but our author, would 
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had any private dominion, any property in the crea- 
tures, excluſive of his poſterity, as they ſhould 
ſucceſſively grow up into need of them, and come to 


| beable to make uſe of them. 


9. 40. T hus we have examined our 1 8 


| argument for Adam's monarchy, founded on the 


bleſſing pronounced, i. Ger. 28. Wherein I think 

it is impoſſible for wy ſober reader, to find any 
mankind above the other 

kinds of. capes in this habitable earth of ours. 

It is nothing but the gi giving to man, the whole 

inhabitant, who is 


have thought it neceſſary to have ſhewn, how 


| theſe words, that ſeemed to ſay the quite con- 
wary, gave Alam monarchical abſelute fewer over 


other men, or the Sale property in all the crea- 


9 methinks in a buſi neſs of this mo- 
ment, and that whereon he builds all that fol- 
lows, he ſhould have done ſomething more than 


barely cite, words which apparently make againſt 


bim; 1 22 1 confeſs; I cannot ſee any thing in 
them, tending. to Adam s monarchy, Or. private do- 


minion, but quite the contrary. And I the leſs 
5 deplore the A of my apprehenſion herein, 
fince I find apoſtle ſeems. to have as little 


notion of any duch private dominion of Adam as I, 
when he ſays, God gives ws all things richly ta 


enjoy, which he could not do, if it were all given 


away already, to Monarch Adam, and the mo- 


narchs his heirs, and ſucceſſors. To conclude, 


this. text 18 ſo far from proving Adam ſole propri- 


* alk that on the contrary, it is a confirmation 


neo men, community. of all things. 2 | 
= b 0 Packs which appearing f 2 * 
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nation of God, as well as other places of ſcripture, 
the ſovereignty of Adam, built upon his private 
dominion, muſt fall, not having any foundation to 
ſupport it. ed + om one 

F. 41. But yet, if after all, any one will 
needs have it ſo, that by this donation of- God, 
Adam was made ſole proprietor of the whole 
earth, what will this be to his ſovereignty ? and. 
how will it appear, that propriety in land gives 
a man power over the life of another? or how 
will the poſſeſſion even of the whole earth, give 
any one a ſovereign arbitrary authority over the 
perſons of men ? The moſt ſpecious thing to be 
faid, is, that he that is proprietor of the whole 
world, may deny all the reſt of mankind food, 
and ſo at his pleaſure ſtarve them, if they will not 
acknowledge: his fovereignty, and obey his will. 
If this were true it would be a good argument 
to prove that there were never any ſuch property, 
that God never gave any ſuch private dominion ;. 
ſince it is more reaſonable to think, that God 
who bid mankind increaſe and multiply, ſhould 
rather himſelf give them all a right to make uſe 

of the food and raiment, and other conveniences 
of life, the materials whereof he had ſo plenti- 
fully provided for them; than to make them de- 
pend upon the will of a man for their ſubſiſtence, 
who ſhould have power to deſtroy them all when 
he pleaſed, and who being no better than other 
men, was in ſucceſſion likelier, by want and the 
dependence of a ſcanty fortune, to tie them to 
hard ſervice, than by liberal allowance of the 
conveniencies of life to promote the great deſign 
of God, increaſe and multiply : he that doubts 
his, let him look into the abſolute monarchies of 
the world, and ſee what becomes of the conveni- 

_ encies of life, and the multitudes of people. 
1 12 N F. 42. 
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F. 42. But we know God hath not left one 
man fo to the mercy of another, that he may 
farve him if he pleaſe: God the Lord and Fa- 
ther of all has given no one of his children ſuch 
a property in his peculiar portion of the things of 
this world, but that he has given his needy bro- 


ther a right to the ſurpluſage of his goods; ſo 


that it cannot juſtly be denied him, when his 
preſſing wants Call for it: and therefore no man 
could ever have a juſt power over the life of an- 
other by right of property in landsor poſſeſſions ; 


ſince it would always be a fin, in any man of 


eſtate, to let his brother periſh for want of af- 


fording him relief out of his plenty. As jufice 
gives every man a title to the product of his 


honeſt induſtry, and the fair acquiſitions of his 


anceſtors deſcended to him; ſo charity gives every 
man a title to ſo much out of another's plenty, as 
will keep him from extreme want, Where he has 
no means to ſubſiſt otherwiſe: and a man can 
no more juſtly make uſe of another's neceſſity, to 
force him to become his vaſſal, by withholding that 
relief, God requires him to afford to the wants of 
his brother, than he that has more ſtrength can 
ſeize upon a weaker, maſter him to his obedience, 
and with a dagger at his: throat offer him death or 


flavery. | | 

6. 43. Should any one make 9 f Ser an . 
of God's bleſſings poured on him with a liberal 
hand ; ſhould any one be cruel and uncharitable- 
to that extremity, yet all this would not prove 
that propriety in land, even in this caſe, gave 
any authority over the perſons: -of men, but only 
that compact might; ſince the authority of the 
rich proprietor, and the ſubjection of the needy- 
beggar, began not from the poſſeſſion of the- 


Lord, but the —— of "yn Tu” man, who 
pre- 


— 
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preferred being his ſubject to ſtarving. And the 
man he thus ſubmits to, can pretend to no more 
power over him, than he has conſented to, upon 
compact. Upon this ground a man's having 
his ſtores filled in a time of ſcarcity, having mo- 
ney in his pocket, being in a velle] at ſea, being 
able to ſwim, c. may as well be the foundati- 
on of rule and dominion, as being poſſeſſor of 
all the land in the world; any of theſe being ſuf- 
ficient to enable me to — a man's life, who 
would periſh if ſuch aſſiſtance were denied him; 
and any. thing, by this rule, that may be an oc- 
caſion of working upon another's neceſſity, to 
ſave his life, or any thing dear to him, at the 
rate of his freedom, may be made a foundation 
of ſovereignty, as well as property. From all 
which it is. clear, that though God ſhould have 

given Adam private dominion, yet that private do- 
minion could give him no ſovereignty; but we 
have already ſufficiently proved, that God gave : 


him no private dominion. 


> | 
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. e next place aki . we find : 
| our author builds his monarchy of 
Adain on, is iii. Gen. 26. And thy deſire ſhall be 
to. thy huſband, and he ſhall rule over thee.” Here 
we have (ſays he) the original grant of government, 
from whence he coneludes, in the following 
part of the page, Obſervations, 244. That the 
ſupreme power is ſettled in the fatherhood, and 
limited to one kind of government, that is, to 
monarchy.“ For let his premiſes ve what they 
| will, A 
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Will, this is always the concluſion ; let rule, "YT 
any text, be but once named, and preſently ab- 


folute monarchy is by divine right eftabliſhed.' If 


any one will but carefully read our author's own 
reaſoning from- theſe words, Obſervations, 244. 


and conſider, among other things, he line and 
Poſterity of Adam, as he there brings them in, he 


will find ſome difficulty to make ſenſe of what he 
ſays ; but we will allow this at preſent to his pe- 
culiar, way of writing, and conſider the force of 


the text in hand. The words are the curſe of 


God upor! the woman, for having been the firſt 
and forwardeſt in the diſobedience ; and if we will 
conſider the occaſion of what God lays here to our 
firſt parents, that he was denouncing judgment, 
and declaring his wrath againſt them both, for 


their diſobedience, we cannot ſuppoſe that this 
was the time, wherein God was granting Adain 


prerogatives and privileges, inveſting him with. 
dignity and authority, elevating him to dominion. 

and monarchy : for, though as a helper in the 
temptation, Eve was laid below him, and ſo he. 
had accidently a ſuperiority over her, for her 
greater puniſnment; yet he too had his ſhare in 
the fall, as well as the fin, and was laid lower as 
may be ſeen in the following verſes; and it would” 


be hard to imagine that God, in the ſame breath, 


ſhould made him univerſal mongrel over all man- 
kind, and à day labourer for his life; turn him. 
out of paradiſe to till the ground,” ver. 23. and at 
the ſame time advance bim to a throne and all the 
n and eaſe of abſolute power. 

Fg. 45. This was not a time, when Adam could 
expect any favours,, any grant of privileges, from 


his offended Maker. If this be he original grant 


of government, as our author tells us, and Adam 


Was now made monarch, whatever Sir Robert: 


would: 
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would have him, it is plain, God made him but 
a very poor monarch, ſuch an one, as our author 
himſelf would have counted it no great privilege 
to be. God ſets him to work for his Hving, and 
ſeems rather to give him a ſpade into his 


hand, to ſubdue. the earth, than a ſceptre to rule 


over its inhabitants. In the ſweat f thy face 
thou ſhalt eat thy bread, ſays God to him, wer. 19. 
This was unavoidable, may it perhaps be an- 
ſwered, becauſe he was yet without ſubjects, and 
had nobody to work for him; but afterwards, . 
living as he did above goo years, he might have 
people enough, whom he might command, to 
work for him; no, fays God, not only whilſt 
thou art without other help, fave thy wife, but 
as long as thou liveſt, ſhalt thou live by thy la- 
bour, “In the feat of thy face, ſhalt thou eat thy 
bread, till thou return into the ground, for out of 
it waſt thou taken, for duſt thou art, and unto duſt 
ſhalt thou return,” v. 19. It will perhaps be an- 
ſwered again in favour of our author, that theſe - 
words are not ſpoken perſonally to Adam, but in 
him, as their repreſentative, to all mankind, this 
being a curſe upon , mankind, becauſe of the fall. 
F. 46. God, I believe ſpeaks differently from 
men, becauſe he ſpeaks with more truth, more 
certainty; but when he vouchſafes to ſpeak to men, 
I do not think he ſpeaks differently from them, 
in crofling the rules of language in uſe amongſt 
them : this would not be to condeſcend to their 
capacities, when he humbles himſelf to ſpeak to 
them, but to loſe his deſign in ſpeaking what, 
thus ſpoken, they could not underſtand. And 
yet thus muſt we think of God, if the interpre- 
tations of ſcripture, neceſſary to maintain our au- 
thor's doctrine, muſt be received for good: for 
by the ordinary rules of language, it will be 2 
£1 = or | ar 
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hard to underſtand what God ſays, if what he 


ſpeaks here, in the ſingular number to Adam, 


muſt be underſtood to be ſpoken to all mankind, 
and what he ſays in the plural number, i. Gen. 
26, and 28. muſt be underſtood of Adam alone, 
excluſive of all others, and what he ſays to Noah 
and his ſons jointly, muſt be een to be 


meant to Noah alone, Gen. ix. 
9. 47. Farther it is to be noted, that theſe 


| words here of iii. Gen. 16. which our author calls 
the original grant of government, were not ſpoken 


to Adam, neither indeed was there any grant in 


them made to Adam, but a puniſhment laid upon 
"Eve and if we will take them as they were di- 
rected in particular to her, or in her, as their re- 
preſentative, to all other women, they will at 
moſt concern the female ſex only, and import no 
more, but that ſubjection they ſhould ordinarily be 
in to their huſbands: but there is here no more 
law to oblige a woman to ſuch a ſubjection, if 
the circumſtances either of her condition, or con- 
tract with ber huſband, ſhould exempt her from 
it, than there is, that ſhe ſhould bring forth her 
children in ſorrow and pain, if there could be 
found a remedy for it, which is alſo a part of the 


fame curſe upon her: for the whale verſe runs 
thus, Unto the woman he ſaid, I will greatly 
multiply thyforrow and thy conception; in ſorrow 


thou ſhalt bring forth children, and thy deſire ſhall 

be to thy huſband, and he ſhall rule over thee.“ 
It would, I think have been a hard matter for any 
body, but our author, to have found out a grant 


of monarebical government to Adam in theſe words, 


which were neither ſpoke to, nor of him: nei- 
ther will any one, I ſuppoſe by theſe words, 
think the weaker ſex, as by a law, ſo ſubjected to 
the curſe contained in — that it is their du- 


E . 8 ty 8 
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ty not to endeavour to avoid it. And will any one 
fay, that Eve, or any other woman ſinned, if ſhe 
were brought to bed without thoſe multiplied 
pains God threatens her here with? or that ei- 
ther of our queens, Mary or Elizabeth, had they 
married any of their ſubjects, had been by this 
text put into a political ſubjection to him? or 
that he thereby ſhould have had monarchical rule 
over her; God in this text gives not, that I ſee, 
any authority to Adam over Eve, or to men over 
their wives, but only foretells what ſhould be the 
woman's lot, how by his providence he would 
order it ſo, that ſhe ſhould be ſubject to her huſ- 
band, as we ſee that generally the laws of man- 
kind and cuſtoms of nations have ordered it ſo; 
and there is, I grant, a foundation in nature for it. 
F. 48. Thus when God ſays. of Jacob and E/au, 
that he elder ſbould ſerve the younger, xv. Gen. 
23. nobody ſuppoſes that God hereby made Jacob 
Eſau's ſovereign, but foretold what ſhould de facto 
JJ. - „ 1 
But if theſe words here ſpoke to Eve muſt 
needs be underſtood as a law to bind her and alt 
other women to ſubjection, it can be no other 
ſubjection than What every wife owes her huſband; 
and then if this be the original grant of govern- 
ment and the foundation of monarchical power, 
there will be as many monarchs as there are huf- 
bands: if therefore theſe words give any power 
to Adam, it can be only a conjugal power, not 


political; the power that every huſband hath ta 


order the things of private concernment in his fa- 
mily, as proprietor of the goods and land there, 
and to have his will take place before that of his 


wife in all things of their common concernment; 


but not a political power of life and death over 
her much, leſs over any body elle. : 
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and though God ſays huſband, Sir Robert will 
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$- 49. This 1 am ſure: if our author will have | 
this text to be a grant, the original grant of go- 


vernment, political government, he ought to have 


proved it by ſome better arguments than by 

barely ſaying, that 25 deſire /hall be unto thy 2 
band, was a law whereby Eve, and all that ſbould 
come of her, were ſubjected to the abſolute monar- 
chical power of Adam and his heirs. Thy defire 


Hall be to thy huſband, is too doubtful an expreſ- 
ſion, of whoſe ſignification interpreters are not 


agreed, to build ſo confidently on, and in a mat- 
ter of ſuch moment, and ſo great and general 
concernment: but our author according to his 


Way of writing, having once named the text, 


concludes preſently without any more ado, that 
the meaning is as he would have it. Let the 
words rule and ſubjeft be but found in the text 
or margent, and it immediately ſignifies the duty 
of a ſubject to his prince; the relation is chan; ged, | 

ave 
it king; Adam has preſently abſolute monarchical 


. power over Eve, and not only over Eve, but all 


that ſhould come of her, though the ſcripture ſays 
not a word of it, nor our author a word. to 
20 it. But Adam muſt for all that be an ab- 
dlute monarch, and ſo down to the end of the 
chapter. And here T leave my reader to conſider, 
whether my bare ſaying, without offering any 


reaſons to evince it, that this text gave not Adam 


that ab/olute monarchical power, our author ſuppoſes, 
be not as ſufficient to deſtroythat power, as his bare 
aſſertion is to eſtabliſh it, ſince the text mentions 


neither prince nor people, ſpeaks nothing of abſolute 


or monarchical power, but the ſubjection of Eve 
to Adam, a wife to her huſband. And he that 


would trace our author ſo all through, would make f 
2 Hort and ſufficient anſwer to the OY part 


of 


Op GovernMe as 
of the grounds he proceeds on, phy abundantly 
confute them by barely denying; it being a ſuf- 
ficient anſwer to aſſertions without proof, to deny 
them without giving a reaſon. And therefore 
ſhould I have ſaid nothing but barely denied, 
that by this text She ſupreme power was ſettled and 
| founded by God himſelf, in the fatherhood, limited 
to monarchy, and that to Adam's perſons and heirs, 
all which our author notably concludes from theſe 
words, as may be ſeen in the ſame page, Obſer- 
wations, 244. it had been a ſufficient anſwer : 
ſhould I have deſired any ſober man only to have 
read the text, and conſidered to whom, and on 
what occaſion it was ſpoken, he would no doubt 

have wondered how our 2 found out monar- 
chical abſolute power. in it, had he not had an ex- 
ceeding good faculty to find it himſelt, where he 
could not ſhew it others. And thus we have ex- 

amined the two places of ſcripture, all that I 
remember our author brings to prove Adam's 
ſovereignty, that ſupremacy, which he ſays, it 
was God's ordinance ſhould be unlimited in Adam, 

and as large as all the acts of bis will, Obſervati- 
ons, 254. Viz. i. Gen. 28. and iii. Gen, 16. one 

-whereof ſignifies only the ſubjection of the inferior 
ranks of creatures to mankind, and the other the 
ſubjection that is due from a wife to her huſ- 
band, both far enough from that which ſubjects 

owe the governors of political e 
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$. 50. 5 2 HERE is one thing more, and then 
I think I have given you all that our 
author brings for proof of Adam's ſovereignty, 


' and thatis a ſuppoſition of a natural right of do- 


minion over his children, by being their father: 
and this title of fatherhood 15 is ſo pleaſed with, 
that you will find it brought in almoſt in every 
page; particularly he ſays, not only Adam, but 
the ſucceeding patrr̃archs had by right of fatherhood 
royal authority over their children, p. 12. _And.in 
the ſame page, this ſubjection of children being the 
fountain of all regal authority, &c. This being, 
as one would think by his ſo frequent mentioning 
it, the main baſis of all his frame, we may well 
expect clear and evident reaſon for it, ſince he 
lays it down as a poſition neceſſary to his purpoſe, 
that every man that is born is ſo far from being 
free, that by his very birth he becomes a ſubject of 
him that begets him, Obſervations, 156, ſo that 
Adam being the only man created, and all ever 
ſince being begotten, no body has been born free. 
If we aſk how Adam comes by this power over 


his children, he tells us here it is by begetting 5 


them: and ſo again, Obſervations, 223. this na- 

tural dominion of Adam, ſays he, may be proved 
- out of Grotius himſelf, who teacheth, that genera- 
tione jus acquiritur parentibus in lberos. And in- 
deed the act of begetting being that which makes 
a man a father, his right of a father over his 
children c can natu: rally ariſe from nothing e elle. ” 
* 515 
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J. 51. Grotius tells us not here how far this 
Tus in liberos, this power of parents over their 


children extends; but our author, always very _ 


clear in the point, aſſures us, it is /upreme power, 


and like that of abſolute monarchs over their 5 


ſlaves, abſolute power of life and death, He 
that ſhould demand of him, how, or for what 
reaſon it is, that begetting a child gives the fa- 
ther ſuch an abſolute power over him, will find 

him anſwer nothing: we are to take his word for 

this, as well as ſeveral other things; and by that 

the laws of nature and the conſtitutions of go- 
vernment muſt ſtand or fall. Had he been an 
abſolute monarch, this way of talking might 
have ſuited well enough; pro ratione woluntas 
might have been of force in his mouth; but in 
the way of proof or argument is very unbecom- 


ing, and will little advantage his plea for abſolute 


monarchy. Sir Robert has too much leſſened a 
ſubject's authority to leave himſelf the hopes of 
eſtabliſhing any thing by his bare ſaying it; one 
flave's opinion without proof is not of weight 


enough to diſpoſe of the liberty and fortunes of 7 


all mankind. If all men are not, as I think they 
are, naturally equal, I am ſure all ſlaves are; and 
then I may without preſumption oppoſe my fingle 
opinion to his; and be confident that my ſaying, 
that begetting of children makes them not ſlaves is 
their fathers, as certainly ſets all mankind free, as 
his affirming the contrary makes them all ſlaves. | 
But that this poſition, which is the foundation of 


all their doctrine, who would have monarchy to 


be jure divino, may have all fair play, let us here 
what reaſons others give for it, ſince our author . 
offers none. 
. 52. The argument, I have FR othing: 
make uſe of, to * that OY by. POE 
them, 
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them, come by an abſolute power over their 
children, is this; that fathers have a power over 


Abe li ves f their children, becauſe they give them 


life and being, which is the only proof it is capa- 
ble of: fince there can be no reaſon, why natu- 
rally one man ſhould have any claim or pretence 


of right over that in another, which was never 


his, which he beſtowed not, but was received 
From the bounty of another. 1. I anſwer, that 
every one Who gives another any thing, has not. 
always thereby a right to take it away again. 


But, 2. They who ſay the father gives life to his 


children, are ſo dazzled with the thoughts of 
monarchy, that they do not, as they ought, re- 
member God, who is the author and giver of life 


it is in him alone ue live, move, and have our be- 


ing. How can he be thought to give life to ano- 
ther, that knows not wherein his own life conſiſts? 
Philoſophers are at a loſs about it after their moſt 
diligent enquiries; and anatomiſts, after their 
whole. lives and ſtudies ſpent in diſſeQions, nd. 


1 diligent examining the bodies of men, confeſs 


ignorance in the ſtructure and uſe of any 


Þ parts of man's body, and in that operation -where- 


in life conſiſts in the whole. And doth the rude 
plough-man, or the more ignorant voluptuary, 
frame or faſhion ſach an admirable engine as this 


is, and then put life and ſenſe. into it? Can any man 


ſay, he formed the parts that are neceſſary to the 


life of his child ? or can he ſuppoſe himſelf to give 


the life, and yet not know what fubject is fit to 


receive it, nor what actions or organs are S 


for its reception or preſervation ? | | 
9. 53. Jo give life to that which has yet no 
being, is to frame and make a living creature, 


faſhion the parts, and mould and fuit them to 


their ON! and having 9 and moons 1 
em 
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He that could do this, might indeed have ſome 
pretence to - deſtroy his own workmanſhip. : But 
is there any one ſo bold, that dares thus far ar- 
rogate to himſelf the incomprehenſible works of 
nues ſtill to make a living ſoul, he alone can 
breathe in the breath of life. If any one thinks 
himſelf an artiſt at this, let him number up the 
parts of his child's body which he hath made, 
tell me their uſes and operations, and when the 
living and rational ſoul begin to inhabit this curi- 
ous ſtructure, when ſenſe began, and how this 
engine which he has framed, thinks and reaſons: 
if he made it, let him, when it is out of order, 
mend it, at leaſt tell wherein the defects lie. 
Sball be that made the eye not ſee ſays the Pſal- 
miſt, P/alm xciv. 9. See theſe mens vanities 
| 2 ſtructure of that one part is ſufficient to con- 
vince us of an all- wiſe contriver, and he has fo 
viſible a claim to us as his workmanſhip, that one 
of the ordinary appellations of God in ſcripture 
is, God our Maker, and the Lord our Maker. And 
therefore though our author, for the magnifying 
his fatherhood, be pleaſed to ſay, Obſervations, 
159. That even the power which God himſelf 
exerciſeth over mankind is by right of fatherhood,” 
yet this fatherhood is ſuch an one as utterly ex- 
cludes all pretence of title in earthly parents; for he 
is ling, becauſe he is indeed maker of us all, which 
no parents can pretend to be of their children. 
F. 54. But had men ſkill and power to make 
their children, it is not ſo ſlight: a piece of work- 
manſhip, that it can be imagined, they could 
make them without deſigning it. What father 
of :a thouſand,, when he begets a child, thinks 


_ farther than the . his preſent appetite? = 


doth moſt. aſt comtbonly 
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God in his infinite wiſdom has put ſtrong deſires 
of copulation into the conſtitution of men, there- 
by to continue the race of mankind, which he 
without the intention, and 
_ ainſt the conſent and will of che begetter. 
. a4 Wee thoſe who deſire and deſign children, 
My we the occaſions of their being, and when 
they deſign and wiſh to beget them, do little more 
towards their making, than Denucalion and his wife 
in the fable did — the making of mankind, 
by throwing pebbles over their heads. | 
g. 55. But grant that the parents mids their 
children, gave them life and being, and that 
hence there followed an abſolute power. This 
would give the father but a joint dominion with 
the mother over them: for nobody can deny but 
that the woman huth an equal ſhare, if not the 
greater, as nouriſhing the child a long time in 
her own body out of her own ſubſtance; there 
it is faſhioned, and from her it receives che ma- 
terials / and principles of its conſtitution: and it 
is o hard to imagine the rational foul ſhould 
-preſently inhabit the yet ,unformed embrio, as 
ſoon as the father bas done. his part in the act of 
generation, that if it muſt he ſuppoſed to derive any 
thing from the parents, it muſt 'certainly, owe 
moſt to the mother. But be that as it will, the 
mother cannot be denied an equal ſtiare in beget- 
ting of the child, and ſo the abſolute authority 


= the-father will not ariſe from hence. Our 


author indeed is of another mind; fer he ſays, 
We know that God at the creation gave the ſove- 
reiguty to che man over the woman, as being the 
nobler and principal agent in generation, Ouſerva- 
trons, 172. I remember not this in my Bible ; 
and when” the place is brought where God at the 
creation gave the * over the wo- 

I, n, 
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man, and that for this reaſon, becauſe 42 is the 
nobler and principal agent in generation, it will be 
time enough to conſider, and anſwer it. But it 
is no new thing for our author to tell us his own 

fancies for certain and divine truths, -tho' there 
be often a great deal of difference between his 
and divine revelations; for God in the ſcripture 
ſiays, his father and his mother that begot him. 
S. 56. They who alledge the practice of man- 
kind, for expofing or felling their children, as a 
proof of their power over them, are with Sir 
Robert happy arguers; and cannot but recommend 
their opinion, by founding it on the moſt ſhame- 
ful action, and moſt unnatural murder, human 
nature is capable of. The dens of lions and 
nurſeries of wolves know no ſuch cruelty as this: 1 
theſe ſavage inhabitants of the deſart obey God | 
and nature in being tender and careful of their 
off⸗ſpring: they will hunt, watch, fight, and al- 
moſt ſtarve for the preſervatien of their young; 
never part with them; never forſake them, til 
they are able to ſhift for themſelves. And is it 
the privilege of man alone to act more contrary 
to nature than the wild and moſt untamed part f 
the creation? doth God forbid us under the ſe- 
vereſt penalty, that of death, to take away the 
life of any man, a ſtranger, and upon provocati- 
on? and does he permit us to deſtroy thoſe, he 
has given us the charge and care of; and by the 
dictates of nature and reaſon, as well as his re- 
vealed command, requires us to preſerve? He has 
in all the parts of the creation taken a peculiar 
care to propagate and continue the ſeveral ſpecies 
of creatures, and makes the individuals act ſo 
ſtrongly to this end, that they ſometimes neglect 
their on private good for it, and ſeem to forget 
that general rule, — all things, 
JEN | 2 9 85 of 
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of ſelf- preſervation; and the preſervation of their 


of it, the timorous become valliant, the fierce 


Py 


5 But if the example of wha! hath Been 
* the rule of what ought to be, hiſtory 


would have furniſhed our author with inflewces 


of this ' abſolute fatherly power in its height and 
perfection, and he might have ſhewed us in 
Peru, people that begot children on purpoſe to - 
fatten and eat them. The ſtory is ſo remarkable, 
that I cannot but ſet it down in the author's 

words. In ſome provinces, ſays he, they were 
*« fo liquoriſh after man's fleſh, that they would 


* not have the patience to Nay till the breath 


_ © young, as the ſtrongeſt principle in them, over- 
rules the conſtitution of their particular natures. 
Thus we ſee when their young ſtand in need 


and favage, kind, and the ravenous, tender and li- 


4 was, out of the body, but would ſuck the blood | 


«© made their captives their miſtreſſes, and choice- 


ly nouriſhed the children they had by them, 
cc till about thirteen years old hy butchered and | 


c eat them; and they ſerved.the mothers after the 
ec fame faſhion, when they grew paſt child bear- 


"oF ng, and ceaſed to bring them any more roaſt- 
1  Garcilaſſo de N V 8 2 M. der Yr. cas "_ 


Peru, 1 4. 
. 58. Thus far can the buſy mind OY man 


4 cury him 'to a brutality below the level of beaſts, 


when he quits his reaſon, which places him al- 


moſt equal to angels. Nor can it be other wiſe in a 
8 CIFAtUre, whoſe — are more 2 the 3 


. nas it ran from the wounds of the dying man; 
they had public ſhambles of man's fleſh, and 

cc their madneſs herein was to that degree, that 

they ſpared not their own children, which they 
had begot on ſtrangers taken in war: for they 


— 
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| and wider than the ocean, where fancy and paſſion 
muſt needs run him into ſtrange courſes, if reaſon, 
which is his only ſtar and compaſs, be not that 
he ſteers by. The imagination is always reſtleſs, 
and ſuggeſts variety of thoughts, and the will, 
reaſon being laid aſide, is ready for every extra- 
vagant project; and in this ſtate, he that goes 
fartheſt out of che Way, is thought fitteſt to lead, 
and is ſure of moſt followers : and when faſhion 
hath once eſtabliſhed: what folly or craft began, 
_ cuſtom makes it ſacred, and it will be thought 
impudence, or madneſs,. to contradict or queſtion 
it. He that will. impartially ſurvey the nations of 
the world, will find ſo much of their religions, 
governments and manners, brought in and con- 
tinued amongſt them by theſe means, that he will 
have but little reverence for the practices which 
are in uſe and credit amongſt men; and will have 
reaſon to think, that the woods and foreſts, where 
the irrational unthought inhabitants keep right by 
following nature, are fitter to give us rules, than 
Cities and palaces, where thoſe that call themſelves 
civil and rational, go. out of their way, by the 
| authority of example. If precedents are ſufficient - 
_ to eſtabliſh a rule in this caſe, our author might 
have found in holy writ children ſacrificed by 
their parents, and this amongſt the people of 
God themſelves : the P/a/mift, tells us, P/al. cvi. 


38. They ſhed innocent blood, even the blood of 


their ſons and of their daughters, whom they ſacri- 
ficed unto the idols of Canaan.” But Godjudgednot 
of this by our author's rule, nor allowed of the au- 
thority of practice againſt his righteous law; butas 
it follows there, the land was polluted with 
blood; therefore was thewrath of the Lord kindled 
| againſt his people, inſomuch that he abhorred his 
own inheritance,  'The a $ of their children, 
7 5 = though 
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though it were faſhionable, was charged on 8 
as innocent blood, and fo had in the account of God 
che guilt of murder, as the offering them to idols 
had the guilt of idolatry. 
9. 59. Be it then, as Sir Robert ſays, that 4mc5» 
ently it was uſual for men zo ſell and n their 
«children, Obſervations, 155. Let it be, that they 
expoled them; add to it if you pleaſe, "for this is 
mill greater power, that they begat them for their 
tables, to fat and eat them : if this proves a right 
to do ſo, we may, by the fame argument, juſtify 
adultery, inceſt and ſodomy, for there are exam- 
ples of theſe two, both antient and modern; ſins, 
which I ſuppoſe have their principal aggravation 
from this, that they crofs the main intention of na- 
ture, which willeth the increaſe of mankind, and 
the . continuation of the ſpecies in the higheſt per- 
fection, and the diſtinction of families, with the 
ſecurity of. the marriage bed, as neceflary there- 
unto. 
g. 60. In eden of this: natural authoriy- 
of the father, our author brings a lame proof 
from the NN command of God in ſcripture: 
his words are, To confirm the naturalright of re- 
gal power, we find in the Decalogue, that the law 
- which enjoinsobedience to kings, is delivered in the 
terms, Honour thy father, p. 23. Whereas many 
| confeſs, that government only in the abſtract, is the 
| ordinance of God, they are not able to prove any 


ſuch ordinance in the ſcripture, but only in the fa- 5 


therly power ; and therefore we find the com 


ment, that enjoins obedience to ſuperiors, given in 


| | 47 the terms, Honour thy father; ſo that not ks 


power and right of government, but the form of 
the power governing, and the perſon having the 
power, are all the ordinances of God. The firſt 
father had not only e power, but power —_— 
chic 
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chica}, as he was father immediately from God,” 
Obſervations, 254. To the fame purpoſe, the 
fame law is cited by our author in ſeveral other 
places, and juſt after the ſame faſhion ; ; that is, 
and mother, as apocryphal words, are always 
left out; a great argument of our author's inge- 
nuity, and the goodneſs of his cauſe, which re- 
quired in its defender zeal to a degree of warmth, 
able to warp the ſacred rule of the word of God, 
to make it comply with his prefent- oecaſion 3 2 
way of proceeding not unuſual to thoſe, who em- 
brace not truths becauſe reaſon and revelation of= 
fer them, but eſpouſe tenets and parties for ends 
_ different from truth, and then reſolve at any rate 
to defend them; wth do with the words and 
ſenſe: of authors, they would fit to their purpoſe, 
juſt as Procruſtes did with his gueſts, lop or ſtretch 
them, as may beſt fit them to the ſize of their 
notions: and they always prove like or 7 
1 d eme lame and uſeleſs. | 

F. 617. For had our authar- fet down this com· 
nad: without | garbling, | as God gave it, and 
joined mother to father, every reader would | 
have ſeen,” that it had made directly againſt him; 3 
and that it was fo far from eſtabliſhing: the monar- 
ehical power of the father, that it ſet up the mo- 
ther equal with him, and enjoined ' nothing but 
what was due in common, to both father and 
mother : for that is the conſtant tenor of the ſcrip- 
tare, Honour thy father and thy mother, Exod, 
xx. He that ſmiteth his father or mother, all 
ſurely be put to death, xxl. 15. He that curfeth 
his father | or mother, ſhall ſurely be put to death, 
ver. 17. Repeated Lev. xx. g. and by our Sa- 
viour, Matth. xv. 4. Ye fhall fear every man his 
mother and his father, Lev. xix. 3. Fa man 
have a rebellious ſon, which will' not obey the volce 
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XXVIiii. 16. - Hy 
father, and | forfabe not the law of, thy mother. are 
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45 father, or the voice of his mother; then ſhats 
ather and his mother lay hold on him, and ſay, 

-T 5 our ſon is flubborn and rebellious, he will not 

obey Our voice, Deut. XXi. 18, 19, 205 . Curſed 


be he that ſetteth light' by his father or his mother, 
ſon hear - the inflrufions of thy, 


the words of Solomon, a king who was not igno- 


rant of what belonged to him as a father or a 


king; and yet he joins fathes and. mother together, 


in all the inſtructions he gives children quite thro” 


his book of Proverbs. Woe unto him, that ſayeth 


unto his father, What begetteſt thou, or to . 


10. In theehavethey ſet light. by father or ther. 
- Ezek.,xxviii: 2. And it. ſhall come to paſs, that 


when any ſhall yet prophecy, then his father and 
his mother that begat him, ſhallſay unto him, Thou 


ſhalt not live, and his father and his mother. that . 
begat him, ſhall thruſt him through when he pro- 
pheſieth, Zech. xiii. 3. Here not the father only, 
but the father and mother jointly, had power in 
this caſe of life and death. Thus ran the law of 
the Old Teſtament, and in the New they are 
lkewiſe joined, in the obedience of their chil- 


dren, Epb. vi. 1. The rule is, Children, obey 


your parents; and 1 do not remember, that I any 
where read, Children, obey your father, and- no 


more: the ſcripture joins mother too in that ho- 


mage, which is due from children: and had there 


been any text, where the honour or obedience of 


children had been directed to the father alone, it 
is not likely that our author, who. pretends to 


build all upon ſcripture, would have omitted it: | 


. nay, the ſcripture makes the authority © Er 


and mother, in reſpect of thoſe they have begot, 


| ſo oh that in ſome _ it neglects even the 


pri- 
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priority of order, which is thought due to the 
father, and the mother is put firſt, as Lev. xix. 3. 
from which ſo conſtantly joining father and mo- 
ther together, as is found quite through the 
ſcripture, we may conclude that the honour they 
' . have a title to from their children, is one common 
right belonging ſo equally to them both, that 
neither can claim it wholly, neither can be ex- 
F. 62. One would wonder then how our author 
infers from the 5th commandment, that all power 
was originally in the father; how he finds monar- 


chical power of government, ſettled and fixed by the 1 


commandment, Honour thy father and thy mother.“ 
If all the honour due by the commandment, be 
it what it will, be the only right of the father, 
becauſe he, as our author ſays has the ſovereignty 
over the woman, as being the noblen and principler 
agent in generation, why did God afterwards all 
along join the mother with him to ſhare in his 
| honour ? can the father, by this ſovereignty of 
his, diſcharge the child from paying this honour 
to his mother? The ſcripture gave no ſuch licence 
to the eus, and yet there were often breaches 
_ wide enough betwixt huſband and wife, even to 
_ divorce and ſeparation : and, I think, nobody will 
fay, a child may with-hold honour from his mo- 
ther, or, as the ſcripture terms it, /et light by her, 
though his father ſhould: command Him to do ſo; 
no more than the mother could diſpenſe with him 
for neglecting to honour his father; whereby it 
is plain, that this command of God gives the father 
no ſovereignty, no ſuprema xp. 
FS. 63. I agree with our author that the title to 
this Honour is veſted in the parents by nature, and 
is a right which accrues to them by their having 
begotten their children, and God by many poſitive 
barn Dc " 


Os . 


low our author's rule, that in grants and gifts, 
' - » that have their original from God and nature, as 


for whom God hath: joined together, let no man 
put aſunder) no inferior power of men can limit, 


ſervations, 1 58. ſo that the mother having by this 
law of God, a right to honour from her chil- 
dren, which is not ſubject to the will of her huſ- 


father can neither be founded on it, nor conſiſt 


 narchical, very far from that abfoluteneſs our au- 
thor. contends. for, when another has over his 
ſubjects the ſame power he hath, and by the ſame 


ſelf that he cannot fee bow any. man's children can 
be fnee from  ſubjethion to their parents, p. 12. 
which in common ſpeech, I think ſignifies mo- 


only father, it is the firſt time I ever yet new it 
e d ſo, and by ſuch an uſe. of words one. may 
1 tay any thing. 

2 6. 64. By our author's: dacliise, the father 
| having abſolute juriſdiction over his children, has 
allo the ſame over their iſſue; and the conſe- 
quence is good, were it true, that the father had 
i ſuch a power: and yet I aſk our author whether 
we grandfather, by his ſovereignty, could diſ- 
Charge the grand- child from paying to his father 


jf the grandfather hath, by right of father bood, 
ſole ſovereign power in him, and that obedience 
= which is due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, be com- 


n eee might diſpenſe with the 


11 
b 1; p 


declarations has confirmed it to them: I alſo al- | 
the power of the father, (let me add and mother, | 


nor make any law of preſcription againſt them, Ob- 


with it; and he has a power very far from mo- 


the honour due to him by the 5th commandment. 


manded in theſe words, Honour thy father, it is 


| 


band, we ſee this ab/olute monarchical power of the 


title: and therefore he cannot forbear ſaying bim- 


5 ther as well as 8 father, or if parents here ſignifies | : 


grand- 


hy, 
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gra ndſon s honouring his father, which ſince it is 
evident in common ſenſe he cannot, it follows 
from hence, that Honour thy father and mother, 
cannot mean an abſolute ſubjection to a ſovereign 
power, but ſomething elſe. The right therefore 
Which parents have by nature, and which is con- 


frirmed to them by the 5th commandment, cannot 
be that political dominion, which our author 


would derive from it: for that being in every ci- 
vil ſociety ſupreme ſomewhere, can diſcharge any 
ſubject from any political obedience to any one of 


his fellow ſubjects. But what law of the magiſtrate 


can give a child liberty, not to honour its father 


and mother ? It is an eternal law, annexed purely 
to the relation of parents and children, and fo con- 
tains nothing of the magiltrates power in 1er 


18 ſubjected t 
-$+.65. Our author ſays, God hath 8 10 4 fo 
ther a tight or liberty to alien his power over his 


children io any other, Obſervations, 155. I doubt 


whether he can alien. wholly the right of honour” © 


that is due from them: but be that as it will, this 


I am ſure he cannot alien, and retain the ſame 
power. If therefore the magiſtrate's ſovereignty 


be as our author would have it, nothing but the au- 
thority of a ſupreme father, p..23., it is unavoida- 


ble, that if the magiſtrate hath all this paternal 
right, as he muſt have if fatherhood be he foun- 
tain of all authority; then the ſubjects, though 
fathers, can have no power over their children, 
no right to to honour from them: for it cannot be 


all in other's hands, and a_ part remain with 


the parent. 59: that according to our author's 


own doctrine, honour thy father and mather can- 
not poſlibly be underſtood of political fubjection 
and obedience ; ſince. the laws both in the Old 
and New Teſtament, that commanded children 


60 Or Government. 
to honour and obey their parents, were given f to 


ſuch, whoſe fathers were under civil gevernment, 


and fellow ſubjects with them in political ſocie- 
ties; and to have bid them Honour and obey their 
e in our author's ſenſe, had been to bid 


them be ſubjects to thoſe who had no title to it; 


the right to obedience from ſubjects, being all 
veſted in another; and inſtead of teaching obedi- 
-ence, this had been to foment ſedition, by ſetting 


up powers that were not. If therefore this com- 


mand, Honour thy father and mother, concern po- 
tical dominion, it directly overthrows, our au- 
thor's monarchy; ſince it being to be paid by 
every child to his father, even in ſociety, every 


father muſt neceſſarily have political dominion, 


and there will be- as many ſovereigns as there 
are fathers: beſides that the mother too hath her 
4title,. which defiroys' the ſovereigaty of one ſu- 
preme monarch. But if Honour thy father ard 


8 


mother mean ſomething diſtinct from political pow- 


er, as neceſſarily it muſt, it is beſides our author's 


- buſineſs, and ſerves nothing to his purpoſe. —_ 
g. 66. The law that enjeins obedience to kings 


is delivered, ſayf our author, in the terms, Ho— 


nour thy father, as if all power were originally 
in the father, "Ob/erwations, 254: and that law 
is alſo delivered, tay Lin the terms, Honour thy 
mother, as if all power were originally in the mo- 
ther. I appeal whether the argument be not as 
good on one ſice as the other, father and mother 
being joined all along in the Old and New Teſ- 
tament wherever honour or obedience is in- 
joined children. Again our author tells us, Ob- 
ſervations, 253. that this command, Honour thy fa- 
ther gives the tight to govern, and makes the form 
of government monarchical. Lo which I anſwer, 
that if by Honour thy father be meant obedience 


to the political * of the magiſtrate, it con- 
| cCerns 


* 
* 
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cerns not any duty we owe to our natural fa kers, 
who are ſubjects z becauſe they by our author's 
doctrine, are diveſted of all that power, it being 
placed wholly in the prince, and ſo being equally 
ſubjects and ſlaves with their children, can have 

no right, by that title, to any ſuch Honcur or obe- 
dience, as contains in it political ſubjection: if Ho- 
 nour thy | father and mother ſignifies the duty we 
' owe our natural parents, as by our Saviour's inter- 
pretation, Math. xv. 4. and all the other mentioned 
places, it is plain it does, then it cannot concern 
political obedience, but a duty that is owing to 
perſons, who have no title to ſovereignty, nor 
any political authority as magiſtrates over ſubjects. 
For the perſon of a private father, and a title to 
obedience, due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, are 
things inconſiſtent; and therefore this command, 
- which muſt neceſſarily comprehend the perſons = 

of our natural fathers, muſt mean a duty we owe 
them diſtin from our obedience tothe magiſtrate, 
and from which the moſt abſolute power of princes 
eannot abfolve us. What this duty is, we. ſhall 
in its due place examine. 

9. 67. And thus we have at laſt got thes' all, 
chat! in our author looks like un argument for that 
abſolute unlimited ſovereignty deſcribed, ſect. 8. 
which he ſuppoſes in Adam; ſo that mankind ever 
ſince have been all born Nlaves, without any title 
'to freedom. - But if creation, which gave nothing 
but a being, made not Adam prince: of his. poſte- 
rity: if Adam, Gen. i. 28. was not conſtituted 
lord of mankind, nor had a private dominion given 
him excluſive of his children, but only a right 
and power over the earth, and inferior creatures 
in common with the children of men; if alſo 
Gen. iii. 16. God gave not any political power to 

Adam over his wife and children, but only ſub- 
2 | 1 jected 
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jected Eve to Adam, as a puniſhment, or n 
the ſubjection of the weaker ſex, in the ordering 
the common concernments of their families, but 
gave not thereby to Adam, as to the huſband, 
power of life 5 death, which neceſſarily belongs | 
to the magiſtrate: if fathers by begetting their 
children acquire no ſuch power over them; and 
if the command, Honour thy father and mother, 
2 it not, but only enjoins a duty owing to 
parents Fequally, whether ſubjects. or not, and to 
the mather as well as the father; if all this be ſo, 
as I think, by what has been ſaid, is very evident; 
then man "I a natural freedom, notwithſtanding 
all our author confidently ſays to the contrary ; 
ſince all that ſhare in the ſame common nature, 
— faculties and powers, are in nature equal, and 
ought to partake in the ſame common rights and 
privileges, till the manifeſt appointment of God, 
Who is Lord over all, bleſſed far ever, can be pro- 
duced to ſhew any particular perſon's ſupremacy ; 
or a man's own conſent ſubjects him to a ſupe- 
rior. This is ſo plain, that our author confeſſes, 
that Sir John Hayward, Blackwood, and Barclay, 
the great vindicators of tbe right of inge, cou d 5 
not deny it, but admit with one conſent ibe natural 
liberty and equality of mankind, for a truth unqueſ- 
tionable. And our author hath been ſo far from 
producing any thing, thaf may make good his. 
eat poſition, that Adam «vas abſolute-monarch, 
-and 4 10 men are not naturally free, that even his. 
own proofs make againſt. him; ſo that to uſe his 


on Way of arguing, the firft erroneous principle 


failing, the duhole Fabric of this vaſt. engine of ab-- 
ſolute power and tyranny dropt down of itſelf, 

and there needs no more to be ſaid in anfwer to 
all that — EN falſe Ds em 


| _ 8 9 | 
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F. 68. But to ſave others the pains, were there 
any need, he is not ſparing himſelf to ſhew, by 
his own contradictions, the weakneſs of his own 
_ doctrine. . Adam's abſolute and fole dominion is 
that, which he is every where full of, and all 
along builds on, and yet he tells us, p. 12. © that as 
Adam was lord of his children, ſo his children un- 
der him had a command and power over their on 
children.“ The unlimited and | undivided ſove- 
reignty of Adam's fatherhood, by our author's 


_ computation, ſtood but a little while, only dur- 


ing the firſt generation, but as ſoon as he had 
grand children Sir Robert could give but a very ill 
account of it. Adam as father of his children, ſaith 
he, hathanabſolute, unlimited royal power over them, 
and by virtue thereof over thoſe that they begot,, and iſo 
to all generations; and yet his children, Cain, viz. 
and Seth, hath a paternal power over their children 
at the ſame time; ſo that they are at the ſame 
time dbſolute lords, and yet vaſſals and ſlaves; 
Adam has all the authority as grand father of the . 
people, and they have a part of it as fathers of a 
part of them: he is abſolute over them and their 
poſterity, by having begotten them, and yet they 
are abſolute over their children by the ſame title. 
No, ſays our author, Adam's children under him 
had power over their own children, but ſtill with 
ſubordination to the firſt parent.” A good diſtincti- 
on that ſounds well, and it is pity it ſignifies no- 
thing, nor can be reconciled with our author's 
words. I readily grant, that ſuppoſing Adam's 
abſolute power over his poſterity, any of his chil- 
dren might have from him a delegated, and fo a 
ſubordinate power over a part, or all the reſt ; but 
that cannot be the power our author ſpeaks of 
here; it is not a power by grant and commiſſion, | 
120 the natural 8 * he ſuppoſes 13 
e 


— 
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ther to have over his children. For 1. he ſays, A. 
Adam was lord e his children, fo his children un- 
der him had a power over their own children : they, 
were then lords over their own children after the 
fame manner, and by the ſame title, that Adam- 
was, f. e. by right of generation, by right of a- 
therhood. 2. It is plain he means the natural power 
of fathers, becauſe he limits it to be only over 
their owon children; a delegated power has no ſuch: 
| Imitation, as only over their own children, it 

might be over others, as well as their own chil-- 

dren. 3. H it were a. delegated power, it muſe 
appear in ſcripture; but there is no ground in 

ſcripture to affirm, that Adam's children had any 
other power over oper than what they naturally. Z 
had as fathers... 

g. 69. But that he means lire: paternal power, 
and no other, is paſt doubt, from the inference 
he makes in theſe words immediately following, F* 
fee not then how the children of Adam, or of any 
man elſe, can be free from ſubjetion to their parents... 
Whereby it appears that the power on one ſide, 
and the /ubje#ion on the other, our author here 
ſpeaks of, is that natural power and ſubjeFion be 
tween parents and children; for that which eve- 
ry man's children owed, could: be no other; and 
that our author always affirms to:be abſolute and- 
unlimited. This natural poser of parents over 
their children, Adam had over his poſterity, ſays 
our author; and this pozwer of parents over their 
children, this children Had over theirs-in his life 


time, ſays our author alſo: ſo that Adam, by a 


natural right of father, had an abſolute unlimited 
power over all his poſterity, and at the ſame time 
is children had by the ſame right abſolute un- 
limited power over theirs. Here then are two 


: . 9 bs exiſting | together, 
| 46 — 
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Which I would have any body reconcile one to 
another, or to common ſenſe. For the /alvo he 
has put in of ſubordination, makes it more abſurd: 
to have one abſolute, unlimited, nay unlimitable 
power in ſubordination to another, is ſo manifeſt 
a contradiction, that nothing can be more. Adam 
is abſolute prince with the unlimited authority of fa= 
therhood over all. his pofterity.z, all his poſterity are 
then abſolutely: his ſubjects; and as our author 
_ ſays, his ſlaves, children, and grand-children, are 
equally in this ſtate of ſubjection and ſlavery 
and yet, ſays our author, the children of Adam 
- have paternal, i. e. abſolute unlimited power over 
their own children: Which in plain Engh/þ is, 
they are ſlaves and abſolute princes; at the ſame 
time, and in the fame government; and one part 
of the ſubjects have an abſolute unlimited power 
. over the other by the natural right of parentage. 
9. 70. If any one will ſuppoſe, in favour of our 
author, that he here meant, that parents, who 
are in ſubjection themſelves to the abſolute au- 
thority of their father, have yet ſome power over 
their children; I confeſs he is ſomething nearer. 
the truth: but he will not at all hereby help our 
author: for he no where ſpeaking of the paternal 
power, but as an abſolute unlimited authority, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to underſtand any thing elſe 
here, unleſs he himſelf had limited it, and ſhewed 
how far it reached. And that he means here pa- 
_ ternal authority in that large extent, is plain 
_ from the immediate following words; This ſub- 
jection of children being, /ays he, the foundation of 
all regal authority,” p. 12. the ſubjection then that 
in the former lige, he ſays, every man is in io his 
parents, and conſequently what Adam's grand- 
children were in to their parents, was that which 
was the fountain of all regal autherity, i. e. ac- 
. MT 4s cording 
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cording to our author, abſolute unlimitable A 5 
. And thus Adam s children had regal authe- 
"ou over their children, whilſt they themſelves 
were ſubjects to their father, and fellow-fubjects 
with their children. But let him mean as he 
pleaſes, it is plain he allows, Adam's children to 
have paternal power, p. 12. as alſo all other fathers 
to have paternal power over their children, Obfer=- 
. vations, 156. From whence one of theſe two 
ttüngs will neceſfarily follow, chat either Adam's 
children, even in his life-time, had, and ſo all 
other fathers have, as he phraſes it, p. 12. by 
right of fatherhood, royal authority over their chil- 
dren, or el/e, that Adam, by right of fatherhood, 
had not royal authority. For it cannot be but chat 
Patermal power does, or does not, give royal au- 
thority to — that have it: if it does not, then 
* Adam could not be ſovereign by this title, nor 
any body elſe; and then there is an end of all our 
author's politics at once: if it does give royal 
authority, then every one that has paternal pomver 
has royal authority; and then by our author's pa- 
triarchal government, there "will be as many kings : 
as there are fathers. 
g. 71. And thus what a ami hs hath fer 
up, let him and, his diſciples conſider. Princes 
certainly will have great reaſons - to thank him for 
theſe new politics, which ſet up as many abſolute 
kings in every country as there are fathers of 
children. And yet who can blame onr author for 
it, it lying unavoidably in the way of one diſ- 


; courſing upon our authors Principles ? for hav- - 
ing placed an ab/o/ute power in fathers by right of 


| begetting, he could not eaſily refolve how 
much of this power belonged to a ſon over the 
children he had begotten; and fo' it fell out to 
be a "EF" hard matter to mw all the power, as 

; be 
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he does to Adam, and yet allow a part in his life 
time to his children, when they were parents, 


Land which he knew not well how to deny them. 


This makes him ſo doubtful in his expreſſions, 
and ſo uncertain where to place his abſolute natu- 
ral power, which he calls fatherhood. Sometimes 
Adam alone has it all, as P. 190 e 244,5 
245. & Pref. ; 
Sometimes parents have i it, which words ſcarce 
ſignifies the father alone, p. 12, 1 
Sometimes children during their Rah thers life-time, | 
„ 
Zometimes fathers of families, as p. 78, and 79. 
Sometimes fathers indefinitely, Obſervations, 


l e Adam, Obſervations, 253. 
Sometimes the poſterity of Adam, 244, 2466. 
Sense prime fathers, all ee or ginn. 
dren of Noah, Obſervations, 244. 
Sometimes the e/deft parents, p. 212. 
Sometimes all kings,” p. 19. | 
Sometimes a Il that have e power, o ee 
e 245+ * # 1 
ometimes heirs to thoſe fir — 20 
<vere at firſt the natural L. the. ww hg 
Pie, p. 1 | 
| + Cafes. GEORG king, p. 23. 1 cs 56 
Sometimes thoſe, whether a few or a mains; 339 
that govern the common-ealth, p. B49. 
Sometimes he that can catch it an of yk; P- N 
23. Obſervations, 1598. 
$. 72. Thus this new aothing, that is to carry 
with it all power, authority, and government; 
this fatherhood, which is to deſign the perſon, 
and eſtabliſh the throne of monarchs, whom the 
people are to obey, may, according to Sir Robert, 
come into any hands, my how, and ſoby—his - 
| | A | 


- 
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politics give to democracy royal authority, anck 
make an uſurper a lawful prince. And if it wilb 
do all theſe fine feats, much good do our au- 
thor and all his followers with their omnipotent 
fatherhood, which can ſerve for nothing but to 
unſettle and deſtroy all the lawful governments 
in the world, and to eſtabliſn in their 1 room diſor- 
| * Os and ns ee 28 


1 
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* Fatherhood and Projriy conf dered 22 as. 
| Fountains of Savere: gnty.: 


& 73. Ju the ee chapters we have Ben 
| what Adam monarchy was, in our au- 
thor's opinion, and upon what titles he founded it: 
'The foundations which he lays the chief ſtreſs on, 
as thoſe from which he thinks he may beſt derive 
monarchical power to future princes, are two, 
_ -viz. Fatherhood and property : and therefore the 
way he propoſesto © remove the abſurdities and in- 
conveniencies of the doctrine of natural freedom, is, 
© to maintain the natural and private dominion of 
Adam, Obſervations, 222. Conformable hereunto, 
he tells us, the grounds and principlesof government 
neceſſarily depend upon the original of property, 
Obſervations, 108. The ſubjection of children to 
their parents is the fountain of all regal authority, 
p. 12. And all power on earth is either derived or 
- uſurped from the fatherly power, there being no 
other original to be found of any power whatſoever,” 
Objervations, 158. I will not ſtand here to ex- 
amine how it can be ſaid without a contradiction, 
that the firſtgrounds and principles of government 
neceſſarily depend upon the original of property, and 
* that there is no other * of any power 
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«whatſcever, but that of the father: it being hard 
to underſtand how there can be no other origina- 


| by fatherhood, and yet that the grounds and prin- 


ciples of governmint depend upon the original of 
property; property and fatherhood being as far dit- 
ferent as lord of a manor and father of children. 
Nor do I ſee how they will either of them agree 
with what our author ſays, Obſervations, 244. of 
God's ſentence againſt Eve, Gen. iii. 16. That is 
the original grant of government: ſo that if that 
were the original, government had not its original, 


by our author's own confeſſion, either from pro» 


perty or fatherhood; and this text, which he 
brings as a proof of Adam's power over Eve, ne- 
ceſſarily contradicts what he ſays of the fatherhood, 
that it is the ſole fountain of all power : for if Adam | 
had any ſuch regal power over Eve, as our author 
contends for, it muſt be by ſome other title than 
that of begetting. ; 

$. 74. But I Have him to reconcile theſe con- 
tradictions, as well as many others, which may 
plentifully be found in him by any one, who will 
but read him with a little attention; and ſhall 
come now to conſider how theſe two originals 


of government, Adam's natural and private do- 


minion, will conſiſt, and ſerve to make out and 


eſtabliſh the titles of ſucceeding monarchs, who, | 
as our author obliges them, muſt all derive their 


-power from theſe + nA Let us then ſuppoſe 
Adam made, by donation, lord and ſole pro- 
-prietor of the are earth, in as large and am- 
ple a manner as Sir Robert could wiſh ; let us 
ſuppoſe him alſo, by right of fatherhood, abſolute 


_ ruler over his children with an unlimited ſupre- 


macy; I aſk then, upon Adam's death 9 be⸗ 
comes of both his natural and private dominion ? 


ons I: * _ it will be * that they de- 


ſcended | 


d 
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ſcended to his _— as ett 
ſeveral places. But this way, it is plain, cannot | 
poſſibly convey both his natural and private do- 
minim to the ſame perſon : for ſhould we 
allow, that all the property, all the eſtate of 
the father, ought to deſcend to the eldeſt fon, 
{which will need ſome proof to eſtabliſh it) and fo 
he has by that title all the private dominion of the 
father, yet the father's natural dommun, the pa- 
ternal power cannot deſcend to him by inheri- 
| tance: for it being a right that accrues to a man 
only by. begetting, no man can have this natural 
dominion over any one he does not beger; unleſs 
it can be ſuppoſed, that a man can have a right 
to any thing, without doing that upon which 
that right is ſolely founded: for if a father by 
bepetting, and no other title, has natural dominion 
over his children, he that does not heget them 
cannot have this natural dominion over them; and 
therefore be it true or falſe, that our author ſays, 
Obſervations, 156. That every man that is born, 
by his very birth becomes a ſubjet? to him that he- 
gets him, this neceſſarily follows, wiz. That a 
man by his birth cannot become a ſubject to his 
brother, who did not beget him; unleſs it can 
be ſuppoſed that a man by the very ſame title 
can come to be under the natural and abſolute Hom 
minion of two different men at onde ; or it be 
ſenſe to ſay, that a man by birth is under the na- 
rural dominion of his father, only becauſe he be- 
gat him, and a man by birth alſo is under the 


= natural dominion of kis eldeſt brother, thangh he þ 


4 not beget him. 
16. 75 If then the privnte denden e . 


His property in the creatures, deſcended: at his 
death all entirely to His eldeft ſon, his heir; 


lor, if it did not, there is preſenthy an end of all 


Fd 
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Dir - Robert's monarchy) and his natural dominion, 


the dominion a father has over his children by be⸗ 
getting them, belonged immediately upon Adam's 
deceaſe, equally to all his ſons who had children, 
* the ſame title their father had it, the ſove- 
T founded upon property, and the ſovereign- 
ty founded upon fatherhood, come to be divided; 
fince Cain, as heir, had that of property alone ; 


Seth, and the other fons, that of fatherhood equal. 


ty ich him. This is the beſt can be made of 


Our author's doctrine, and of the two ti tles of ſove- 
reignty he ſets up in Adam one of them will either 
ſignify nothing; or, if they both muſt ſtand, they 


can ſerve only to confound the rights of princes, 
and Aiſorder government in his poſterity : for by 
building upon two titles to dominion, which can- 


not deſoend together, and which he allows nray 


be ſeparated, (for he yields that Adam's children 
Bad their diftin& territories by right of private do- 
minion, Obſervations, 210, p. 40.) he makes it 
perpetually a doubt upon his principles where cke 
8 is, or to whom we owe dur obedience, 
fince-fatherhood and pr 1 rty are diſtin titles, and 
7 upon Adam's death to be in diſ- 
tinct perſons. And which. then was to give wy 

to the other? | 
F. 76. Let us take the:account of it, ax he him- 


7 if gives it us. He tells us ont of Grotius, That 


Adam's children by donation, aſſignation, or ſome 
kind of ceſſion before he was dead, had their diſtinct 
tetritories by right of private dominion; Abel had 
-hisflocks und paſtares for them: Cain had his fields 
for corn, and the land of Nod, where he built him 
a city,” Obſervations, 210. Here it is obvious to 
demand, which of theſe two after Adam's death 
Was ſovereign? Cain, fays our author, p. 19. By 
PAGE? As heir-q for * to progenitors, «vho 


were 
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were natural parents of | their people, are not only 
bord. F their own children, but alſo of their bre- 
-2hren, ſays our author, p. 19. What was Cain 
heir to? Not the entire poſſeſſions, not all that 
which Adam had private dominion in; for our 
author allows that Abel, by a title derived from 
2 father, had His di Nine territory for paſture by 
: right of private dominion. What * Abel had 
by private dominion, was exempt from Cain's do- 
minion: for he could not have private dominion, 
over that which was under the private domi- 
nian of another; and therefore his ſovereignty 
over his brother is gone with his private dominion, 
and ſo there are preſently two ſovereigns, and his 
imaginary title of fatherhood. is out of doors, and 
Cain is no prince over his brother: or elſe, if Cain 
retain his ſovereignty over Abel, notwithſtanding 
his private dominion, it will follow, that the furft 
grounds and principles of government have no 
to do with property, whatever our author fays to 
the contrary. It is true, Abel did not outlive his 
father Adam; but that makes nothing to the ar- 
gument, which will hold good againſt Sir Robert 
in Abel's iſſue, or in Seth, or in any of the poſte- 
Tity of Adam, not deſcended from Cain. 
6. 77. The fame inconvenience he runs into 
about the three ſons of Noah, who, as he ſays, p. 
13. had the whole world divided among ft them by 
_ their - father. I aſk then in which of the "6 
hall we find th eftabli iſbment of regal power after 
Noah's death? I in all three, as our author there 
ſeems to ſay; then it will follow, that regal pow- 
er is founded in property of land, and follows 
private dominion, and not in Hater nal power, or 
natural dominion; and ſo there is an end of pater- 
nal power as the fountain of regal authority, 


and. ihe ſo much mega Fatherhood quite va- 
| niſhed 


= 3; 


— 


3 


Z a If the regal power deſcended to Shea uk, b 
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eldeſt, and heir to his father, then N oah's divi- .* 


ſion of the world by lot io his ſons, or his ten years 
failing about the Mediterranean to appoint eachſon- 
his part, which our author tells us of, p. 15. Was 
labour loſt; his diviſion of the world to them, was 
to ill, or to no purpoſe : for his grant to: Cham 
and Japbet was little worth, if Shem notwith- | 
. Nanding this grant, as ſoon as Noah was dead., 
was to be lord over them. Or, if this grant of 
pri vate dominion to them, over their aſſigned ter- 
ritories, were good, here were ſet up two diſtinct 
ſorts of power, not ſubordinate one to the other, 
with all thoſe inconveniencies which he muſters 
up againſt the power of the people, Obſervations, 
158. which I ſhall ſet down in his own words, only 
Changing property for people. All power on earth 
is either derived or uſurped from the fatherly power, 
there being no other original to be found of any 
power whatſoever: for if there ſnould be granted 
two ſorts of power, without any ſubordinationofone 
to the other, they would be in perpetual ſtrife which 
ſhould be ſupreme, for two ſupremes cannot agree: 
if the fatherly power be ſupreme, then the power 
grounded on private dominion muſt be ſubordinate, 
and depend on it; and if the power grounded on 
property be ſupreme, then the fatherly power muſt 
ſubmit to it, and cannot be exerciſed without the li- 
cence of the proprietors, which muſt quite deſtroy 


the frame and courſe of nature.“ This is his own 


arguing againſt two diſtinct independent powers, 
which I have ſet down in his own words, only 
putting power riſing from property, for power of 
the people; and when he has anſwered what he 
himſelf has urged here againſt two diſtinct pow- 
ers, We ſhall be better able to ſee how, with any 
- tolerable. —_ he can derive all regu: — 5 
. 1 . from 


veying 
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from the. natural and private dominion of Adam, 
* fatherhood and property together, Lb are 
dliſtinct titles, that do not always meet in the ſame 
perſon ; and it is plain, by his own confeſſion, pre- 
ſently ſeparated as ſoon both as Adam's and Noah's 
death made way for ſucceſſion : though our au- 
thor frequently in his writings jumbles them to- 
gether, and omits not to make uſe of either, ”_ | 
he thinks it will ſound beſt to his purpoſe. 
the abſurdities of this will more fully - i in 
the next chapter, where we ſhall examine the 
ways of conveyance of the 1 oft, 
to $-princes that were to —_ after him. 


9 


CHAP. vm. 


UE the coe of Adam's . Monarchi- 
cal Power. | | 


& 78. Sn Robert, having not 3 very bappy 
in any proof he 1 for the ſovereign- 

ty of Adam, is not much more fortunate in con- 
it to future princes, who, if his politics, 
be true, muſt all derive their titles from that 
firſt monarch. The ways he has aſſigned, as they 
lie ſcattered up and down in his writings, I will 
ſet down in his own words: in his preface he 
tells us, That Adam being . the whole 
world, none of his poſterity had any right to poſſeſs 
any thing, by his grant or permiſſion, or by 
ſucceſſion — him.” Hire he makes two ways of 
conveyance of any thing Adam ſtood 3 of 
and thoſe 1 ſucceſſion. Again he ſays, All 
kings either are, or are to be reputed, the next heirs 
to thoſe firſt progenitors, who are at firſt the na- 
tural parents of the whole people, p. 19. There can- 
not be any multitude * men „ but that in 
: | it, 
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reſt, as being the next heir to Adam, Obſervations, 
253. Here in theſe places inheritance is the only 
way he allows of conveying monarchical power 


to princes. In other places he tells us, Ob/ervati> 


ons, 155. All power on earth is either derived or 
uſurped from the fatherly power, Ob/ervations, 1 5B. 
All kings that now are, or ever were, are or were 


either fathers of their people, or heirs of ſuch fa- 


thers, or uſurpers of the right of ſuch fathers, 
Obſervations, 253. And here he makes inberi- 


tance or uſurpation the only ways whereby kings 
come by this original poꝛber : but yet he tells us, 
This. fatherly empire, as it was of itſelf here- 


ditary, ſo it was alienable by patent, and ſeizable 


. by an uſurper, Obſervations, 190. So then here 


inheritance, grant, or uſurpation, will convey it. 
And laſt of all, which is moſt admirable, he tells 
us, p. 100 It ſkills not which way kings come 
by their power, whether by election, donation, ſac- 


ceſſion, or by any other means ; for it is ſtill the 


manner of the government by ſupreme power, that 
makes them properly kings, and not the means of 
obtaining their crowns. Which I think is a full 


anſwer to all his whole Hypot hes and diſcourſe 


about Adam's royal authority, as the fountain 
from which all princes were to derive theirs: and 
he might have ſpared the trouble of ſpeaking fo 
much as he does, up and down, of heirs and in- 
heritance, if to make any one properly à bing, 
needs no more but governing by ſupreme power, and 
i matters nat by what means he came by it, 

9. 79. By this notable way, our author may 
make Oliver as properly king, as any one elſe 
he could think of: and had he had the - happineſs 
to live under 2 s government he could 
2 | | 2 | not 


56 Or Ge wt. 3; 
not by this his own rule have forborn to have ” 
done homage to him, with O Ling live for euer, 
ſinee the manner of bis government by ſupreme 
power, made him properly king, who was but 
the day before properly aner. And if Don 
Dubin had taught his ſquire to govern with fu- 
preme authority, our author no doubt could have 
made a moſt loyal ſubject in Sancho Pancha's 


„and; and he —_ needs have deſerved ſome © 


preferment i in ſuch governments, ſince I think he 
is the firſt politician, ho, pretending to ſettle 
government upon its true baſis, and to eſtabliſh 
the thrones of lawful! princes, ever told the world, 
That he was properly a king, whoſe manner of 
| government was by ſupreme power, by what means 
forever he obtained it; which in plain Engh/b is to 
ſayz that regal and ſupreme power is properly and 
truly his, who can by any means ſeize upon it; 
and 1 this be to be properly a king, I wonder ;how 
he came "40 agree of, or where-he will find, an 
| uy "ot EET | 
| FS. 80. This 1s « n a doctrine; that the 
Furpriſe of it hath' made me paſs by, without their 


due reflection, the contradictions he runs into, by 


making ſometimes inheritance alone, | ſometimes 
only From or inheritance, ſometimes only inberi- 
trance or " uſurpation, ſometimes all theſe three, 
and at laſt election or any other meant, added to 
them, the ways whereby Adam's royal ' authority, 
that is, his right to ſupreme rule, could be con- 
veyed down to future kings and governors; ſo as 
. — give them a title to the obedience and ſubjection 
of the. people. But theſe contradictions lie ſo 
open, that the very reading of our authors -own 
words will diſcover them to any ordinary under- 
ſanding ; and though what I have quoted out of 


_ (With „ more of the ſame ſtrain and 
cohe- 


- i; 
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coherence, which might be found in him) might 


well excuſe me from any farther trouble in this 


argument, yet having propoſed to myſelf, to exa - 
8 7 — the 3 * parts * | Capps "ev I ſhall a little 

more particularly. conſider how inheritance, grant, 
h uſurpation or election, can any way make out go- 
vernment in the world upon his principles; or de- 
rive to any one a right of empire, from this regal 
authority of Adam, had it been never ſo well prov- 


2 or he had been abſolme e and lord 
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25 Mo onarchy, by Inberitanc from. Adam. 
1 7 —HOUGH: ch ata plain, 580 


| 3 nay, ſhould all men be of our author's 
mind, that divine appointment had ordained it to 
be monarchiral; yet, ſince. men we cannot obey any 
thing; that cannot command 4 and ideas of go- 
vernment in the fancy, though” never fo perfect, 
though never ſo right, cannot give laws, nor 
preſcribe rules to the actions of men; it would 
be of no behoof for the ſettling of order, and 
eſtabliſhment of government in its exerciſe and 
uſe amongſt men, unleſs there were a way alſo 
taught how to know the perſon to whom it be- 
longed to have this power, and lexerciſe this do- 
minion over others. It is in vain then to talk of 
ſubjection and obedience without telling us whom 
we are to obey: for were I never ſo fully perſuad- 
ed that there ought to be magiſtracy and rule in 

the world; yet I am never the leſs at liberty ſtill, 
Wl it 9 who | is the: perſon that. . right 
E 3 to 


there ought to be government in the 
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to my obedience; ſince, if there be no marks to 
know him by, and diſtinguiſm him that hath 
right to rule from other men, it may be myſelf, 
as well as any other. And therefore, though 
ſubmiſſion to government be every one's duty, yet 


ſince that ſignifies nothing but ſubmitting to the 


direction and laws of ſuch wen as have authority 
to command, it is not tnoug 
, to convince him that there is regal p. 


in the world; but there muſt be ways of 9 


ing, and knowing the perſon to whom this regal 
Peter of right belongs: and a man can never 
be obliged in conſcience to ſubmit to any power, 
unleſs he can be ſatisfied who is the perſon who 
has a right to exerciſe that power over him. If 
this were not ſo, there would be no diſtinctior 
between pirates and lawful princes; he that has 
force is without any more ado to be obeyed, and 
crowns and ſcepters would become the inheritance 
only of violence and rapine. Men too might as of- 
ten and as innqcently change their governors,. as 
they do their;phyſicians, if the perſon cannot be 
known who has a right to direct me, and whoſe 
| preſcriptions» I am bound to follow. To lere 
therefore men's conſciences, under an-obli 

to it is neceſſary that they know not 
only, that there is a power ſomewhere in the world, 

but the perſon who by _ is veſted with this 


Feen them. 
g. 82. How 1 en our 88 e in 


bis attempts, to ſet up a monarchical abſolute pow- 
er in Adam, the reader may judge by what has 


been already ſaid; but were that abfolute monar- 
chy as clear as our author would defire it, as I 
preſume it is the contrary, yet it could be of no 
uſe to the government of mankind now in the 
* wakſs healſo make out t theſe two 5 „ 

; iT/ts 
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Fir, That this power of Adam was not to end 
with him, but was upon his deceaſe conveyed 
intire to ſome other perſon, and ſo on to poſte- 
rity. . 
Secondly, That the princes and rulers now on 
earth are poſſeſſed of this power of Adam by a right 
y of conveyance derived to them. 
F. 83. If the firſt of theſe fail, the power of 
Adam, were it never ſo great, never ſo certain; 
will ſignify nothing to the preſent government and 
ſocieties in the world; but we muſt ſeek out 
ſome other original of power for the government 
of polities than .this of Adam, or elſe there will 
be none at all in the world. If the latter fail, it 
will deſtroy the authority of the preſent governors, 
and abſolve the people from ſubjection to them, 
ſince they, having no better a claim than others 
to that power, which is alone the fountain, of all 
authority, can have no title to rule over them. 
F. 84. Our author having fancied an abſolute 
ſovereignty in Adam, mentions ſeveral ways of 
its conveyance to princes, that were to be his 
ſucceſſors ; but that which he chiefly inſiſts on, 
is that of inheritance, which occurs ſo often in 
his ſeveral diſcourſes; and I having in the fore- 
going chapter quoted ſeveral of theſe paſſages, 
I ſhall not need here again to repeat them. 'This 
ſovereignty he erects, as has been ſaid upon a 
double foundation, wiz. that of property, and that 
of fatherhood. One was the right he was ſup- 
poſed to have in all creatures, a right to poſſeſs 
the earth with the beaſts, and other inferior ranks 
of things in it, for his private uſe, excluſive of 
all other men. The other. was the right he was 
ſuppoſed to have, to rule and govern men, all the 
EEE. 
e ITC ũ 
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8. 8 5. In both theſe rights, there being ſup- 

W an excluſion of all other men, it muſt be 

upon ſome reaſon peculiar to Adam, that my 
muſt both be founded. 

TLlhat of his property our author ſuppoſes to. 
ariſe from God's immediate donation, Gen. i. 28. 
and that of fatherhood from the act of begetting-: 
now in all - inheritance, if the heir ſucceec not to 
the reaſon upon which his father's right was 
founded, he cangot ſucceed to the right which 
followeth from it. For example, Adam had a 
right of property in the creatures upon the dona- 
tion and grant of God almighty, who was lord 
and proprietor of them all: let this be ſo as our 
author tells us, yet upon his death his heir 
can have no title to them, no ſuch right of pro- 
perty in them, unleſs the ſame reaſon, viz. God's 
onation, veſted a right in the heir too: for if 
Adam could have had no property in, nor uſe 
of the creatures, without this poſitive donation 
from God, and this donation were only perſonally 
to Adam, his Heir could have no right by it; but 
ppon his death it muſt revert to God, the lord 
8 owner again; for poſitive grants give no title 
farther than the expreſs words convey it, and by 
which only it is held. And thus, if as our 
author himſelf contends, that donation, Gen. i. 28. 
were made only to n perſonally, his heir 
could not ſucceed to his property in the creatures; 
and if it were a donation to any but Adam, let it 


- 1— 2 ——— 2 = - = — 6 — 
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be ſhewn, that it was to his heir in our author's 


| denſe, i. e. to one 'of his children, exclulive of 
| all the reſt. 

9 9g. 86. But not to e our author too 4 out 
1 of the way, the plain of the caſe is this. God 

1 avs made man, and planted in him, as in all 

| "wy — a ſtrong of ſelf- preſervation, 
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* 


. 
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and furniſhed the world with things fit for food 
and raiment, and other feceſſaries of life, ſub- 
fervient to his deſign, that man ſhould live and 
ide for ſome time upon the face of the earth, 
and not that fo curious and wonderful a piece of 
workmanſhip, by his own negligence, or want 
of neceſſaries, ſhould periſh” again, preſently af- 


ter a few moments continuance;, God, I ſay, 


having made man and the world thus, ſpoke to 
him, (that is) directed him by his ſenſes and rea- 


ſon, as he did the inferior animals by their ſenſe 


and inſtinct, which were ſerviceable for his ſub- 
ſiſtence, and given him as the means of his pre- 
ſervation: And therefore I doubt not, but be- 


fore theſe words: were pronounced, i. Gen. 28, 


29. (if they muſt be underſtood literally to have 
been ſp beten) and without any ſuch verbal dbnation; 


man had a right to the uſe of the creatures, by 


| the will and grant of God: for the deſire, ſtrong 


deſire of preſerving, His life and being, having 


been planted in him as a principle of action by | 


God himſelf, reaſon, ꝛbhich vba the voice of God 


in him, could not but teach him and aſſure him, 
that purſuing: that natural inclination he had to 


preſerve: his being, he followed the will of his 
maker, and therefore had a right to make uſe of 
thoſe creatures, which by his reaſon or ſenſes he 
could diſcover would be ſerviceable - thereunto. 
And thus man's property in the creatures was 


founded upon the right he had to make uſe of 


thoſe things that were: neceſſary” or. uſeful to his 
| "beings N 

211. Wy This being the reaſon nd! foiindation of 
Adam property, gave the fame title, on the 


ſame ground, to all his children, not only after 


his death, but in his life-time: ſo that here was 


no eg of his Heir above his other children, 


. which 


Cad 2 
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which could exclude them. from an equal right 
to the uſe of the inferior creatures, for the com- 
' fortable preſervation of their beings, which is all 
the property man hath in them; and ſo Adam's 
ſovereignty built on property, or; as our author 


calls it, private dominion, comes to nothing. Every | 


man had a right to the creatures, by the ſame ti- 


tile Adam had, viz. by the right every one had to 


take care of, and provide for their ſubſiſtence : and 


3; thus men had a right in common,. Adam's chil- 


dren in common with him. But if any one had 
began, and made himfelf a property in any parti- 
cular thing, (which how. he, or any one ele, could 
do, ſhall be ſhewn in another place) that thing, 
that poſſeſſion, if he diſpoſed not otherwiſe of it 
by his poſitive grant, deſcended naturally to tis 
children, and they had a right to ſucceed to it, 
and poſſeſs it. 5 
6. 88. It might reaſonably Nl hae, how 
come children by this right af poſſeſſing, before 
any other, the properties of their parents upon 


their deceaſe? for it being perſonally the parents, 


when they die, without actually transferring their 
right to another, why does it not return again to 
the common ſtock of mankind ? It will perhaps 
de anſwered, that common confent hath diſpoſed 
of -it to their children. Common practice, we 
ſee indeed, does ſo diſpoſe of it; but we cannot 
ſay, that it is the common conſent of mankind ;, 

= that hath never been aſked, nor actually 
given; and if common tacit conſent hath 
eſtabliſhed it, it would make but a poſitive, and 
not a natural right of children to inherit the 
goods of their parents: but where the practice 
is univerſal, it is reaſonable to think the cauſe is 
natural. The ground then I think to be this. 


| The rg and frongeſt defire Cod planted in 


men, 5 


1 * 


[ 


i 
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men, and wrought into the very principles of _ 
their nature, being that of ſelf- preſervation, that 
is the foundation of a right to the creatures for 
the particular ſupport and uſe of each individual 
perſon himſelf. But, next to this, God rer 
in men a ſtrong deſire alſo of propagatin 

kind, and continuing themſelves in their po homer x 
and this gives children a title to ſhare in the pro- 
Perry of their parents, and a right to inherit their 
_ _ poſſeſſions, Men are not proprietors of what 


they have, merely for themſelves ; their children 


have a title to part of it, and have their kind of 
right joined with their parents, in the poſſeſſion 
which comes to be wholly theirs, when death, 
having put an end to their parents uſe of it, hath 
taken them from their poſſeſſions ; and this we 
call inheritance : men being by a like obligation 
bound to preſerve what they have begotten, as 
to preſerve themſelves, their iſſue come to have 
a right in the goods they are poſſeſſed of. That 


children have ſuch a right, is plain from the 


laws of God; and that men are convinced that 
children have. ſuch a right, is evident from the 
law of the land; both which laws We parents: 
to provide for their children. bb 


6. 89. For children being by the courſe of GR ” 


ture, born weak, and unable to provide for 
themſelves, they have by the appointment of God 
himſelf, who hath thus ordered the courſe of na- 
ture, a right to be nouriſhed and maintained by _ 
their parents; nay, a right not only to a bare. 
ſubſiſtence, but to the conveniencies and comforts. 
of life, as far as the conditions of their parents 
can afford it. Hence it comes, that when their 
parents leave the world, and ſo the care due to 
their children ceaſes, the effects of it are to ex- 


tend as far as poſſibly they can, and the W 


* 
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they have made in their life-time, are underſtood 
to be intended as nature requires they ſhould, 
for their children, whom, after themſelves, they 
are bound to provide for: though the dying pa- 
rents, by expreſs words, declare nothing about 

them, nature appoints the deſcent of their proper- 
ty to their children, who thus come to have a 
-title, and natural right of inheritance to their fa- 
thers goods, which. * reſt of mankind cannot 
| e n 5 
g. 90. Were it not for this right: of being 

| N and maintained by their parents, which 
God and nature has given to children, and obliged 
parents to as a duty, it would be reaſonable, that 
the father ſhould inherit the eſtate of his ſon, and 
be preferred in the inheritance before his grand- 
child: for to the grand-father there is due-a long 
ſcore of care and expences laid out upon the 
breeding and education of his ſon, which one 
would think in juſtice ought to be paid. But 
that having been done in obedience to the ſame 
law, whereby he received nouriſhment and edu- 
cation from his own parents; this fcore of educa- 
tion, received from a man's father, is paid by 


taking care and providing for his on children; 


4s paid, I fay, as much as is required of payment 
by alteration of pro perty, unleſs preſent neceſſi- 
ty of the parents require a. return of goods 
for their neceſſary ' ſupport and ſubſiſtence : for 
we are not now ſpeaking of that reverence, ac- 
knowledgment, refpe&t and honour, that is al- 
Ways due from children to their parents; but of 
poſſeſſions and commodities. of life valuable by 
money. But though it be incumbent on parents 
to bring up and provide for their children, yet 
this debt to their children does not quite cancel 
15 the core due to their * ; but only is _ 
| 4 7 


if 
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by nature preferable to it; for the debt a man 
owes his father takes place, and gives the father 


a right to inherit the ſons goods, where, for 


want of iſſue, the right of children doth not ex- 
clude that title, and therefore a man having a 
right to be maintained by his children, where he 
needs it; and to enjoy alſo the comforts of life 
from them, when the neceſſary proviſion due to - 


- town and their children will afford it; if his ſon 
die without iſſue, the father has a right in nature 


to poſſeſs his goods and inherit his eſtate, (What- 


ever the municipal laws of ſome countries may 
abſurdly direct otherwiſe ;) and fo again his chil- 
dren and their iſſue from him; or for want of 
ſuch, his father and his iſſue. But where no 


filet: are to be found, 1. e. no kindred, there we 


ſee the poſſeſſions of a private.man, revert to the 
community, and ſo in politic ſocieties come into 
the hands of the public magiſtrate; but in the 
"ſtate of nature become again perfectly common, no 
"2d having a right to inherit them :. nor can any 
one have a property in them, otherwiſe than in 
other things common by nature; of which I ſhall 
ery? in its due place. 

9. 91. I have been the larger, in ſhewing upon 
what ground children have a right to ſucceed to 
the poſſeſſion of their fathers properties, not only 
becauſe by it, it will appear, that if Adam had a 
property (a titular inſignificant uſeleſs property; 
for it could be no better, for he was bound to 
nouriſh and maintain his children and»poſterity - 
out of it) in the whole earth and its product, yet 
all his children coming to have, by the law of 
nature and right of inheritance, a joint title, and 
right of property in it after his death, it could 
convey no right of ſovereignty to any one of his 
Fe erg over the Teſt 3 ſince every one e 

e right 


> 
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right of inheritance to his portion, they might 
enjoy their inheritance, or any part of it in com- 
mon, or ſhare it, or ſome parts of it, by diviſion, 
as it beſt liked them. But no one could pretend 


do the whole inheritance, or any ſovereignty ſup- 
poſed to accompany it; ſince a right of inheri- 
tance gave every one of the reſt, as well as any 


one, a title to ſhare in the goods of his father. 
Not only upon this account, I ſay, have I been 
ſo particular in examining the reaſon of children's 
inheriting the property of their fathers, but alſo 


becauſe it will give us farther light in the inhe- 


ritance of rule and power, which in countries 
where their particular municipal laws give the- 
whole poſſeſſion of land intirely to the firſt-born, 
and deſcent of power has given ſo to men by this 
cuſtom, ſome have been apt to be deceived into 
an opinion that there was a natural or divine 


right of primogeniture, to both ęſate and power ;. 


and that the inheritance of both rule over men, 


and property in things, ſprang from the ſame 
ginal, and were to deſcend by the fame. 


ori 


9. 92. Property whoſe original is from tlie 


right a man has to uſe any of the inferior creatures: 


of every man's right and property, by preſerv- 


ing him from the violence or injury of others, is 
for the good of the governed: for the magiſtrate's. 
' {word being for a terror to evil doers, and by that 
terror to inforce men to obſerve the poſitive laws 
of the ſociety, made conformable to the laws of 


Fon 
. 
. 


nature, for the public good, . e, the good of 


| fr the ſubſiſtence and comfort of his life, is 
for the benefit and ſole advantage of the proprie-- 
tor, fo that he may even deſtroy the thing, that he 
has property in by his uſe of it, where need re- 
quires : but government being for the preſervation. 


— 


er 
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every particular member of that ſociery, as far as 
by common rules it can be provided for; the 2 
ſword is not given the magiſtrate for his own good | 

alone. 

9.93. Children therefore as has deen ne wed, 
by the dependance they have on their parents for | 
fubſiſtence, have a right of inheritance to their 
fathers property, as that which belongs to them, 
for their proper good and behoof, and therefore 
are fitly termed goods, wherein the firſt-born has 
not a ſole or peculiar right by any law of God 
and nature, the younger children having an equal 
title with him, founded on that right they all 
have to maintenance, ſupport, and comfort from 
their parents, and on nothing elſe. But govern- 
ment. being for the benefit of the governed, and 
not the ſole advantage of the governors, (but only | 
for their's with the reſt, as they make a part of 

that politic body, each of whoſe parts and mem- 
bers are taken care of, and directed in its peculiar 
functions for the good of the whole, by the laws 
of ſociety) cannot be inherited by the ſame title, 
that children have to the goods of their father. 
The right a ſon has to be maintained and pro- 
vided with the neceſſaries and conveniences of ß 
life out of his father's ſtock, gives him a right to 
ſucceed to his father's property for his own good ; 

but this can give him no right to ſacceed alſo 

to the rule which his father had over other men. 
All that a child has right to claim from his father 

3s nouriſhment and education, and the things na- 

ture furniſhes for the ſupport of life; but he has 

no right to demand rule or r from him: 

he can ſubfiſt and receive from him the portion 

of good things, and advantages of education na- 
turally due to him, without empire and dominion. 
That (if his. father hath nth? Was veſted i in him, 


for 
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for the pod and behoof of others : and there- 
fore the ſon cannot claim or inherit it by a title,. 
"which. is founded wholly on his own private good 
| and advantage.. | 
g. 94. We muſt 10 OW Ms firſt Tuler,, 
from whom any one claims, came by his autho-- 
rity, upon what ground any one has empire, what: 
his title is to it,. before we can know who has a. 
right to ſucceed him in it, and inherit it from 
bim; if the. agreement and conſent of men firſt 
gave a. ſcepter into any man's hand, or put a 
crown on his head, that alſo muſt direct its de 
ſcent and cohveyance; for the ſame authority, 
that made the firſt a lawful ruler; muſt make the 
ſecond too, and ſo give right of ſucceſſion : in 
this caſe, inheritance, or primogeniture, can in its: 
{elf have no right, no pretence to it, any farther 
than that conſent, which eſtabliſhed the form of the- 
government, hath fo ſettled the ſucceſſion. And 
thus we. ſee the ſucceſſion of crowns, in ſeveral 
countries, places it on. different- heads, and he- 
comes by right of ſucceſſion to be a prince in one 
| place, who would be a ſubject in another. 
_ - $7 95. If God, -4 his poſitive grant and re- 
2X0 vealed declaration, ſt gave rule and dominion to 
any man, he that. will claim by that title, muſt 
have the ſame poſitive grant of God for his ſuc-- 
ceſſion: for if that has not directed the courſe of 
its deſcent and conveyance down to others, no 
body can ſucceed to this title of the firſt ruler: 


1 Children have no right of inheritance to this; and 


primogeniture can lay no claim to it, unleſs God, 
the author of this conſtitution, hath ſo ordained 
it. Thus we ſee, the pretenſions of Saul's fami- 
ly, who. received his crown from the immediate 
appointment of God, ended with his reign; and 


. | | — VF the ſame — that . reigned, £7775 
g God's 
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God's appointment, ſucceeded. in his throne; to 
the excluſion of Jonathan, and all pretenſions of 
paternal inheritance: and if Salomon had a right 
to ſucceed his father, it. muſt be by ſome _ 
title than that of primogeniture. A cadet, or 
ſiſter's ſon, muſt have the preference in — 8 
if he has the ſame title the firſt lawful prince had: 
and in dominion that has its foundation only in 


the poſitive appointment of God himſelf, Benjamin, 


the youngeſt, muſt have the inheritance of the 


i crown, if God ſo direct, as well 4s one of that 


tribe had the firſt poſſeſſion. py 

9g. 96. If paternal right, the act af begetting, | 
2 give a man rule and dominion, inheritance or pri- 
mogeniture can give no title: for he that cannot 


ſucceed to his father's: title, which was begetting, 
cannot ſucceed to that power over his brethren, 


which his father had by paternal right over them. 
But of this I ſhall: have occaſion to ſay more in 
another place. This is plain in the mean time, 
that any government, Whether ſuppoſed to be at 
firſt founded in paternal right, conſent of the people, 
or the .pofitive appointment of God himſelf, 3 
can ſuperſede either of the other, and ſo 
new government upon a new e E 7 * 
any government began upon either of theſe can by 
right of ſucceſſion come to thoſe only, who have 
the title of him they ſucceed to: power founded on 
contract can deſcend only to him, who has right 
by that contract: power founded on begetting, he 
only can have that begets 3 and power founded on 
the . poſitive grant or donation of God, he only 
can have by right of ſucceſſion, to whom that 


grant directs it. 


9. 97. From what I have faid, I think this is 
clear, that a right to the uſe of the creatures, 


being founded FOO" in the right a man has 
_ 
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to ſubſiſt and enjoy the conveniences 
the natural right children have to 
goods of eli parents, being founded i ide 
they have to the ſame ſubſiſtence and commodi- 
ties of life, out of the ſtock of their parents, 
who are therefore taught by natural love and ten- 
derneſs to provide for them, as a part of them- 
ſelves; and all this being only for the good of the 
proprietor, or heir; it can be no reaſon for chil- 
dren's inheriting of rule and dominion, which has 
another original and a different end. Nor can 
primogeniture have any pretence to a right of 
ſolely inheriting either property or power,” as we 
ſhall, in its due place, ſee more fully. It is 
| enough to have ſhewed here, that Adam's proper- 
ty, or private dominion, could not convey any ſo- 
vereignty or rule to his heir, who not having a 
right to inherit all his father's poſſeſſions, could 
not thereby come to have any ſovereignty over 
his brethren: and therefore if any ſovereignty on 
account of his property had been veſted in Adam, 
which in truth there was mot, 7 it would: have 
died with him. | 
F. 98. As Adams ſovereignty, if, by virtue of | 
bein g proprietor” of the world, he had any autho- 
rity over men, could not have been inherited by 
any of his children over the reſt, becauſe they had 
the ſame title to divide the inheritance, and every 
one had a right to a portion of his father's poſ- 
ſeſſions; ſo neither could Adam's ſovereignty by 
Tight of fatherhood, if any fuch he had, deſcend 
to any one of his children: for it being, in our 
author's account, a right acquired by begetting to 
rule over thoſe he had begotten, it was not a 
power poflible to be inherited, becauſe the right 
being conſequent to, and built on, an act perfect- 
M —— made chat nay too, and im- 
poſlible 
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poſlible to be inherited: for paternal power, be- 
ing a natural right riſing only from the relation of 
father and ſon, is as impoſſible to be inherited as 
the relation itſelf; and a man may pretend as well 
to inherit the conjugal power the huſband, whoſe 
heir he is, had over his wife, as he can to inhe- 
rit the paternal power of a father over his children: 
for the power of the huſband being founded on 
contract, and the power of the father on begetting, 
he may as well inherit the power obtained by the 
conjugal contract, which was only perſonal, as he 

may the power obtained by begetting, which 

could reach no farther than the perſon of the be- 
getter, unleſs begetting can be a title to power in 
him that does not begart t. 

g. 99. Which makes it a reaſonable queſtion to 
aſk, whether Adam dying before Eve, his heir, 
(ſuppoſe Cain or Seth) ſhould have by right of in» 
heriting Adam's fatherhood, ſovereign power over 
Eve his mother: for Adam's fatherhood being no» 
thing but a right he had togovern his children, be- 
cauſe he begot them, he that inherits Adam's fa- 
therhood, inherits nothing, even in our author's ſenſe, 
but the right Adam had to govern his children, be- 
cauſe he begot them: ſo that the monarchy of the 
heir would not have taken in Eve; or if it did, it 
being nothing but the fatherhood of Adam deſcend- 
ed by inheritance, thè heir muſt have right to go- 
vern Eve, becauſe Adam begot her; forfatherhood 
is nothing elſe. C. 
F. 100. Perhaps it will be ſaĩd with our author, 
that a man can alien his power over his child; 
and what may be transferred by compact, may 
be poſſeſſed by inheritance. I anſwer, a father 
cannot alien the power he has over his child: he 
may perhaps to ſome degrees forfeit it, but can- 
not transfer it; and if any other man acquire it, 
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it is not by the father's grant, but by ſome act of 
his own. For example, a father unnaturally 
ceareleſs of his child, ſells or gives him to another 
man; and he again expoſes him ; à third man 
finding him, breeds up, cheriſnes, and provides 
for him as this own: I think in this. caſe, nobo- 
dy will doubt, but that the greateſt part of filial 


duty and ſubjection was here owing, and to be 


paid to his foſter- father; and if any thing could 
be demanded from the child, by . of the 
other, it could be only e e e er father, 
WhO eee might — forfeited his right to 
much of that duty comprehended in the com 
mand, Honour your parents, but could transfer 
none of it to another. He that purchaſed and 
neglected the child, got by his purchaſe and grant 
of the father, no title to duty or honour from the 
child; but only he acquired it, who by his own 
| authority, performing the office and care of a fa- 
ther, to the forlorn and periſhing infant, made 


_ - himſelf, by paternal care, a title to proportiona- 


ble degrees of paternal power. This will be 
more eafily admitted upon conſideration: of the na- 
ture of paternal power, for. which * ley a: rea- 
der to the ſecond Boo. 
Fg. 101. To return to the — in e * 
this is evident, That paternal power ariſing only 
from begetting, for in that our author places it 
alone, can neither be transferred: nor inherited : 
and he that does not beget, can no more have pa- 
ternal power, which ariſes from thence, than 
he can have a right to any thing, who performs 


not the condition, to which only it is annexed.. 


If one ſhould aſk by what law has a father 
power over his children ? it will be anſwered no- 


_. . doubt) by the law of nature, which gives ſuch a: 


5 ” over r them, to bim that 2 them. It 


one 
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One ſhotild aſt likewiſe, by what law does Our 
author's heir come by a right to inherit? I think 
it would be anſwered, by the law of nature too: 


for 1 find not that our author brings one word of 


ſeripture to prove the right of ſuch an heir he 
ſpeaks of. Why then the law of nature gives 


fathers paternal power over their children, be- 
cauſe they did beget them; and the ſame law of 
nature gives the ſame paternal power to the heir 
over his brethren who did not beget them: 
whence it follows, that either the father has not 


Bis paternal power by begetting, or elſe that the 
heir has it not at all; for it is hard to underſtand ; 


how: the law of miture: which is the law of rea- 
can give the paternal power to the father 
_ over his Fitdren , for the only reaſon of begetting; 
and to the firſt born over his brethren without 
this only reaſon, i. e. for no reaſon at all: and if 
the eldeſt, by the law of nature, can inherit this 
- paternal power, without the only reaſon that gives 
a title to it, ſo may the youngeſt as well as he, and 


a ſtranger as well as either; for where there is no 
reaſon for any one, as there is not, but for him that 


begets, all have an equal title. I am ſure our au- 


thor offers no reafon-z and when any body does, 


we ſhall ſee whether it will hold or no. 

F. 102. In the mean time it is as good ſenſe to 
ſay, that by the law of nature a man has right 
to inherit the property of another, becauſe he 
is of kin to him, and is known to be of his 
blood ; and therefore, by the ſame law of nature, 


an utter ſtranger to his blood has a right to inherit 


bis eſtate; as to ſay that, by the law of nature, 


he that begets them has paternal power over his 


children, and therefore by the law of nature, 


the heir that begets them not, has this pater nal 
ee over them ʒ or arp the Jay of the 


land 
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land gave ' abſolute power over their children to 
ſuch only who nurſed them, and fed their chil- 
dren themſelves, could any body pretend, that this 
law gave any one, who did no ſuch thing, abſo- 


lute power over thoſe, who were not his children? 


g. 103. When therefore it can be ſhewed, that 
conjugal power can belong to him that is not an 


huſband, it will alſo I believe be proved, that our 
author's paternal power, acquired by begetting, 


may be inherited by a ſon; and that a brother, 
as heir to his father's power, may have paternal 
power over his brethren, and by the ſame rule 


conjugal power too: but till then, I think 
we may reſt ſatisfied, that the paternal power of 


Adam, this ſovereign au thority of fatherhood, 


| were there any ſuch, could not deſcend to, nor 


be inherited by his nexr heir. Fatherly power, 


1I eaſily grant our author, if it will do him any 


good, can never be loſt, becauſe it will be as long 


in the world as thare are fathers ; but none of 


them will have Adam's paternal power, or derive 
their's from him; but every one will have his 


on by the ſame title Adam had his, viz. by be- 


getting, but not by inheritance, or ſucceſſion, no 


more than huſbands have their conjugal power by 


inheritance from Adam. And thus we ſee, as Adam 
had no ſuch property, no ſuch paternal power, as 


gave him ſovereign juriſdiftion over mankind ; ſo 
likewiſe his ſovereignty built upon either of theſe 
titles, if he had any ſuch, could not have de- 


ſcended to his heir, but muſt have ended with 


him. Adam therefore, as has been proved, being 
neither monareh, nor his imaginary monarchy 


hereditable, the power which is now in the 
world, is not that which was Adam's, ſince all 


5 that Adam could have upon our author 8 grounds, | 
either of property or — neceſſarily died 


with 
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with him, and could not be conveyed to poſterity 
by inheritance. In the next place we will conſi- 
der, whether Adam had any ſuch heir, to inherit 


his power, as our author talks of. 


HA X. | 
| 07 the Heir to Adim's Monarchical Power. 


F. 104. O author tells us, Obſervations, 
e 25 3. That it is a truth undeniable, 
that there cannot be any multitude of men whatſo- 
ever, either great or ſmall, tho gathered together 
from the ſeveral corners and remoteſt regions of the 
world, but that in the ſame multitude, conſidered by 
its ſelf, there is one man amongſt them, that in na- 
ture hath a right to be king of all the reſt, as being 
the next heir to Adam, and all the other ſubjects to 
him: every man by nature is a king or a ſubject.“ 
And again, fp. 20. If Adam himſelf were ſtill liv- 
ing, and now ready to die, it is certain that there is 
one man, and but one in the world who is next heir. 
Let this multitude of men be, if our author pleaſes, 

all the princes upon the earth, there will then be, 
buy our author's rule, one amongſt them, that in na- 

ture hath a right to be king of all the reſt, as be- 
ing the right heir to Adam ; an excellent way to 
eſtabliſh the thrones of princes, and ſettle the obe- 
dience of their ſubjects, by ſetting up an hundred, 
or perhaps a thouſand titles (if there be ſo many 
princes in the world) againſt any king now reign- 
ing, each as good, upon our author's grounds, as 
his who wears the crown. If this right of heir 
carry any weight with it, if it be the ordinance 
of God, as our author ſeems to tell us, Obſervati- 
ons, 244. muſt not all be ſubject to it, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt? Can thoſe who wear 
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the name of princes, without having the right of 
being heirs to Adam, demand obedience from their 
ſubjects by this title, and not be bound to pay it 

by the ſame law? Either governments in the 

world are not to be claimed, and held by this ti- 

tle of Adam's heir; and then the ſtarting of it is 

to no purpoſe, the being or not being Adam's heir 
ſignifies nothing as to the title of dominion : or 

tit it really be, as our author ſays, the true tithe to 
government and ſovereignty, the firſt thing to 
.. de: done, 1 is to find out this true heir of Adam, 
ſeat him in his throne, and then all the kings and 
princes of the world ought to come and reſign up 
their - crowns and ſcepters to him, as things that 

| heloag no more to them, than to ay of Shel ſub- 
ith 9. 205+ For — this 1 in nature, of 
Adam's heir, to be king over all the race of men, 
(for all together they make one multitude) is a 
right not neceſſary to the making of a lawful 
king, and ſo there may be lawful kings without /it, 
and then kings titles and power depend not on it; 
ox elſe all the kings in the world but one are 
not lawful kings, and fo. have no right to obedi- 
ence: either this title of heir to Adam is that 
whereby kings hold their crowns, and have a 
right to ſubjection from their ſuhjects, and then 
one only can have it, and the reſt being ſubjects 
can require no obedience from other men, who are 
but their fellow ſubjects; or elſe it is not the title 
whereby kings rule, and have a right to obedi- 
ence from their ſubjects, and then kings are kings 
without it, and this dream of the natural ſove- 
reignty of Adam's heir is of no uſe to obedience 
and government: for if kings have a right to do- 
minion, and the obedience of their ſubjects, who 
4 ts * can N be, n e "__ 
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titles. 
every one is his heir; and ſo every one has regal 
power: for if two ſons can be heirs together, then 


their eſtates and kingdoms, a reformer of . 
F 
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uſe is there of ſuch a title, when we are obliged 


to obey without it? If kings, who are not heirs 
to Adam, have no right to ſovereignty, we are all 
free, till our author, or any body for him, will 


ſhew us Adam's right heir. If there be. but one 
heir of Adam, there can be but one lawful king 


in the world, and nobody in conſcience can be 
obliged to obedience! till it be reſolved who that 


is ; for it may be any one, who is not known to 


be of a BY unger houfe, and all others have equal 
Tf there be more than one heir of Adam, 


all the ſons are equally heirs, and ſo all are heirs, 
being all ſons, or ſons ſons of Adam. Betwixt 


theſe two the right of heir cannot ſtand ; for by 


it either but one only man, or all men are kings. 
Take which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of 


government and obedience; ſince, if all men are 


heirs, they can owe obedience to nobody; if only 


one, nobody can be obliged to pay obedience to 


IT, till he be known and his title made out. 


8 4 N N & 8 7 I — 
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5. 106. „Ten great queſtion which in all ages 
has diſturbed mankind, and brought 


on | then the greateſt part of thoſe miſchiefs which 
have ruined cities, depopulated countries, and diſ- 
ordered the peace of the world, has been, not 
whether there be power in the world, nor whence 
it came, but who ſhould have it. The ſettling of 
this point being of no ſmaller moment than the 
ſecurity of princes, and the peace and welfare of 
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one would think, ſhould lay this ſure, and be ves 
ry- clear in it: for if this remain diſputable, all 
the reſt will be. to very little purpoſe ; and the 
Kill ufed in dreſſing up power with all the 
ſplendor and temptation en can add to 
it, without ſhewing who has a right to have it, 
will ſerve only to give a . eto àa man's | 
natural ambition, which of itſelf is Pot too keen. 


What can this do but ſet men on the more eager- 
I to ſcramble, and fo lay a ſure and Laſting foun- 
dation of endleſs contention and diſorder, inſtead 
of that peace and tranquillity, which is the buſi- 
neſs of government, and the end of human ſo- 


9. 107. This deſignation of the perſon our an- 


* 
N 
— 
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would have been amongſt the Fezus, for any one 
to have been prieſt, who had not been..of Aarons 
poſterity: for not only the prieſthood in general be- 
ing by divine inſtitution, but the aſſignment of it to 
the ſole line and poſterity of Aaron, made it im- 
poſlible to be enjoyed or exerciſed by any one, but 
thoſe perſons who were the offspring of Aaron: 
whoſe ſucceſſion therefore was carefully obſerved, 
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and by that the perſons who had a er to the 
prieſthood certainly known. - 


all men. The firſt account of him we meet with 


power, not only in general, is by divine inſti 


is, ſhould be in plain words, as little liable, as 
might be, to doubt or equivocation; and think, 
if language be capable of expreſſing any thing 


diſtinctly and clearly, that of kindred, ak the 


ſeveral degrees of nearneſs of blood, is one. It 
were therefore to be wiſhed, that our author had 


uſed a little more intelligible expreſſions here, 
that we might have better known, who it is, to 


whom the aſſignment 1 power is made by 
divine inflitution ; or at leaſt would have told us 


what he meant by eldeft parents : for I believe, if 


land had been aſſigned or granted to him, and the 

eldef parents of his family, he would have 

thought it had needed an interpreter; and it 

would ſcarce have been known to whom next it 
belonged. 7 

, 9. log. In propriety of ſpeech, (and certainly 

5 propriety of ſpeech is neceſſary in a diſcourſe of this 


nature) e/deft parents ſignifies either the eldeſt men 
; and women. chat have had children, or thoſe who: 


have longeſt had iſſue; and then our author's aſſer- 


ful, have by divine inſtitution a "Tight to ch 
ener. II Ge be any abſurdity in this, our au- 
. 2 thor 


but even the aſſignment of it, ſpecifically to the 4 
eſt parents. — of ſuch conſequence as this 


g. 108. Let us ſee then what care our Ander | 
has taken, to make us know who is this heir, 
who by divine inſtitution has à right to be king over 


— 


is, p. 12. in theſe words: © This ſubjection of chil- 
dren, being the. fountain of all regal authority, by 
the ardination of God himſelf; it follows, that civil | 


tion will be, that thoſe fathers and mothers, who 
have been longeſt in the world, or longeſt fruit- 


Go 
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ttthor muſt anſwer for it: and if his meaning be 
different from my explication, he is to be blamed, 
that he would not ſpeak it plainly. This I am 
ſure, parents cannot ſignify heirs male, nor elde 
parents an infant child : who yet may ſometimes 
be the true heir, if there can be but one. And 
we are hereby ſtill as much at a loſs, who civil 
power belongs to, notwithſtanding this aſſignment 
by divine, inflitution, as if there had been no ſuch 
affignment at all, or our author had ſaid nothing of 
it. This of eldeſt parents leaving us more in the 
dark, who by divine inflitution has a right to civil 
power, than thoſe who never heard any thing at 
all of Heir, or deſcent, of which our author is ſo 
full. And though the chief matter of his writing 
be to teach obedience to thoſe who have a right 
to it, which he tells us is conveyed by deſcent, 
yet who thoſeare, by towhom this right by deſcent 
belongs, he leaves, like the philoſophers ſtone in 
politics, out of the reach of any one to diſcover 
from his writings. © 
$- 110. This obſcurity cannot be! Mippted to 
Pant of language in ſo great a maſter of ſtyle as 
Sir Nobert is, when he is reſolved with himſelf 
what he would ſay: and therefore, I fear, find- 
ing how hard it would be to ſettle rules of deſcent 
by divine inſtitution, and how little it would be 
to his purpoſe, or conduce to the clearing and 
eſtabliſhing the titles bf princes, if ſuch rules of 
deſcent were ſettled, he choſe rather to content 
_ himſelf with doubtful and general terms, which | 
might make no ill ſounds in mens ears, whowere 
willing to be pleaſed with them, rather than offer 
any clear rules of deſcent of this fatherhood of 
Adam, by which mens conſciences might be ſa- 
=} Wd. to who: * it r and know the per» 
| "ons 
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"Ts who had a right to regal power, and with it 
5 w Es. ; : 


to their obedience. . | 


6. 111. How: elſe is it poſſible, that laying ſo 


much ſtreſs, as he does, upon deſcent and Adam's 


heir, next heir, true heir,, he ſhould never tell us 


what heir means, nor the way to know who the 


next or true heir is? This, I do not remember, he 
does any where expreſly handle; but, where it 


comes in his way, very warily and doubtfully 


touches; though it be ſo neceſſary, that without 
it all diſcourſes. of government and obedience up- 
on his principles would be to no purpoſe, and 
| fatherly power, never fo well made out, will be 
of no uſe to any body. Hence he tells ns, O5 


ſervations, 244. That not only the conſtitution of 
power in. general, but the limitationof ittoonekind, 
(i. e.) monarchy, and-the determination of it to the 


individual perſon and line of Adam, are all three 
ordinances of God; neither Eve nor her children 


could either limit Adam's power, or join others with 
him; and what was given unto Adam was given in 
his perſon to his poſterity. Here again our author 
informs us, that the divine ordinance hath limited 


the deſcent of Adam's monarchical power. To 
whom? To Adam's line and poſterity, ſays our au- 
thor. A notable limitation, a limitation to all 
mankind: for if our author can find any one a- 


mongſt mankind, that is not of the line and poſte- 
rity of Adam, he may perhaps tell him, who 
this next heir of Adam is; but for us I deſpair 
how this limitation of Adam's empire to his line 
and poſterity will help us, to find out one Heir. 
This Iimitation indeed of our author will fave thoſe 
the labour, who would look for him amongſt the 
race of brutes, if any ſuch there were; but will 


very little contribute to the diſcovery of one next 


beir amongſt men, though it make a ſhort and 
7 5 eaſy 
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eaſy determination of the queſtion about the de- 
ſcent of Adam's regal power, by telling us that 
the line and pgſterity of Adam is to have it, that is, 
in plain Zngh/b, any one may have it, ſince there 
is no perſon living that hath not the title of be- 
ing of the line and pofterity of Adam; and while 
it keeps there, it keeps within our author's limi- 
tation by God's ordinance. Indeed, p. 19. he 
tells us, that ſuch heirs are not only lords of their 
own children, but of their brethren; whereby, 
and by the words following, which we ſhall con- 
ſider anon, he ſeems to infinuate, that the eldeſt 
fon is Beir; but he no where, that I know, ſays 
it in direct words, but by the inftance of Cain 


and Jacob, that there follow, we may allow this 


to be ſo far his opinion concerning heirs, that 
v where there are divers children, the eldeſt ſon has 
the right to be Heir. That primogeniture cannot 
give any title to paternal power, we have already 
ſnewed. That a father may have a natural right 
to ſome kind of power over his children, is eaſi- 
ly granted; but that an elder brother has io over 
his brethren, remains to be proved: God or na- 
ture has not any where, that I know, placed ſuch 

juriſdiction in the firft-born'z nor can reaſon find 
any ſuch natural ſuperiority. amongſt brethren. 


I The law of Moſes gave a double portion of the 


goods and poſſeſſions to the eldeſt 3 but we find 
not any where that naturally, or by God's inſtitu- 
tion, ſuperiority or dominion - belonged to him, 
and the inſtances there brought by our author are 

but ſlender proofs of a right to civil power and 
dominion in the firſt-born, and do rather ſhew the 


S8. 112. His words are in the forecited place: 


And therefore we'find God told Cain of his brother 
BO Teal: . 
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Abel; bis deſire ſhall be fubjeft unto thee, and thou 
Halt rule over him. To which I anſwer, 

1. Theſe words of God to Cain, are by many 
interpreters, with great reaſon, underſtood in a 
quite different ſenſe than what our author uſes. 
them in. | 
hu Whateyer was meant by them, it could not 
be, that Cain, as elder, had a natural dominion 
over Abel; for the words are conditional, F thou 
eff well ; and ſo perſonal to Cain: and whatever 
was ſignified by them, did depend on his carriage, 
and not elo his birth-right ; ; and therefore 
could by no means be an eſtabliſhment of domini- 
on in the firſt-born in general : for before this 
Abel had his diſtinct territories by right of private 
dominion, as our author himſelf confeſſes, Ob/erva- 
- tions, 210. which he could not have had to the 
prejudice of the heir's title, if Ya divine inſtitution, 
Cain as heir vere to inherit. his father's domi- | 


nion. Bm 
If this were Achat by God as the charter 


= primogeniture, and the grant of dominion to 


 elqer brothers in general as ſuch, by right of in- 


|  heritance, we might expect it ſhould have included 


all his brethren: for we may well ſuppoſe, Adam, 
from whom the world was to be peopled, had by 
this time, that theſe were grown up to be men, 
more ſons than theſe two: whereas Abel himſelf 

is not ſo much as named; and the words in the 
original can ſcarce, with any ep conſtruction, 
be applied to him. 

4. It is too much to build a doctrine of ſo 
mighty conſequence upon ſo doubtful and obſeure 


a place of ſcripture, which may be well, nay 


better underſtood in a quite different ſenſe, and 
ſo can be but an ill proof, being as doubtful as the 
thing to be proved * it; eſpecially when there 


F 4 is 
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is nothing elſe in ſeripture or reaſon to be found, 
that favours or ſupports it. | 
$. 113. It follows, p. 19. c 8 when Ja- 
cob bought his brother's birth- right, 1/aac bleſſed 
him thus; Be lord overthy brethren, andlet theſons 
of thy mother bow before thee.” Anotherinſtance, 
I take it, brought by our author to evince domini- 
on due to birth-right, and an admirable one it is: 
for it muſt be no ordinary way of reaſoning in a 
man, that is pleading for the natural power of 
kings, and againſt all compact, to bring for proof 
of it, an example, where his own account of it 
ſounds all the right upon compact, and ſettles em- 
pire in the younger brother, unleſs buying and ſell- 
ing be no compact; for he tells us, when Jacob. 
bought his brother's bervhewight. But paſſing by that, 
let us conſider the hiſtory itſelf, with what uſe our 
author makes of it, and we ſhall find theſe follow-. 
ing miſtakes about it. | 
1. That our author reports this, as if Vac had 
given Jacob this bleſſing, inimediately upon his 
purchaſing the bir7b-right : for he ſays, when Ja- 
cob. bought, Iſaac bleſſed him; which is plainly 
otherwiſe in the {cripture z for it appears, there 
was a diſtance of time between, and if we will 
take the ſtory in the order it lies, it muſt be no 
{mall diſtance; all 1aac's ſojourning in Gerar, and 
tranſactions with Abtmelech, Gen. xxvi. coming be- 
tween; Rebecca being then beautiful, and conſe- 
quently young; but Jaac, when he bleſſed Facab, 
was old and decrepit : and Eſau alſo complains of 
Farcob, Gen. xxvii. 36. that Zoo times he had ſup- 
planted him; He foo away my birth-right, ſays he, 
and behold now be hath iaken away my bleſſing ; 
words, that I think bay ne of time and dif- 
ference of action. 
| 2. Another 
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6 2. Another miſtake of our author's 10 1 575 he 
uppoſes Jaac gave Jacob the bleſſing, and bi him 
e e 25 HE un 9 46 had the birth-. 
right; for our author brings this example to 
prove, that he that has the birth-right has there- 
by a right to be lord over his brethren. But 
it is alſo manifeſt by the text, that aac had no 
conſideration of Jacob's having bought the birth- 
right; for when he bleſſed him, he conſidered. 

him not as 2 but took him for Eſau. Nor 

did E/au underſtand any ſuch connection between. 
birth-right and the bleſſing ; for he ſays, * He hath © 
ſupplanted me theſe two times, he took away my. 
birth-right, and behold now he hath. taken away 
my bleſſing ?? whereas had the blefjing, which was 
to be lord over his brethren, belonged to the b:rth-- 
right, Eſau could not have complained of this ſe-- 
| cond, as a cheat, Jacob having got nothing but 
. what E/au had ſold him, when he ſold him his 
birth-right; ſo that it is plain, dominion, if theſe 
words ſignify it, was not underſtood to belong to 

the birtb-rigbht. 

H. 114. Far that inthoſs days of thePatr jarchs, 


dominion was not underſtood to be: the right of 


the heir, but only a greater portion of goods, is 
plain from Ger. xxi. 10. for Sarah, taking Jaac 
to be heir, ſays, Caſt out this Jouguomgn and her 
fon, for the ſon of this bondwoman ſhall not be heir 
with my, fon :. whereby could. be meant nothing, . 
but that he ſhould not have a pretence to an equal 
ſhare of his father's eſtate after his death, but ſhould” 
have his portion preſently, and be gone. Accord- 
ingly we read, Gen. xxv. 5, 6. That Abraham gave 
all that he had unto Iſaac, but unto the ſons of the 
concubines which Abraham had, Abraham gave 
gifts, and ſent them away from Iſaac his ſon, while 
he yet lived.” That is, Abraham having given porti- 
ons ta all his other ſons, and ſent them away, that 
F 5 Which 
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which he had reſerved, being the greateſt part of 
his ſubſtance, Iſaac as heir poſſeſſed after his 
death: but by being heir, he had no right to be 
lord over his brethren ; for if had, why ſhould 


| | | Sarah endeavour to rob bim of one of his ubjefts, 905 
bor leſſen the number of his ſaves, by d iring to 


have I/omael ſent away. 

$. 115. Thus, as under the law, the privilege | 
of birth-right was nothing but a double portion: 
ſo we fee that before Moſes, in the patriarchs 
time, from whence our author pretends to take 
his model, there was no knowledge, no thought, 


that birth- right gave rule or empire, paternal or 


kingly authority, to any one over his brethren. 


If this be not plain enough in the ſtory of aas 


and I/mael, he that will look into 1 Chron. v. 12. 
may there read theſe words: Ruben was the firſt- 
born; hut foraſmuch as he defiled his father's bed, 
his birth- right was given unto the ſons of Joſeph, 
the ſons of Ifrael: and the genealogy is not to be 

reckoned after the birth- right; for Judah prevailed 
above his brethren, and of him came the chief ruler ; 


but the birth-right was Joſeph.” What this birth- 


right was, Jacob bleſſing Fo/eph, Gen. xlviii. 22. 
telleth us in theſe words, . Mforevter T have given 
thee one portion above thy brethren, which took 


out of the hand of the Amorite, with my ſword 


and with my bow.“ Whereby it is not only plain 


that the birth-right was nothing but a double 


portion: but the text in Chronicles is expreſs | 


apainſt our author's doctrine, and ſhews that 
_ dominion was no part of the birth-right ; for it 


tells us, that Joſeph had the birth-right, but ho 
dah the dominion. One would think our aut 5 | 


were very fond of the very name of birth-ri 


when he brings this inſtance of Jacob and Eſau 


to prove that dominion belongs to 422 heir over 
5 his brethren. | N | ; : 
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9. 116. 1. Becauſe it will be but an ill example 
75 3 prove that the dominion by God's orCination be- 
longed to the eldeſt fon, becauſe Jacob the youngelt - 
hey had it, let him come by it how he would; 
for if it prove any thing, it can only prove, 
againſt our author, that the aſſignment of dominion 
| to the eldeſt is not by divine inflitution, which 
would then be unalterable : for if by the law of 
God, or nature, abſolute power and empire belongs 
to the eldeſt ſon and his heirs, ſo that they are ſu- 
preme monarchs, and all the reſt of their enn 
laves, our author gives us reaſon to doubt whe- 
ther the eldeſt ſon has a power to part with i, 
to the prejudice of his poſterity, ſince. he tells us, 
Obſervations, 158. 'That © in grants and gifts that 
have their original from God or nature, no infe- 
rior power of man can limit, or make. any, law of 
proſcripgon amongſt them.“ 
| F. 117. 2. Becauſe. this place, G xxvii. 29. 
5 brought by our author, concerns not at all the 
dominion of one: brother over the other, nor the 
ſubjection of Eſau to Jacob: for it is plain in the. 
hiſtory, that / Eſau was never ſubject to Jacob, but 
lived apart in mount Seir, where he founded a 
diſtin& people and government, and was himſelf 
prince over them, as much as Jacob was in his 
on family. This text, if conſidered, can never 
be underſtood of Eſau himſelf, or the perſonal 
dominion of Jacob over him: for the words bre-- 
thren and /ons- f thy mother, could not be uſed” 
literally by Vaac, who knew Jacob had only one 
brother; and theſe words are ſo far from being 
true in a literal ſenſe, or eſtabliſhing any dominion - 
in Jacob over Eſau, that in the ſtory we find the 
quite contrary, for Gen. xxxii. Jacob ſeveral times 
calls Eſau lord, and himſelf his ſervant; and Gen. 
Xii. he bowed himfel 4 ſeven times to the ground. 
10 
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10 Efau. Whether Eſau then were a ſubject and 
vaſſal (nay as our author tells us, all ſubjects are 

flaves) to Jacob, and Facob his ſovereign prince by 
birth-right, I leave the reader to judge; and to 
believe if he can, that theſe words of 1/aac, Be 
lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's ſons bow 
down to thee, confirmed Jacob in a ſovereignty over 
Eſau, upon the account of the birth-right he had 
| got from him. 

(. 118. He that tends the ſtory 'of Face! and 
Eſau, will find there was never any juri{diftion 
or authority, that either of them had over the 
other after their father's death: they lived with 
the friendſhip and equality of brethren, neither 
lord, neither Ou, to his brother; but indepen- 
| dent each of other, were both heads of their 
diſtinct families, where they received no laws 
from one another, but lived ſeparately, and were the 

roots out of which ſprang two diſtin& people un- 
der two diſtinct governments. This bleſſing then 
of Haac, whereon our author would build the do- 
minion of the elder brother, ſignifies no more, but 
what Rebecca had been told from God, Gen. xxv. 
23. Two nations are in thy womb, and two manner 
of people fhall be ſeparated from thy bowels, and 
the one people ſhall be ſtronger than the other people, 
- and the elder ſhall ſerve the younger; and ſo Jacob 
bleſſed Fudah, Gen. xlix. and gave him the ſeepter 
and dominion, from whence our author might 
have argued as well, that jurifdiftion- and domi- 
nion belongs to the third {on over his brethren, 
as well as from this bleſſing of 1/aac, that it be- 
| longed to Jacob: both theſe places contain enly 
- predictions of what ſhould long after happen to 
their poſterities, and not any declaration of the 


right of inheritance to dominion in either. And 


| thus we have our author's two great and only ar- 
- | 8 
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guments to prove, that Peary « are ler over their 
brethren. 

1. Becauſe God tells Cain, Gen: iv. Tere power 
ver ſin might ſet upon him, he ought or might be. 
maſter of it: for the moſt learhed interpreters 
underſtood the words of fin, and not of Abel, and 
give ſo ſtrong reaſons for it, that nothing can con- 

vincingly be inferred, from ſo doubtful a text, to 
our author's purpoſe. 

2.4 Becauſe in this of Gen. xxvii. 1/aac foretells 
that the Iſraelites, the poſterity of Jacob, ſhould 
have dominion over the Edomites, the poſterity of 
Eau ;, therefore ſays our author, heirs are lords of 
their brethren : I "on any one to judge of the 
concluſion. 

F. 119. And now we ſee how our author has 
provided for the  defcending, and conveyance down 
of Adam's monarchical power, or paternal domi- 
nion to poſterity, by the inheritance of his Heir, 
ſucceeding to all his father's authority, and be- 
coming upon his death as much lord as his father 
was, not only over his own children, but over his 
brethren, and all deſcended from his father, and 
Jo in infinitum. But yet who this heir is, he does 
not once tell us; and all the light we have from 
him in this ſo fundamental a point, is only, that 
in his inſtance of Jacob, by uſing the word birth- 
right, as that which paſſed from Z/au to Jacob, 
he leaves us to gueſs, that by heir he means the 
eldeſt ſon; though I do not remember he any 
- where mentions expreſly the title of the firſt born, 
but all along keeps himſelf under the ſhelter of 
the indefinite term heir. But F 1 it to be his 
meaning, that the eldeſt ſon is heir, (for if the 
eldeſt be not, there will be no/pretence why the 
ſons ſhould not be all Heirs alike) and fo by right 
1 Primogeniture has a over his brethren:; 
this 
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this is but one ſtep towards the ſettlement of 1 5 
ceſſion, and the difficulties remain ſtill as much as 
ever, till he can ſhew us who is meant by right 


heir, in all thoſe caſes which may happen where 


tae preſent poſſeſſor hath no fon. This he ſilent- 
ly. paſſes over, and perhaps wiſely too: for what 
can be wiſer, after one has affirmed, that the per- 
fon having that power, as well as the power andform 
of government, is the ordinance of God, andby divine 
inſtitution, vid. Obſervations, 254. p. 12. than to be 
careful, not to ſtart any queſtion concerning the per- 
ſon, the reſolution whereof will certainly lead him 


into a confeſſion, that God and nature hath deter- 


mined nothing about him? And if our author 
cannot ſhew who by right of nature, or a clear 

- Poſitive law of God, has the next right to inherit 
the dominion of this natural monarch he has been 

at ſuch pains about, when he died without a 
ſon, he might have ſpared his pains in all the 
reſt, it being more neceſſary for the ſettling mens 
conſciences, and determining their ſubjection and 
allegiance, to ſhew them who by original right, 
ſuperior and antecedent to the will, or any act of 
men, hath a title to this e juriſdiction, 
than it is to ſhew that by nature there was ſuch 
a juriſdiction; it being to no purpoſe for me to 
1— there is ſuch a paternal power, which I 
ought, and am diſpoſed to obey, unleſs, where 
there are many pretenders, I alſo know the per- 

ſon that is rightf| ully 8 5 and endowed with. 5 


it. 


6. 1 1 20. For the main matter in queſtion being 
concerning the duty of my obedience, and the 
obligation of conſcience I am under to pay it to- 

him that is of right my lord and ruler, I muſt- 
know the perſon that this right of paternal power 


reſides 1 in, and foi impowers him to can * | 
| om. 


ow 
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from me : for let it be true what he ſays, P. 12. 
That civil power not only in general is by divine 
inſtitution, but even the aſſignment of it ſpecially to 
the eldeſt parents; and Obſervations, 254. That 
not only the power or right of government but the 
form of the power of governing, and the perſon 
having that power, are all the ordinance of God ;* 
yet unleſs he ſhews us in all caſes whois this per- 
ſon, ordained by God, who is this eldeft parent; 
all bis abſtract notions of monarchical power will 
ſignify juſt nothing, when they are. to be reduced 
to practice, and men are conſcientiouſly to pay 
their obedience : for paternal Juriſdiftian being 
not the thing to be obeyed, becauſe it cannot 
command, but is only that which gives one man 
a right Which another hath. not, and if it come 
by inheritance, another man cannot have, to 
command and be obeyed; it is ridiculous to fay 
I pay obedience to the paternal power, when I 
obey him, to whom paternal power gives no 
right to my obedience : for he can have no di- - 
vine right to my obedience, who cannot ſhew 
his divine right to the power of ruling over me, 
as well as that by divine right there is ſuch 4 

power in the world. 

Ls 121. And hence not being ab to make out 
any prince's title to government, as heir to Adam, 
which therefore is of no uſe, and had been better 
let alone, he is fain to reſolve all into preſent poſ- 
ſeſſion, and makes civil obedience as due to an 
 uſurper, as to a lawful king; and thereby the 
uſurper's title as good. His words are, Ob/er- 


. vations, .253. and they deſerve tobe remembered: | 


© If an uſurper diſpoſſeſs the true heir, the ſubjects 
obedienceto the fatherly power muſt go along, and 


wait upon God's providence,” But I ſhall leave his 
title of Ow to be e in its due place. 


and 


* 
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and deſire my ſober reader to conſider what: 
thanks princes owe ſuch politics as this, which. 
can ſuppole paternal power ¶ i. e.] a right of go- 
vernment in the hands of a Cade, or a Cromauell; 
and ſo all obedience being due to paternal power, 
the obedience of ſubjects will be due to them, by 
the ſame right, and upon as good grounds, as it 
is to lawful princes 3. and yet this, as dangerous 
a. doctrine as it is, muſt neceſſarily follow from 
making all political power to be nothing elſe, but. 
Adam's paternal. power by right and divine in/ti- 
tution, deſcending from him without being able. 
to ſhew' to whomit deſcended, or who is heir to 
it. 

g. 122. To ſettle government in the world, 
and to lay obligations to obedience on any man 8 
conſcience, it is as neceſſary (ſuppoſing with our 
author that all power be nothing but the being 
poſſeſſed of Adam's fatherhood) to ſatisfy him, 
who has a right to this powwer, this fatherhood, 
when the poſſeſſor dies without ſons to ſucceed 
immediately to it, as it was to tell him, that up- 
on the death of the father, the eldeſt ſon had a 
right to it: for. it is ſtill to be remembered, that 
the great queſtion is, (and that which our author 
would be thought to {contend for if he Aid not. 
' ſometimes forget it) what perſons / have a right 
to be obeyed, and not whether there be a power 
in the world, which is to be called paternal 8 
without knowing i in whom it reſides: for fo it be 
a power, i. e. right to govern, it matters not, 
whether it be termed paternal or regal, natural or 
acquired ; whether you call it ſupreme fatherhood, 
or ſupreme brotherhood, will be all one, * 
we know who has it. 

$. 123. I go on then to aſk, whether in the in- 
beriting of this * power, this ſupreme fa- 

| therhood,. 
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?herhood, the grandſon by a daughter hath a right 
before a nephew by a brother? Whether the 
grandſon by the eldeſt ſon, being an infant, be- 
fore the younger ſon, a man and able? Whether 
the daughter before the uncle? or any other man, 
deſcended by a male line? Whether a grandſon 
by a younger daughter, before a grand-daughter 
by an elder daughter ? Whether the elder ſon by 
a concubine, before a younger ſon by a wife? 
From whence alſo will ariſe many queſtions of 
legitimation, and what in nature is the difference 
betwixt a wife and a concubine? for as to the 
municipal or poſitive laws of men, they can ſig- 
nify nothing here. It may farther be aſked, 


Whether the eldeſt ſon, helen a fool, ſhall inherit 1 
this paternal power, before the younger, a wile . 


man? and what degree of folly it muſt be that 
ſhall exclude him ? and who ſhall be judge of it? 
Whether the ſon of a fool, excluded for his fol- 
| ly, before the ſon of his wiſe brother who reign- 
ed? Who has the paternal power whilſt the wi- 
dow=-queen is with child by the deceaſed king, 
and no body knows whether it will be a ſon or a 
daughter ? Which ſhall be heir of the two male- 
twins, who by the diſſection of the mother were 
laid open to the world? Whether a ſiſter by the 
half blood, before a brother's daughter by the 
whole blood? | 
gb. 124. Theſe, and many more ſuch doubts, 
might be propoſed about the titles of ſucceſſion, 
and the right of inheritance; and that not as 
idle ſpeculations, but ſuch as in. hiſtory we ſhall 
find have concerned the inheritance of crowns _ 
and kingdoms; and if ours want them, we need 
not go farther for famous examples of it, than 
the other kingdom in this very iſland, which hav- 


| iwg been fully related by the ingenuous and 
| | learned 
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learned author of Patriarcha non Meonarcha, I he 
ſay no more of. Till our author hath reſolved 
all the doubts that may ariſe about the next heir, 
and ſhewed that they are plainly determined by 
the law of nature, or the revealed law of God, 
all his ſuppoſitions of a monarchical, abſolute, * 5 


Preme, paternal power in Adam, and the deſcent 


of that power to his heirs, would not be of the 


leaſt uſe to eſtabliſh the authority, or make out 


the title, of any one prince now on earth; but 
would rather unſettle and bring all into queſtion: 
for let our author tell us as long as he pleaſes, 
and let our men delieve it too, that Adam had a 
paternal, and thereby a monarchical power; that 


= this (the only power in the world) deſcended to his | 


heirs; and that there is no other power in the 


world but this: let this be all as clear demonſtra- 


tion, as it is manifeſt error, yet if it be not paſt 


doubt, to whom this paternal power deſcends, and 


whoſe-now it is, no body can be under any obli- 


_ gation of obedience, unleſs any one will ſay, that 
LT am bound to pay obedience to paternal power in 
a man who has no more paternal” pawer than T 
myſelf; which is all one as to ſay, I obey a man, 
' becauſe he has a right to govern; and if I be 


aſked, how I know he has a right to govern, I 
ſhould an{wer, it cannot be known, that he has 


any at all: for that cannot be the reaſon of my 


obedience, which I know not to be ſo; much 
leſs can that be a reaſon.of my obedience, which 
no body at all can know to be ſo. 

-$. 125. And therefore all this ado about Adam's 


fatherhood, the greatneſs of its power, and the 
©  neceflity of its ſuppoſal, helps nothing to eſtabliſh. 


the power of thoſe that govern, or to determine 
the obedience of ſubjects who are to obey, if they 


cannot tell whom they are to obey, or it cannot” 
5 a be SLY | 
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be known who are to govern, and who to obey. 
In the ſtate the world is now, it is irrecoverably 
ignorant, who is Adam's heir. This fatberbood, 
this monarchical power of Adam, deſcending to 
his heirs, would be of no more uſe to the go- 
vernment of mankind, than it would be to the 
quieting of mens conſtiences, or ſecuring their 
healths, if our author had aſſured them, that 
Adam had a power to forgive ſins, or cure diſeaſ- 
es, which by divine inſtitution deſcended to his heir, 
_ whilſt this heir is impoſſible to be known. And 
ſhould not he do as rationally, who upon this aſ- 
ſurance of our author went and confeſſed his fins, 
and expected a good abſolution; or took phyſic 
with expectation of health, from any one who 
had taken on himſelf the name of prieſt or phy- 
ſician, or thruſt himſelf into thoſe employments, 
faying, I acquieſce in the abſolving power, de- 
ſcending from Adam, or I ſhall be cured by the 
medicinal power deſcending from Adam; as he 
who ſays, I ſubmit to and obey the pater nal power 
deſcending from Adam, when it is confeſſed all 
theſe powers deſcend only to his _ now ow | 
that heir is unknown? 

g. 126. It is true, the civil pus have pre- 5 
| tended to determine ſome of theſe caſes concern- 
ing the ſucceſſion of princes ; but by our author's 
principles, they have meddled in a matter that 
belongs not to them; for if all political power be 

derived only from Adam, and be to deſcend only 
to his ſucceſſive heirs, by the ordinance of God, 

and divine inſtitution, this is a right. antecedent 
and paramount to all government; and therefore 
the poſitive laws of men cannot determine that, 
which is itſelf the foundation of all law and go- 
vernment, and is to receive its rule only from 


the law of God * nature. And that being fi- 
: Et lent 
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lent in * caſe, I am apt to think there is no 
ſuch ght to be conveyed this way? I am ſure 
it would be to no purpoſe if there were, and men 
would be more at a lofs concerning government, 
and obedience to, governors, than if there were 
no ſuch right; ſince by poſitive laws and compact, 
Which divine imſtitution (if there be any) ſhuts. 
out, all theſe endleſs inextricable doubts can be 
ſafely provided againſt: but it can never be un- 
derſtood, how a divine natural right, and that of 
ſuch moment as is all order and peace in the 
world, ſhould be conveyed down to poſterity, 
without any plain natural or divine rule concern- 
ing it. And there would be an end of all civil 
government, if the a/jjgnment of civil power were 
by divine inſtitution to the heir, and yet by that 
divine inſtitution the perſon of the heir could not 
be known. This paternal regal. power being by | 
divine right only his, it leaves no room for hu- 
man prudence, or conſent, to place it any where: 
elſe; for if only one man hath a divine right to 
the obedience of mankind, no body can claim 
that obedience, but he that can ſhew that right; 
nor can mens conſciences by any other pretence: 
be obliged to it. And thus this doctrine cuts up 
all government by the roots. | 
gp. 127. Thus we ſee how our 5 laying 
it for a ſure foundation, that the very perſon that 
is to rule, is the ordinante of God, and by divine 
znflitution, tells us at large, only that this perſon. 
is the heir, but who this heir is, he leaves us to- 
gueſs ; and ſo this divine inſtitution, which aſſigns 
it to a perſon whom we have no rule to know, 
is juſt as good as an aſſi gnment to no body at all. 
But whatever our author does, divine inſtitution 
makes no ſuch ridiculous aſſignments? nor can 


God be _— to make it a . facred law, that 
| one: 


— 
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ne certain perſon ſhould have a right to ſome- 
thing, and yet not give rules to mark or, and 
know that perſon by, or give an heir a divine 

right to power, and yet not point out who that 
Heir is. It is rather to be thought, that an Heir 
had no ſuch right by divine inſtitution, than that 
God ſhould give ſuch a right to the heir, but yet 
leave it doubtful and undeterminable who ſuch 
heir is. B DoF! | ey! 
g. 128. If God had given the land of Canaan 
to Abraham, and in general terms to ſome body 
after him, without naming his. ſeed, whereby it 
might be known who that ſomebody” was, it 
would have been as good and uſeful an aſſignment, 
to determine the right to the land of Canaan, as 
it would be the determining the right -of 'crowns, 
to give empire to Adam and his ſucceſſive heirs 
after him, without telling who his heir is: for 
the word Heir, without a rule to know who it is, 
ſignifies no more than ſomebody, I know not 
whom. God making it a divine inſtitution, that 
men ſhould not 'marry thoſe who were near of kin, 
thinks it not enough to ſay, None of. you ſhall ap- 
proach to any that is near of kin to him, to uncover 
their nakedneſs; but moreover, gives rules to 
know who are thoſe near of 4in, forbidden by 
divine inſtitution; or elſe that law would have 
been of no uſe, it being to ns purpoſe to lay re- 
ſtraint, or give privileges to men, in ſuch general 
terms, as the particular: perſon concerned cannot 
be known by. But God not having any where 
faid; the next heir ſhall inherit all his father's 
eſtate or dominion, we are not to wonder, that 
he hath no where appointed who that heir ſhould 
be; for never having intended any ſuch thing, 
never deſigned any heir in that ſenſe, we cannot 
Expect he ſhould any where nominate, or appoint 


=. 
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anꝝ perſon to it, as we might, had it been other- 


> wile. And therefore in ſcripture, though the 


word heir occur, yet there is no ſuch thing as 
heir in our author's ſenſe, one that was by right 


of nature to inherit all that his father had, ex- | 


cluſive of his brethren. Hence Sarah ſuppoſes, 
that if J/bmaer! ſtaid in the houſe, to ſhare in 


Abraham's eſtate after his death, this fon of a 


bond-woman might be heir with Jaar; and 
therefore, ſays ſhe; caft aut this bend-2woman and 


her ſon, for the fon of this bond-woman Hall not 
| be heir with my ſon: but this cannot excuſe our 


author, who telling us there is, in every number. 
of men, one who is right and next heir to Adam, 


ought to have told us what the laws of deſcent 
are: but he having been fo ſparing to inſtruct us 
by rules, how to Know Who is heir, let us ice in 
the next place, what his hiſtory out of ſcripture, 

on which he pretends wholly to build his govern- 
ment, . us in N e ee 
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$7 129. Our author; 16 make good the title of . 
kis book, p. 13. begins his hiſtory of the deſcent 
of Adam's regal power, p. 13. in theſe words; © 
This: bord/hip avhich Adam by compiand hai aver _. 
thi whole world, and by right defcending from bim, 
-the patriarchs did enjoy, was a lange, &c. How 
does he prove that the patriarchs by. deſcent did 

it? for er of life aid death, ſays he, 


enjoy 
| Judah the fa onaunced. ſe 
_—_— tur _ —— = 


death againſt —— bu 


ing the harlot, p. 13. How does this prove that 
Fudab had abſolute and ſovereign authority? be 
| pronounced ſentence of death. The pronouncing 
_ of ſentence of _— a certain mark of 
ſovereignty, but uſually the office of inferior ma- 
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Aeath is indeed a mark of ſovereignty, hut pro- 
vouneing the ſentence accordiũg to thoſe laws may 
be done by others, and Wel e this will but ill 
prove that he had ſovereign authority: as if one 
ſhould lay 8 wage Fe efferies pronounced ſentence of | 
death in the late times, therefore Fudge Fefferies 
had ſovereign authority. But it will be faid, 
Judah did it * by commiſſion from another, and 
therefore did it in his own right. Who knows 
whether he had any right at all; Heat of paſſion 
might carry him to do that which he had no au- 
thority to do.  Fudah had dominion of life and 
death: how does that appear? He exerciſed it, 
he pronounced ſentence of death againſt Thamar: 
our author thinks it is very good proof, that be- 
cauſe he did it, therefore he had a right to do it: 
he lay with her alſo. : by the ſame way of proof, 


he had a right to do that too. If the conſequence 


be good from doing to a right of doing, Malm 
too may be reckoned amongſt our author's fove- 
reigns, for he pronounced ſuch a ſentence of 
death againſt his brother Amnon, and much upon 
a like occaſion, and had it executed too, if that 
be 3 to Prove A; dominion, of life and 
But allowing this all to be clear demodſtration 
of ſovereign power, who was it that had his 
lordſhip by right deſcending to him from Adam, as 
large and ample as the abſolute. dominion of any 
3 oF I, ſays our author, Judah, a 
younger ſon of Jacob, his father and elder bre- 
thren living; ſo that if our author's own proof 
be to be taken, a younger brother may, in the 
life of his father and elder brothers, by right of _ 
deſcent - enjoy . Adam's ' monarchical poauer; and if 
one ſo qualified may 1 monarch by delcent, why 
= not every man ? * Jadab, his ain kater * | 
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elder brother living, were one of Adanbs heirs, 
I know not who can be excluded from this inheri- 
tance; all men by inheritance may be monarchs 
as well as Fudah. | 
9. 130. © Touching war, we fee that SIE 
commanded an army of 318 ſoldiers of his own fa- 
mily, and Eſau met his brother Jacob with 400 
men at arms: for matter of peace, Abraham made 
a league with Abimelech, &c.“ p. 13. Is it not 
poſſible for a man to have 318 men in his family, 
without being heir to Adam? A planter in the 
Weſft-Indies has more, and might, if he pleaſed, 
(who doubts ?) muſter them up and lead them out 
- againſt the Indizns, to ſeek reparation upon any 
injury received from them; and all this without 
"the abſolute dominion of a PERRY deſcending to 
Him from Adam. Would it not be an admirable 
argument to prove, that all power by God's in- 
ſtitution deſcended from Adam by inheritance, 
and that the very perſon and power of this plan- 
ter were the ordinance of God, becauſe he had 
ower in his family over ſervants, born in his 
Bite, and bought with his money? For this was 
juſt Abrabam's caſe; thoſe who were rich in the 
patriarch's days, as in the We? Indies now, bought 
men and maid ſervants, and by their increaſe, as 
well as purchaſing of new, came to have large 
and numerous families, which though they made 
uſe of in war or peaee, can it be thought the 
wer they had over them was an inheritance de- 
ade from Adam, when it was the purchaſe 
of their money? A man's riding in an expedition 
" againſt: an enemy, his horſe bought in a fair 
would be as good a proof that the owner enjoyed 
the lordſhip which Adam by command had over the 
 evhole world, by right deſcending to him, as Abra- 


Bam — out the ſervants ol his family is, 
that 
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chat the patriarchs enjoyed this lordſhip by deſcent 
from Adam: ſince the title to the power, the maſ- 
ter had in both caſes, whether over ſlaves or horſes, 
was only from his purchaſe; and the gettinga do- 
minion over any thing by bargain and money, is a 
new way of proving one had it by deſcent and 
inheritance. 
9. 131. But making: war and peace are nk of 
ſovereignty. - Let it be ſo in politic ſocieties ; may 
not therefore a man in the W2ft-Indies; who hath 
with him ſons of his own, friends, and companions, 
ſoldiers under pay, or ſlaves bought with money, 
or perhaps a band made up of all theſe, make 
war and peace, if there ſhould be occaſion, and 
ratify the articles too with an oath, without being 
a ſovereign, an abſolute king over thoſe who, went 
with him? He that ſays he cannot, . muſt then 
allow many. maſters- of ſhips, many private 
_ planters, to be abſolute monarchs, for as much 
as this they have done. War and peace cannot 
be made for politic ſocieties, but by the ſupreme 
power of ſuch ſocieties; becauſe war and peace, 
give a different motion to the force of ſuch a 
politic body, none can make war or peace, but 
that which has the direction of the force of the 
whole body, and that in politic ſocieties is only 
the- ſupreme power. In voluntary ſocieties for 
the time, he that has ſuch a power by conſent, - 
may make war and peace, and ſo may a ſingle 
man for himſelf, the ſtate of war not conſiſting 
in the number of parti/aas,, but the enmity of 
the parties, where they Jars no fee o aÞ- 
al to. 
0 Tm 132. The actual . of War or peace is 
no proof of any other power, but only of diſ- 
poſing thoſe to exerciſe or ceaſe acts of enmity 
1285 for whom. he makes it; and this Power in many 
8 E x 3 caſes 
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caſes 1 ene may have without any politic ſu- 
Premacy: and therefore the making of war or 
Peace will not prove that every one tlrat does ſo 
is a politic rater, much leſs a Frey: fl 3 for then 
common weaiths ait be kings too, for they do 
as certainly make war and peace as monarchical 
N ee | 135 Fu 
FL 0 133 grantin 5 a mark 0 eres . 
| hn MAB. is it a Poe of the deſcent to 2 
of Adam's Jovereigniy over the whole world? If 
it ebe, it will furely be as good à proof of the de- 
cent f Adam's loraſbip to others too. And then 


4 'common=wealths, as well as Abrabam will be 


heirs of Adam, for they make b. and peace, as 
well as he. If you fay, that the '/ord}bip of Adam 
doth" not by right deſcend to common-wealths, 
though they make war and peace, the ſame I ſay of 
Abraham, and then there is an end of your argu- 
ment: if you ſtand to your argument, and ſay 
- thoſe chat do make war and peace, as common- 
Wealths do without doubt, do inberit Adam's 
_Jordſhip, there is an end of your "monarchy, un- 
leſs you will ſay, that common wealths oy de eſcent 
enjeying Adam's lordſbip are monarchies; and that 
indeed would be a new way of making ttt the go- 
vernments in the world monarchical. 

9. 134. To give our author the honour of this 
new inveatien, for I confeſs it is not I have firſt 
found it out by traciig his principles, and ſo 

charged it on him, it is fit my readers know that 
(is abſurd as it may ſeem) he teaches it himſelf, 
P. 23. where he ingenioufly ſays, In all kingdoms 
and common-wealths in the world, whether the 
prinee be the ſupreme father of the people, or but 
the true heir to ſuch a father, or come to the cow 
by uſurpation or election, or whether ſome fe ona 

2 * the common wealth; yet ftill the 

* | authority 


- 


; 
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authority that is in any one, or in many, or in all 
«theſe, is che- only right, and natural authority of a 
ſupreme father; ieh right of fatherboed, he of- 

ten tells us, is regal and coal auority; as parti- 
cllarly, p. 1a. the page immediately preceding 
this inſtance of Alrabam. This regal authority, 
he ſays, thoſe that govern common- wealths have; 
and if it be true, chat regal and royal authority 
2 in theſe that govern common-wealths, it is as 
true that common-wealths are governed by kings; 
For if regal authority be in him that governs, he 
that governs muſt needs be a king, and ſo all 
common-wealths are nothing but down- right 
monarchies; and then what need any more ado 
about the matter? The governments of the 
World are as they ſhould be, there is nothing but 
monarchy in it. This without doubt, was the 


ſiureſt way our author could have found, to turn 


all other e but e out of the 
world. 
9. 13 5. But all this ſcarce proves Abraham to ; 
have been a king as heir to Adam. If by inheri- 
-tance he had been king, Let, who was of the 
ſame family, muſt needs have been his ſubject, 
by that title before the ſervants in his family; 
but we ſee they lived as friends and equals, and 
when their herds-men could not agree, there was 
no pretence of juriſdiction or ſuperiority between 
them, but they parted by conſent, Gen. xiii. hence 
he is called both by Abraham, and by the text, 
Abraham's brother, the name of friendſhip and e- 
_ quality, and not 'of juriſdiction and authority, 
though he were really but his nephew. And if 
our author knows that Abraham was Adam's heir, 
and a king, it was more, it ſeems, than Abraham 
himſelf knew, or his ſervant whom he ſent a 
| TOE or: kis ſon; for hen he ſets out the ad- 
e vantages 8 


* 
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vantages of the match, xxiv. Gen. 35. thereby 
to prevail with the young woman and her friends, 
he ſays, I am Abraham's ſervant, and the Lord hath 
bleſſed my maſter greatly, and he is become great; 
and he hath given him flocks and herds, and ſilver, 
and gold, and men- ſervants and maid-ſervants, and 
camels and aſſes; and Sarab my maſter's wife, 
bare a ſon to my maſter when ſhe was old, and un- 
to him hath he given all he hath. Can onethink that 
a diſcreet ſervant that was thus particular to ſet out 
his maſter's greatneſs, would have omitted the 
crown Jſaac was to have, if he had known of any 
- ſuch ? can it be imagined he could have neglect- 
ed to have told them on ſuch an occaſion as this, 
that Abraham was a king, a name well known at 
that time, for he had nine of them his neighbours, 
—_ if he or hismaſter had thought any ſuch thing, the 
C | likelieſt matter of all the reſt, to * his errand 
5 ſucceſsful a 4. 
= $. 136. But this diſcovery it ſrems was reſerved 
N For our kuthor to make 2 or 3000 years after, and 
1 let him enjoy the credit of it; only he ſhould have 
1 taken care that ſome of Adam's land ſhould have de- 
i  ſcendedto this his heir, as well as all Adam's lordſhip: 
for though this lordſhip which Abraham, (if we 
| may believe our author) as well as the other pa- 
triarchs, © by right deſcending! to him, did enjoy, 
Was as large and ample as the abſoluteſt dominion 
of any monarch which hath been ſince the creation; 

7 _ yet his eſtate, his territories, his dominions were ve- 
. ry narrow and ſcanty, for he had not the poſſeſſi- 
on of a foct of land, till he bought a field and a 

cave of the ſons of Heth to bury Sarah in. 
8. 137. The inſtance of Eſau joined with this 
of Abraham, to prove that the © lordſhip which 
Adam had over the whole world, by right deſcend- 
| ing from: him, the 3 did enjoy, is yet co 
plea- 
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pleaſant than the former. Eſau met his brother 
Jacob with 400 men at arms; he therefore was a 


king by right of heir to fans * Four hundred 


armed -men, to queſtion their royal authority of 


400. It is a ſhame for men to trifle: ſo, to ſay 


no worſe of it, in ſo ſerious an argument. Here 
\Efau is brought as a proof that Adam's lordſhip, 


dam's. abſolute dominion, as large as that of any 


monarch, deſcended by 1 25 #0: the patriarchs, and 


in this very chap. p. 19. Jacob is brought as an 


of any monarch: and at the ſame time Jacob lord 


armed men then, however got together, are 
enough to prove him that leads them, to be a 
king and Adam's heir. There have been tories in 
Ireland, (whatever there are in other countries) 
who would have thanked our author for ſo honour- 

able an opinion of them, eſpecially if there had 
_ been nobody near with a better title of 5 


_ Inſtance of one, that oe! birth-right was lord over 
bis brethren; So we have here two brothers ab- 
ſolute monarchs: by the fame title, and at we-” | 

_ ſame time heirs to Adam; the eldeſt heir, to 
Adam, becauſe he met his brother with 400 men; 
and the youngeſt, heir to Adam by birth-right + | 
EU enjoyed the lordſhip which Adam had over - 

the whole world by right deſcending to him, in as 

large and ample manner, as the abſoluteſt dominion 


+ wa. 
* 


over him, by the right heirs have to be lords over 
their brethren.” Riſum teneatis? I never, Iconfeſs, 
met with any man of parts ſo dexterous as Sir Ro- 
Bert at this way of arguing: but it was his misfor- 
tune to light upon a pot, that could not be ac- 
commodated to the nature of things, and human 

_ affairs; his principles could not be made to agree 
with that conſtitution and order, which God had 


ſettled in the world, and therefore muſt needs of- 


n * common ſenſe and experience. 25 
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$138. In the next ſection, he tells us, Thi, 

patriarchal power continued not-only, till the Lend, 
but after ity as the. name patriarch. dath- in part 
_ prove. The word patriarch- doth more than in 
part prove, that patriarchal. power continued i 1 
the world as long as there were patriarchs, for it 
is neceſſary that patriarchal power ſhould: be bull 
there are patriarchs: as it is. neceſſarꝝ there ſuould 
be paternal. or - conjugal power wWhilſt there are 
fathers or huſbands ;.. but: this is but playing 
with names. That Which he would fallaeiouſly 
inſinuate is the thing in queſtion to- be proved. 
vis... that the lord/bip which: Adam - bad over tb 
world, the ſuppoſed abſolute. univerſal dominion" 
of. Adam by right deſcending. from bim, the Butri- 
archs. did enjoy. If he affirms ſuch. an ablolute: | 
monarchy continued to the. floed, in the world, 

I would. be glad to know what. records he has-it - 
from. . for I Seonfels I cannot find a word of it in 
my Bible: if by pa!rierehal- power. he means any. - 
thing elſe, it is nothing to the matter in hand. 
And how the name gatrtureh in ſome part proves, 

that thoſe; who- are called by that name, had ab- 
ſolute monarchical power, Jeenfeſs, I de not ſhe - 
and therefore I. think. needs no anſwer till the ar- 
7 at from it he made out à little-clearer. 
g. 139. The three ſons of Noah bad the 9422p 
ſays our author, divided antorg ft them by their fa 
—— Jer Lt them was the whele ⁊borld overſprend, 
p. 14. The world might be overſpread by the 
offspring of Noah's 9 though he never divided 
the world amongſt them; for the earth might be 
repleniſhed without being divided : ſo that all our 
author's argument here' „ e no fuch diviſion. 
However, I allow it to him, and then aſk; the 
world being divided amongft them, which of the 
three was Adams . n lorgſbip, Adant's F 
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monarchy, by right deſcended; only to: the eldeſt;, 
then the other two could be but / his /ubjedts,. his 
aver: if by right. it deſcended to allthe three bro- 
thers, by the ſame right, it wilk deſcend to. all: 
mankind.z;. and. then it will be impoſſible what he 
ſays, p- 19s that Heiru are lords: f their -brethrens. 
ſhould be true; but all brothers, and conſequent- 
ly all men, will be equal and independent, all 


heirs to Adam's eee e and: conſequently all 


monarchs, too, one as much as another, But it 
will; be ſaid, Naab their father divided the world 
amongſt them; ſa; that our author will allow: 
more to. Noah, than he will ta God almighty, for, 
Obſervations, 2 l. he thought it hard that: God: 
himſelf. ſhould. give the world: to; Noah and his 
ſons, to the prejudice of Mab's birthrright: his. 
words: are, Mah was left ſole heir tothe world: 
why ſhould it be thought that God would diſinherit 
Him of his ee and make: him of all men 
in the world, the only tenant in common with his- 
children.? and yet here he thinks it fit that Noah 
ſhould diſinherit S hm: of his: birth · right, and dis: 
vide the world betwixt him and; his brethren; 
ſo that this birib-righi, when our author pleaſes, 
maſt, and When. bY Plcales: muſt not, | be-ſacred 
_ andinviolable.. 
F. 140. If Noah did divide. che world between 
his ſons, and his aſſignment of dominions to» 
them were good, there is an end of divine inſti- 
tution; all our: author's diſcourſe of Adam's: heir, 
With whatſoever he builds en it, is quite ont of 
doors; the; natural power of kings falls to the 

ground; and then the form of the peauen gavernr: = 
ing, and the-fjerſon: having: that hoauen, ⁊uill nat l 
(as he ſays, they are, Ohſer uatiams, 254.) the ordi- 
nance of God, but they will b&erdinances of mani: 
5 . if te: right of the heir be the ordinance: of 
G4 Gags, 
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God, a divine right, no man, father or not father, 
canalter- it: if it be not a divine right, it is only hu- 


man, depending on the will of man: and ſo where 


human inſtitution gives it not, the firſt-born has 
no right at all above his brethren; and men may 


put government into what hands, and under what 
form, they pleaſe. 


9. 141. He goes on, © Moft of the civileſtn. nations : 


of the earth labour to fetch their original from ſome 


of the ſons or nephews of Nqah, p. 14. How 
many do moſt of the civil nations amount to ? 


and who are they? 1 fear the Chineſe, a very 


great and civil people, as well as ſeveral other 


| people of the Ea, Weſt, Nonth, and South, 


trouble not them A ves much about this matter. 
All that believe the Bible, which I believe are 


our author's g of the civileft nations, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily derive themſelves from Noah; but for 
the reſt of the world, they think little of his 
ſons or nephews. But if the heralds and anti- 
quaries of all nations, for it is theſe men gene- 
| rally that labour to find out the originals of na- 
tions, or all the nations themſelves, ſhould labour 
10 fetch their original from ſome of the ſons or 


nephenos of Noah, what would this be to prove, 


that the /ord/bip which Adam had over the whole: - 
world, by right deſcended to the Patriarchs? Who- 
ever, nations, or races of men, labour to fetch 
their original from, may be concluded tobe thought 
by them, men of renown, famous to poſterity, 
for the greatneſs of their virtues and actions; 


but beyond theſe they look not, nor conſider who 


they were heirs to, but look on them as ſuch as 
' raiſed themſelves, by their own virtue, to a de- 
Bree that would give a luſtre to thoſe who in fu- 


ture ages could pretend to derive themſelves from 


them. Bert it were dae a Brama, 


2 5 amber- 
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| Tamberlaing Pharamond ; nay, if Jupiter and Sa- 
turn were the names, from whence .divers races 
of men, both antient and modern, have laboured 
to derive their original ; will that prove, that thoſe 


men enſoyed the loraſpip of Adam, by right deſcending 


to them? If not, this is but a flouriſh of our au- 
thor's to miſlead his reader, that in itſelf ſignifies 
Wen | 

9. 142. To as much purpoſe is what he tells 
us, p. 1 5. concerning this diviſion of the world, 
That ſome ſay it was by Lot, and others that Noah 
ailed round the Mediterranean in ten years, and 
divided the world into Aſia, Africa, and Europe, 
portions for his three ſons. America, then it ſeems, 
was left to be his that could catch it. Why our 
author takes ſuch pains to prove the diviſion of 
the world by Noah to his ſons, and will not leave 
out an. imagination, though no better than a 
, dream, that he can find any where to favour it, 
is hard to gueſs, ſince ſuch a diuiſion, if it prove 
any thing, muſt neceſſarily take away the title 
of Adam's heir; unleſs three brothers can all to- 
ether be heirs of Adam; and therefore the. 

7 omar words, © Howſoever the manner of this 
diviſion be uncertain, yet it is moſt certain the divi- 
ſion itſelf was by families from Noa and his 
children, over which the parents were heads and' 


princes,” p. 15. if allowed him to be true, and of 


any force to prove, that all the power in the 


world is nothing but the lordſhip of Adam's. de-- 


ſcending by right, they will only prove, that the 
fathers of the children are all heirs: to this lord-- 
ſhip of Adam: for if in thoſe days Cham and Fapher, 
and other parents, beſides. the eldeſt ſon, were 
heads and princes over their. families, and had a 
right to divide the earth by families, What hinders 
younger brothers, being fathers of families, from 


Gs having. 
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having the ſame right? If Cam and Japhet were 
princes by right deſcending to them, notwith- 
ſtanding any title of heir in their eldeſt brother, 
younger brothers by the ſame right defcending to 
them are ' princes now; and fo alf our author's 
natural power of kings will reach no farther than 
their own children, and no kingdom, by this 
natural right, can be bigger than a family: for 
either this loraſbip of Adam over the whole world, 
by right defcends only to the eldeft ſon, and 
then there can be bur one heir, as our author 
fays, p. 19. or elfe, it by right deſcends to all 
the ſons equally, and then every father of a family 
Will have it, as well as the three ſons of Noah: 
take which yon will, it deftroys the prefent go- 
vernments and kingdoms, that are now in the 
world, ſince whoever has this natural power of -a 
Eng, by right defcending to him, muſt have it, 
either as our author tells us Cain had it, and be 
lord over his brethren, and fo be alone king of 
the whole world; or elſe, as he tells us here, 
Sem, Cham and Faphet had it, three brothers, 
and fo be only prince of his own family, and all 
families mdependent” one of another: all the 

world muſt be only one empire by the right of 
te next heir, or elſe every family be a diſtinct 
government of itſelf, hy the lordſhip of Adain's 
Aeſcending to parents of families, And to this on- 
iy tend all the proofs he here gives us of the 
_ deſcent of Adam's lordſhip: for continuing his 

Kory of this deſcent, he ſaß s,, © 
9. 143. In the diſperſion of Babel, we muff cer- 
'2ainly find the eftabhſhment Ava power, through- 


. "out the kingdoms of the world, p. 14. If you muſt 


find it, pray do, and you will help us to a new 
Piece of hiſtory: but you muſt ſhew it us before 
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we ſhall be bound to believe, that regal power 
was eſtabliſhed in the world upon your principles: 
for, that regal power was eſtabliſhed i» tie kłingq- 
cms the 7 F rhink nobody wilt diſpute; but 
ere ſhould be kingdoms in the world, whoſe 
Fords; kings enjoyed their crowns, by right de- 
ſcending to them from Adam, that we think not only 
apocryphal, but alſo utterly-impoſſible. If ourap- 
thor: has no better foundation for His monarchy 
than a fuppoſition of what was done at the diſper- 
ſion of Babel, the monarchy: he erefts thereon, 
whoſe top is to reach to heaven to unite-mankind; 
will ſerve only to divide and ſcatter them as that 
tower did; and inſtead of eſtabliſhing civil go- 
vernment and order in the 8 wilt es no- 
thing but confuſion. | 
. 144. For he tells: us, che catlonꝰ een 
divided into, were diſtinct families, which hadfa- 
thers for rulers over them; whereby: it appears, 
that even in the confuſion, God Was careful to pre- 
ſerve the fatherly authority, by diſtributing the di- 
verſity of languages according te the diverſity of fa- 
milies, p. 14. It would have been a hard matter 
for any ene but eur author to have found out ſo 
plainly in the text he here brings, that all the 
nations in that diſperſion were grounded by „a- 
v4 "_ and that God was- careful; to te the 
Futberly authority. The words of the text are; 
' © Theſe are the ſonsof Shem after their families, af- 
ter their tongues in their lands, after their nations; 
and the fame thing is ſaid of Cham and Fa het, 
after an enumeration of their poſterities ; all 
which there is not one. word ſaid of their gover- 
nors, or forms of government; of fathers, or 
fatherly authority. But our author, ho is very 
quick ſighted to ſpy out fatherhood, where no 
body elſe could ſee any the leaſt glimpſes of = . 
tells. 
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tells us poſitively their © rulers were fathers, and 
God was careful to preſerve the fatherly authority; 
and why? Becauſe thoſe of the ſame family 
| ſpoke the ſame language, and ſo of neceſſity in 
1 the diviſion kept together. Juſt as if one ſhould 
1 argue thus: Hannibal in his army, conſiſting of 
divers nations, kept thoſe of the ſame language 
I together; therefore fathers were captains of each 
I band, and Hannibal was careful of the fatherly au- 
| thority :- or in peopling of Carolina, the Engliſh, 
6 French, Scotch and Welfb that are there, plant 


4 themſelves together, and by them the country is 
1 divided in their lands after their tongues, after 
bo their families, after their nations ; therefore care 


. Was taken of the fatherly authority : or becauſe, 
in many parts of America, every little tribe was 

a diſtinct people, with a different language, one 

mould infer, that therefore, God 9vas careful to 

| preſerve the fatherly authority, or that therefore 

b their rulers enjoyed Adam's lordſbip by rigbi de- 

| - ſcending to them, though we know not who were 

i \ - their governors, nor what their form of govern- . 

| ment, but only that they were divided into little 

independent ſocieties, ſpeaking different lan- 


| guages. %%% 5 5 
1. 9. 145. The ſeripture fays not a word of their 
| - -rulers or forms of government, but only gives an 
it | account, how - mankind came to be divided into 
EF; diſtin languages and nations; and therefore it 


| is not to argue from the authority of ſcripture, 
| 0 tell us poſitively, fathers were their. rulers, 
1 vhen the ſcripture tells us no ſuch thing; but to ſet 


up fancies, of one's own brain, when we confi- 
dently aver matter of fact, where records are 
utterly filent. Upon a like ground, i. e. none at 
all, he ſays, That they were not confuſed multitudes 
CCW e without 
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without heads and governors, and at liberty to. 
chooſe what governors or government they pleaſede 
9. 146. For I demand, when mankind were 
all yet of one language, "all congregated in the 
plain of Shinar, were they then all under one 
monarch, who enjoyed the lordſhip of Adam by 
right deſcending to him? If they were not, there 
were then no thoughts, it. is plain, of Adam's. 
heir, no right to government known then upon 
that title; no care taken, by God or man, of 
Adam's fatherly authority. If when mankind 
were but one people, dwelt all together, and. 
were of one language, and were upon building 
a city together; and when it,was plain, they 
could not but know the right heir, for Shem lived 
till Jaac's time, a long while after the diviſion. 
at Babel; if then, I ſay, they were not under the. 
monarchical government of Adam's fatherhood, 
by right deſcending to the heir, it is plain there 
Vas no regard had to the fatherhood, no monarchy: 
acknowledged due to Adam's heir, no empire of 
Shem's in Afia, and conſequently no ſuch diviſion 
of the world by Neah, as our author has talked 
of. As far as we can conclude any thing from 
ſcripture in this matter, it ſeems from this place, 
that if they had any government, it was rather a 
common- wealth than an abſolute monarchy: for 
the ſcripture tells us, Gen. xi. They ſaid- it was 
not a prince commanded the building of this city 
and tower, it was not by the command of one 
monarch, but by the cenſaltation of many, a 
free people; let us build us a city: they built it 
. for themſelves as free- men, not as ſlaves for their 
lord and maſter: that. ave be not. ſcattered abraad; 
having a city once built, and fixed habitations to 
ſettle our abodes and families. This was the con- 
00 and deſign of a people, that were i li- 
erty 
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berty to part aſunder, but deſired to keep in one 
body, and could not have been either neceffary or 
likely in men tied together under the government 
of one monarch, who if they had been, as our 
anthor tells us, all /taves under the abſolute domi- 


nion of a monarch, needed not have taken ſuch 


care to hinder themſelves from wandering out of 
the reach of his dominion. FT demand whether 


this be not phiner in ſcripture than 1 bed 


Adam's Beir or fatherly authority? 

g. 147. But if being as God ſays, Gen. xi. 6. 
one people, they had one ruler, one king by 
natural right, abſolute and ſupreme over them, 
phat care had God to preſerve the paternal authori- 
240 the fupreme fatherhood, if on a ſudden he 
er 72 (for fo many our author talks of) diſfiuct 
nations to be erected out of it, under diſtin& go- 


vernors, and at once to withdraw . 1a 


from the obedience of their ſovereign? This is. 
to intitle God's care how, and to what we pleaſe.. 


1 Can i it be ſenſe to ſay, that God was eareful to 


the fatherly authority in thoſe. who had” 


ir not? for if theſe were fubjects under a ſupreme. 


prince, what authority had they ? Was it an in- 
ſtance of Gos care to preferve the fatherly au- 
tharity,, when he took away the true ſupreme fa-- 

therhood' of the natural monarch? Can it be 


reaſon to ſay, that God, for the preſervation of 


fetherly authority, lets ſeveral * new governments. 
with their governors ſtart up, who could not all. 
have fatherly anthority ? And is it not as much 
reafon to ſay, that God is careful to deftroy fa-- 
therly authority, when he ſuffers one, Who is in 
Mon of it, to have. his government torn in 
eces and fhared by ſeveral of his ſubjects? 


Would it not be an argument juſt like this, for 
| monarchical government, to 120 when any me- 


* narchy 
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narchy was) ſhattered to pieces, and divided 
amongft revolted fubjetts, that God was careful 
to Preſerve © ' monarchical power, by rending a 
ſettled empire into a multitude of little govern- 
ments? If any one will ſay, that what happens in 
providence to be preferved, God is careful to 
preſerve as a thing therefore to be e d by 
men as neceſſary or uſeful, it is a peculiar pro- 


. priety of ſpeech, which every one will not think 


fit to imitate ; but this I am fure is impoſſible to 
be either proper, or true ſpeaking, that Shem, for 
example, (for he was then alive) ſhould have Fa- 
therly authority, or ſovereignty by right of Fa- 
therheed, over that one people at Babel, and that 
the next moment, Shem yet living, 72 — 
ſhould have fatherly anthority, or lov overeignty b 
right of rn hood over the ſame people, deid. 
ed into fo many diltinet governments: either theſe 
72 fathers actually were rulers, juſt before the 
confuſion, and then they were not one 1 
but that God himſelf fays they were; or elſe they 
were a common-wealth, | and then where was 
monarchy? or elfe theſe 72 fathers had fatherly 
authority, but knew it not. Strange! that Fa-. 
therly authority ſhould be the only original of 
government amongſt men, and yet all — 
not know it; and ſtranger yet, that the confuſion: 
of tongues fhould reveal it to them all of a ſud- 


5 deen, chat in an inſtant theſe 72 ſhould know that 


they had fazherly pbaver, and all others know that 
they were to 'obey it in them, and every one 
know that particular farberiy authority to which 
he was a ſubject. He that can think this arguing 
from ſcripture, may from thence make out what 
model of an Eutopia will beſt ſuit with his fancy 
or intereſt; and this fatherhood, thus diſpoſed of, 
will juſtify both a prince who claims an univerſal 

monarchy, 
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monarchy, and his ſubjects, Who, being fathers. 
of families, ſhall quit all ſubjection to him, and 
canton his empire into leſs governments for them 
ſelves; for it will always remain a doubt in 
which of theſe the fatherly authority reſided, till 
our author reſolves us, whether Shem, * Was 
then alive, or theſe 72 new princes, beginning ſo 
many new empires in his dominions, and over his 
ſubjects, had right to govern, ſince our author 
tells us, that both one and the other had fatherly. 
'which is ſupreme authority, and are brought in 
by him as inſtances of thoſe who did enjoy the 
lordſpips of Adam. by right deſcending to them, 
ahich was. as large and ample as the abſoluteft do- 
minion £4 any monarch.. This at leaſt is unayoid-- 
able, that if God was careful to preſerve the 
: fatherly authority, in the 72 new-erefed nations, 
it neceſſarily follows, that he was as. careful to 
deſtroy all. pretences of Adam's heir; ſince he 
took care, and therefore did preſerve the fatherly 
authority in ſo many, at leaſt 71, that could not 
pollibly be: Adams heirs, when. the right heir (if 
had ever ordained. any ſuch. inheritance); 
could not but be known, Shem then Uring, and 
they being all one people. | 
1%. 148. Nimrod is. his next inſtance of enjoy 
ing this partriarchal power, p. 16. but I know not 
for what reaſon our author ſeems a little unkind © 
to him, and ſays, that he againſt right. tularged 1 
his empire, by ſeizing wialently on the rights of other 
lords f 1 Theſe lords of. families here 
were called arberr of. families, in his. account 
of the diſperſion at Babel: but it matters not how 
they were called, ſo we know who they are; for 
this fatherly authority muſt be in them, either as 
| heirs to Adam, and. fo there could not be 72, nor 


above. one at once; or elſe as natural parents over 
T 


I 
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their children, and ſo every father will have pa- 
ternal authority over his children by the ſame” 
right, and in as large extent as thoſe 72 had, and 

| ſo be independent princes over their own off 
ſpring. Taking his lords of families in this latter 
ſenſe, (as it is hard to give thoſe words any other 
ſenſe in this place) he gives us a very pretty ac- 
count of the original of monarchy, in theſe fol- 
lowing words, p. 16. And in this ſenſe he may 
be ſaid to be the author and founder of monarchy,” 
viz. As againſt right ſeizing violently on the 
rights of fathers over their children; which pa- 
ternal authority, if it be in them, by right of 
nature, (for elſe how could thoſe 72 come by it?) 
no body can take from them without their own - 
conſents; and then I defire our author and his 
friends to conſider, how far this willſconcern other 
princes, and whether it will not, according to- 
his concluſion of that paragraph, reſolve all re- 
gal power of thoſe, whoſe dominions extend be- 
yond their families, either into tyranny and uſur- 
pation, or election and conſent of fathers of fa- 
milies, which will differ very little from conſent 
- of thepeapls, = as 5 en TT; Fn Are i 
F. 149. All his inſtances, in the next ſection, p. 
17. of the 12 dukes of Edom, the nine kings in 
a little corner of Afa in Abraham's days, the 331 
kings in Canaan deſtroyed by Foſhua, and the 17 
care he takes to prove that theſe were all fovereign 1. 
princes, and that every town in thoſe days nyᷣd 
a king, are ſo many direct proofs againſt him, 
that it was not the /ord/bip- ef Adam by right de- 
ſcending to them, that made kings: for if they 
had held their royalties by that title, either there 
muſt have been but one ſovereign over them all, 
or elſe every father of a family had been as good 
a prince, and had as good a claim to W 79 a 
Lo 1 | ". theles 
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theſe: for if all the ſons of Eſau had each of 
them,; the younger as well as the eldeſt, the 
right of father load, and ſo were ſovereign: princes- 
aſten their fathers death, the ſame right had their 
ſons after them, and ſo on to all poſterity; which 


will limit all the natural power of fatherhood, 


only to bedover the iſſue of their own bodies and 
their deſcendents; which power of fatherhood 

dies with the head of each family, and makes: 
Way for the like power of fatherhood to take 
place in each of his ſons over their reſpective 
poſterities: whereby the power of fatherhood will 
be preſerved indeed, and is intelligible, but will 
not beat alb to our author's purpoſe. None: of 
the inſtances he brings are proofs of any power 
they bad, as heirs; of Adhms paternal. authority 
by the title of his fatherhood: deſeending to 
them; ne, nor of any power they had hy virtue 


of their own: for Adam's. fatherhood; being over 


all mankind, it could daſcend but to one: at once, 


Ad from him to bis right heir only, and ſo 


tthere could by that title be but; one king in the 
world at a time: and by right of fatherhood, not 
deſcending from Adam, it muſt be only as the7ß 
themſelves were fathers, and ſo could be over 
nane but their own poſterity. So that if thoſe. 
' I2:dukes.of Edam; if Abralbam and the nine kings 
his neighbours; if ene ee Eſau, and the 31 
kangs: in Canaan, the 72 kings mutilated by Ado— 
znibeſech, the 32 kings that came to Benhadad, * 
the 70 kings of Greece making war at Troy, were, 
as our author contends, all of them ſovereign 
princes; it is evident that kings derived their. 
power from ſome other original han fatherhood, 
ſince ſome of theſe had power over mere than 
their on poſterity; and it is demonſtration, they 
cauld not be all heirs to Adam: for I challenge 
. l | 1E 
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any man to make any pretenee to power b right fi 
of fatherhood, either intelligible, or poſſible in any! 


one, ctherwife, than either as Adam's heir, or as 


progenitor over his own deſcendents, naturally 
ſprung from him. And if our author could ſhew 
that any one of theſe princes, of which he gives 


us here ſo large a catalogue, had his authority: 


by either of theſe titles, I think I might yield him 
the cauſe; though it is manifeſt they are all im- 
pertinent, and directly contrary to what he brings 
them to prove, viz. That the Jordfbip which: 
Adam had. over the world * right 2 to the 


patriaxchs.. 


H., 150. Having told us, p. 165 Thas the patri- 
archal. government. continued. in Abraham, Iſaae, 


anũ qacob, until. the Egyptian: bondage, p. 17. he 


tells us, By manifeft fortfteps wwe may trace this pa- 
ternal government” unto the Iſraelites commg io 


Egypt, where the 3 2 patriurehal 


government was intermitted,, bzcauſe they: were in 


ſubjeftion to a ſtronger prince. - What foot- 
ſteps are of. paternal government, in our author 10 


ſenſe, i. 6. of abſolute monarchical power de- 


ſcending from Adam, and exereiſed 155 right of 
 fatherhood,. we have feen, that is. for 2290 years 


no footſteps at all; ſince in all that time he can» 


not produce any one example of any perſon -o 
claimed or everciſed regal 9 by right of 
5 fatherhood; or ſhew any one who being a king 


was Adam's heir: all that his proofs amounted to, 
is only this, that there were fathers, patriarchs 

and kings, in that age of the world; but that the 
fathers and. patriarchs had any abſolute power, 


or by What titles thoſe kings had theirs, and 


of what extent it was, the ſcripture is wholly 


filentz it is n hn "wy 41 fatherhood they 
$4 neither 
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neither did, nor could r an title to demi 


nion and em . a 


$. 151. To "oF that the enercife of rede pa- | 
#riarchal government was intermitted, becauſe they 
evere in ſubjection to a fironger prince, proves no- 


thing but what I before ſuſpected, viz. That 


patriarchal furiſdiction or government is a fallaci- 
ous expreſſion, and does not in our author ſignify 


(what he would yet inſinuate by it) paternal and 


regal power, ſuch an abſolute fovercignty as he 
ſuppoſes was im Adam. 


. 152. For how. can he fo that Satoiarchat X 


Juriſdiction was intermitted in Egypt, where there 


was a king, under whoſe regal government the 


Iſraelites were, if patriarchal were abolute monar- 


chical juriſdiction? And if it were not, but ſome- 


thing elſe, Why does he make ſuch ado about a 


power not in queſtion, and nothing to the pur- 


pale? The exerciſe of patriarchal juriſdiction, if 
patriarchal be regal, was not intermitted whilſt 
the Mraelites were in Egypt. It is true, the ex- 


erciſe of regal power was not then in the hands 


of any of the promiſed ſeed of Abrabam, nor 
before neither that I know; but what is that to 
the intermiſſion of regal aitdbority;' as deſcending . 
from Adam, unleſs our author will have it, that 
this choſen line of Abrabam had the right of in- 


heritance to Adam's lordſhip? and then to what 


purpoſe are his inſtances of the 72 rulers, in 
whom the fatherly anthority was preſerved in 
the confuſion at Babe? Why does he bring the 
12 princes ſons of 1/mae/; and the dukes of Edom, 
and join them with Abraham, I/aac,. and Jacob, 
as examples of the exerciſe of true patriarchal go- 

ernment, if the exerciſe of patriarchal juriſdic- 
tion were intermitted in the world, whenever 


the heirs of Jacob had not ſupreme power? I 


fear, 


wo: 


_ » patriarchal juriſdiction in Egypt, or how this ſerves 


and that this was the true patriarchal . govern- 
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Tear, ſupreme patriarchal Juriſdiction was not only 
intermitted, but from the time of the Egyptian 
bondage quite loſt in the world, ſince it will be 
hard to find, from that time downwai ds, any one 
ho exerciſed it as an inheritance deſcending to 
him from the patriarchs Abraham, Iſaac, and 
7 Faces, Timagined monarchical government would 

ave ſerved his turn in the hands of Pharaob, or 
any body. But one cannot eaſily diſcover in all 
places what his diſcourſe tends to, as particularly 
in this place it is not obvious to gueſs what he 
drives at, when he ſays, the exerciſe of ſupreme. 


« 
** 


to make out the deſcent of Adam's lordſhip to the | 
2 patriarchs, or any body elſe. 1 1 
9. 153. For I (ana he had been giving us 
out of {cripture, proofs and examples of monar- 19 
chical government, founded on paternal authori- 
"oY: deſcending from Adam; and not an hiſtory of 
the Jeu: amongſt whom yet we<find no kings, 
till many years after they were a people: and 
when kings were their rulers, there is not the leaſt 
mention or room for a pretence that they were 
_- heirs to Adam, or kings by paternal authority. I 
expected, talking ſo much as he does of ſcripture, 
that he would have produced thence a ſeries of 
monarchs, whoſe titles were clear to Adam's fa- 
 #herhood, and who, as heirs to him, owned and 
exerciſed paternal juriſdiction over their ſubjects, 


ment; whereas he neither proves, that the patri-- 
archs were kings; nor that either kings or patri- 
archs were heirs to Adam, or ſo much as 
pretended to it: and one may as well prove, 
that the patriarchs were all abſolute monarchs; 
that the power both of paätriarchs and kings 
was only paternal; and this power de- 
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_cended to them from Adam: I ſay all theſe 


itions may be as well proved by a con- 


fuled account of a multitude of little kings in 
the #gf-Indies, out of Ferdinando Soto, or any of 


our late hiſtories of the Northern America, or by 


aur author's 70 kings of Greece, out of Homer, 


as by any thing he brings out of ſcripture, in 


that multitude of dings he has reckoned up. 


:F. 184. And methinks he ſhould have let Homer 


4 and ' his wars of Troy alone, ſince his great zeal to 
truth or monarchy carried/him-to ſuch a pitch of 


4 tranſport «againſt philgſopbhers and poets, that the 


tells us in his preface, that there are too many in 
© theſe days, who pleaſe themſelves in running af- 
© ter the opinions of philoſophers and poets, to find 
out ſuch an original of government, as might pro- 
miſe them ſome title to liberty, to the great ſcan- 


. Aal of: Chriftianity,-and bringing in of atheiſm.” 


And yet theſe heathens, philoſopher 4rifotle, and 


; Poet Homer, are not rejected by our zealous Chriſ- 
\tian-politician, whenever they offer any thing that 


to ſerve his turn; Whether to the great ſcandal 


Y .of/:Chriſtianity and bringing in of atheiſm, let him 
look. This I cannot but obſerve, in authors who 
it is viſible write not for truth, how ready zeal 
_ >for:intereſt and party is to entitle [Chriftiarity to 
their deſigns, and to charge atheiſm on thoſe who 
will not without examining ſubmit to their doc- 
ttrines, and blindly ſwallow their nonſenſe. 


But to return to his ſcripture hiſtory, oi au- 
thor farther tells us, p. 18. that after the return 
of the Iſtaelites aul of bondage, God, out of ppe- 


dial care of them, choſe Moſes and Joſhua Juceeſ- 
Yenely to govern as princes in «the place and cad of 
the ſupreme fathers. If it be true, that they re- 
1 2 out oa it muſt be into a ſtate of 


freedom 1 
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Freedom, and muſt imply, that both before and 
after this zondage they were free, unleſs our au- 
thor will ſay, that changing of maſters is return 
ing out , bondage; or that a ſlave return out of 
= e, hen he is removed from one galley to 
another. If then they returned out of bondage, 
it is plain that in thoſe days, whatever our author 
in his preface ſays. to the contrary, there were 
difference between a ion, a ſubiet, and a ſſave; 
and that. neither the patriarchs before, nor their 
rulers after this Egyptian bondage, numbened tbeir 
fond or ſubyects amongft their poſſeſſions, and diſpoſ- 
ed of them with as abſolute a dominion, as ey 
did their other goods. 


155. This is evident in Faced, to whom | 


1 
Reuben offered his two ſons as pledges; and Ju 
dab was atilaſt ſurety for Benjamins ſafe return 
out of Egypt: Which all hadi been vain, ſuperflu- 

Hus, and but a ſort of mockery, i Hex, had: had 

the ſame power over every one of his family, as 
he had over his ox or his aſs, as an otuner aver 
his ſiußſtance; and the offers that Reuben or Ju- 


dah made had been ſuch a ſecurity for returning 


of Benjamin, as if a man ſhould take two lambs 
out of his lord's flock, and offer one as ſecurity, 
that he will ſafely reſtore the other. 

Fg. 156. When they were out of this bondage, 


' what then? Gad out - of a ſpecial care of: them, \the 


*Hraelites, It is well that once in his ibook:he ill 
allow. God to have any care of the people; for in 
other places he ſpeaks of mankind, as if God had 


no care of any part of them, but only of their 


monarehs, and that the reſt of the people, the ſo- 


cCieties of men, were made as ſo many herds of 


cattle, only for the ſervice, uſe, e -of 
"IM aa e's ee +4 ks bh 
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5 I 57. Choſe Moſes and Joſhua 8 10 

5 ern as princes; a ſhrewd argument our author 

hs found out to prove God's care of the fatherly 
| authority, and Adam's heirs, that here, as an ex- 

= preſſion of his care of his own people, he chooſes 

'- . thoſe for princes over them, that had not the 
1 leaſt pretence to either. The perſons choſen 

31 were, Moſes of the tribe of Levi, and Foſbua of 
the tribe of Ephraim, neither of which had any 
title of , fatherhood. But ſays our author, they 
were in the place and ſtead of the ſupreme fa- 
these If God had any where as plainly declared 
his choice of ſuch fathers to be rulers, as he did 

| of Moſes and Jeſbua, we might believe Moſes and 

| Jaſßbua were in their place and flead: but that be- 

| ing the queſtion in debate, till that be better 

1 proved, Mofes being choſen by God to be ruler 
of his people, will no more prove that govern- 
ment belonged to Adam's heir, or to the fatherhood, 
than God's chooſing Aaron of the tribe of Levi 

to be prieſt, will prove that the prieſthood be- 
longed to Adam's heir, or the prime fathers; 
ſince God would chooſe Aaron to be prieſt, and 
Aſoſes ruler in rael, though neither of thoſe of- 
fices were ſettled. on Auen s heir, or the er 
Hood. 

g. 15 8. Our 8 goes on, at after them 
mene for a time he raiſed up judges, to defend 
His people in time of peril, p- 18. This proves fa- 
therly authority to be the original of government, 

and that it deſcended from Adam to his heirs, juſt 
as well as what went before: only here our au- 
| thor ſeems to confeſs, that theſe judges, who 
were all the governors they then had, were only 
- men of valour, whom they made their generals to 


N00 them in time of ** and cannot God 


1 


ö 


raiſe 


| 
3 


1 
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x mir up ſuch men, unleſs have a title 


to government! * : 
But days our eg 0 3 God gave the 1 | 
c 1 kings, he re- eſtabliſned the antient and 
prime right of lineal ſucceſſion, to paterial 80 
vernment, p. 18. 
F. 160. How did God le % it? by a law, 
a a ; poſitive command? We find no ſuch thing. | Þ 
. Our author means then, that when God gave 19 
them a king, in giving them a king, he re-efta- 1 
. bliſhed the right, Dc. To re-eſtabliſh. de fafto the | 
right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government, | 
is to put a man in poſſeſſion of that government i 3 
- which his fathers did enjoy, \and he by lineal ſuc- LO | 
ceſſion had a right to: for, firſt, if it were an- ; 1 
other government than what his anceſtors had, it 1 4 
was not ſucceeding to an antient right, but be- 1 
ginning a new one: for if a prince ſhould give a 
man, beſides his antient patrimony, which for | 
ſome ages his family had been diſſeized of, an = 
additional eſtate, never before in the poſſeſſion of {4 
his anceſtors, he could not be faid to re-effabl;/h | 
the right of lineal ſuccęſſion to any more than what 2 
had been formerly enjoyed by his anceſtors. If 
| - therefore: the power the kings of rael had, were 
any thing more than Iſaac or Jacob had, it was 
not the re-gſtabliſbing in them the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to a power, but giving them a new. g 
. er, however you pleaſe to call it, paternal or not: 
and whether Jaac and Jacob had the ſame riawer 
that the kings of Jrael had, I deſire any one, by 
what has been above ſaid, to conſider; and I do 
not think they will find, that either Abraham, 
Tſaac, or Jacob, had any regal power at all. 
9. 161. Next, there can be no re-efabliſbhment 
J the prime and antient right of lineal ſucceſſion to 
any thing, 1 he, 9 1 is put in n on of 


8 


— 
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it, has the right to ſucceed, and be the true and 

next heir to him he ſucceeds to. Can that be a 

res eſtabliſnment, which begins in a new family? 
or that the re-eftabliſhment of an antient right of 

incal ſucceſſion, when a crown is given to one, 
who has no right of ſucceſſion to it, and who, if 

the lineal ſucceſſion had gone on, had been out of 
all poſſibility of pretence to it? Saul, the firſt 

: king God gave the Mraelites, was of the tribe of 

- Benjamin. Was the ancient and prime right of li- 

neal ſucceſſion re-eſtabliſhed in him? The next was 

David, the youngeſt ſon of Feſe, of the poſteri- 

ty of Fudah, Facob's third fon. Was the ancient 

and prime right of lineal fucceſſion to paternal go- 

— - vernment re-eſtabliſhed in him? or in Solomon, his 
younger ſon and ſucceſſor in the throne? or in 
Jeroboam over the ten tribes? or in Athaliah, a 

woman who reigned ſix years an utter ſtranger to 

the royal blood? M the ancient and prime right of 

Lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government were re-efta- 

- blifhed in any of theſe or their poſterity, the antient 

and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal govern- 
ment belongs to younger brothers as well as elder, 

= And may be re-eſtabliſhed in any man living; for 
= whatever younger brothers, by ancient and prime 
eib of lineal ſucceſſion, may have as well as the 
|  - elder, that every man living may have a right to, 
A lineal ſucceſſion, and Sir Robert as well as any 
other. And ſo what a brave right of lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion, to his paternal or regal government, our 
author has re-eftabliſhed, for the ſecuring the 
rights and inheritance of crowns, where every 
one may have it, let the world conſider. 
g. 162. But ſays our author however, p. 19. 
+ © Whenſoever God made choice of any ſpecial per- 
© ſon to be king, he intended that the iſſue alſo. 
ſhould have benefit thereof, as being — 
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1 * ed ſufficiently in the perſon of the father, altho” 
© the father was only named in the grant.“ This 
yet will not help out ſucceſſion; for if, as our 
author ſays, the benefit of the grant be intended 
to the iſue of the grantee, this will not direct the 
| ſucceſſion ;; ſince, if God give any thing to a man 
and his fue i in general, the claim cannot be to any 
one of that i ſue in particular; every one that 1s of 
his race will ve th equal right. If it be ſaid, our 
author meant Heir, I believe our author was as wil 
ling as any body to have uſed that word, if it would 
have ſerved his turn: but Solomon, who ſucceed- 
ed David in the throne, being no more his heir 
than Jeroboam, who ſucceeded him in the go- 
vernment of the ten tribes, was his iſſue, our au- 
' thor had reaſon to avoid ſaying, That God in- 
tended it to the heirs when that would not hold 
in a ſucceſſion, which our author could not ex- 
cept againſt; and ſo he has left his ſucceſſion as 
undetermined, as if he had ſaid nothing about it: 
for if the regal power be given by God to a man 
and his 7 Wis e, as the land of Canaan was to Abra- 
bam and his ſeed, muſt they not all have a title 
to it, all ſhare in "it? And one may as well fay, 
that by God's grant to Abraham and his ſeed, the 
land of Canaan was to belong only to one of his 
ſeed excluſive of all others, as by God's grant of 
dominion to a man and 51 Me, this dominion 
Was to belong in peculiar to one of his Me ex- 
cluſive of all others. 
F. 163. But how will our Ae prove that 
whenſoever God made choice of any ſpecial 
ſon to be a king, he intended that zhe (I ſiippoſe 
he means his) ue alſo ſhould have benefit thereof: ? 
has he fo ſoon orgot Moſes and Joſhua, whom in 
this very ſection, he ſays, God out of a ſpecial care 
choſe to govern as princes, and the Judges that God 
H 2 _ raiſed 


3 
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«raiſed up? Had not theſe princes, having the au- 


thority of the ſupreme fatherhood, the ſame power 
that the Kings had; and being ſpecially choſen by 
God himſelf, mould not their iſſue have the be- 
nefit of that choice, as well as David's or 801. 
mon s? If theſe had the paternal authority put 
into their hands immediately by God, Why had 
not their ue the benefit of this grant in ſucceſ- 
ſion to this power! ? or if they had it as Adam's 
_ heirs, why did not their heirs enjoy it after them 
by right deſcending to them? for they could not 
be heirs to one another. Was the power: the 
_ fame, .- and from the ſame original, in Moſes, 
- Joſhua and the Jude es, as it was in David and 
the Kings; and Was it inheritable i in one, and not 
in the Other? If it was not pater nal authority, 
then God's own, people were governed, by thoſe 
that had not paternal authority, and thoſe govern- 
ors did well enough without it: if it were pa- 
. ternal authority, and God choſe the perſons that 
were to exerciſe it, our. author's rule fails, . that 
_ wwhenſoever. God makes choice of any perſon to be u- 
Preme ruler (for 1 ſuppoſe the name king has no 
Ipell. in it, it is not the title, but the power 

makes the difference) he intends that the iſſue alſo 
Should have the benefit of it, ſince from. their.com- 


ing out of Egypt to David's time, 400 years, 


the iſſue was never % ſufficiently 'comprehended in 
the perſon of the father, as that any ſon, after the 
death of his father, ſucceeded to the government 
. amongſt all thoſe judges that Judged Tirael.. If, 
to avoid this, it be ſaid, God always choſe - the 

erſon of the ſucceſſor, and . fo, transferring the 
_  fatherly. authority to him, excluded his iſſue 
from ſucceeding to it, that is manifeſtly not ſo 


in the ſtory of F e he articled with 
2 the 
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the people, and they made him judge over them, 
% — %% ↄ ² din oe 
'$. 164. It is in vain then to ſay, that auhenſe- 
ever God chooſes any ſpecial perſon to have the 


* ” * DJ » 


exerciſe of paternal authority, (for if that be not 
to be king, I deſire to know the difference be- 
tween a king and one having the exerciſe of pa- 
ternal authority) he intends the iſſue alſo ſhould have 
the benefit of it, ſince we find the authority, the 
judges had, ended with them, and deſcended not 
to their iſue; and if the judges had not parer- 
nal authority, I fear it will trouble our author, or 
any of the friends to his principles, to tell who 
had then the paternal authority, that is, the go- 
vernment and ſupreme power amongſt the K 3 
and I ſuſpect they muſt confeſs. that the choſen. 
people. 7, God, continued a people ſeveral hun- 
dreds of years, without any knowledge or thought 


of this paternal authority, or any appearance of 


„ * 


monarchical government at all. 


F. 165. 'To be ſatisfied of this, he need but 

read the ſtory of the Levite, and the war there- 
1 3 upon with the Benjamites „in the three laſt hp. 

ters of Tudges;, and when he finds, that the 
Levitè appeals to the people. for juſtice that it 
was the tribes and the congregation that debated, 
reſolved, and directed all that was done on that 
occaſion; he muſt conclude either that God was 
not careful to preſerve the fatherly authority amongſt 
his own choſen people; or elſe that the fatherly 
authority may be preſeryed, where there is no 
monarchical government: if the latter, then it 
Will follow, that though Fatherly authority be ne- 
ver ſo well proved, yet it will not infer a necefli- . 
ty of monarchical government; if the former, 
it will ſeem very ſtrange and improbable, that 

Shen ab <> e 
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God ſhould ordain fatherly authority to be ſo ſa- 


cred amongſt the ſons of men, that there could - 
be no power, or government without it, and yet 
that amongſt his own people, even whilſt he 
is providing a government for them, and therein 
preſcribes rules to the ſeveral ſtates and relations 


of men, this great and fundamental one, this 


moſt material and neceſſary of all the reſt, ſhould 
1 concealed, and lie neglected for 400 2 

ter. | 
F. 166. Before I leave this, I doit aſk how our 
author knows that wwhenſoever God makes choice of 
any ſpecial perſon to be king, he intends that the iſſue 


ſhould have the benefit thereof? Does God by the 


law of nature or revelation ſay ſo? By the ſame 
law alſo he muſt ſay, which of his Me muſt en- 
joy the crown in ſucceſſion, and ſo point out tage 
heir, or elſe leave his iu, to divide or fcramble. 
for the government: both alike abſurd, and ſuch 
as will deſtroy the benefit of ſuch grant to the 
ue. When any ſuch declaration o God's in- 
tention is produced, it will be our duty to believe 


God intends it fo; but till that be done, our au- 


thor muſt ſhew us ſome better warrant, before 


we ſhall be obliged to receive him as the authen- i | 


tic revealer of God's intentions. * 
Fg. 167. The Me, fays our author, i is compre- 
tended ſufficiently in the perſon of the father, al- 
though the father only was named in the grant : and 
yet God, when he gave the land of Canaan to 
Abraham, Gen. xiii. 15. thought fit to put his ſeed 
into the grant too: ſo the prieſthood was given to 


Aaron and his ſeed; and the crown God gave not 
only to David, but hig ſeed alſo: and however our 
author aſſures us that God intends, that the iſſue 


ſhould have the benefit of it, when he chooſes any per- 


Jon to be ting, yet we ſee that the kingdom which he 
| gave 
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gave to Saul, without mentioning his ſeed after 
him, never came to any of his e: and why, 


when God choſe a perſon to be ng he ſhould 


intend that his ie ſhould have the benefit of it, 
more than when he choſe one to be judge in . 
rael, I would fain know a reaſon 5 or why does a 
grant of fatberly authority to a king more com- 
Prehend the iſue, than when a like grant is made 
to a judge? Is-paternal authority by right to de- 
ſeend to the Mie of one, and not of the other? 
There will need ſome reaſon to be ſhewn of this 
difference, more than the name, when the thing 
given is the ſame fatherly authority, and the man- 
ner of giving it, God's choice of the perſon, the 
ſame too; for I ſuppoſe our author, when he 
ſays, God raiſed up judges, will by no means al- 
low, they were choſen by the people. 
g. 168. But ſince our author has fo confidently | 
_ aſſured us of the care of God to preſerve the fa- 
therhoad, and pretends to build all he ſays upon 
the authority of the ſcripture, we may well ex- 
pect that the people, whoſe law, conſtitution and 
hiſtory is chiefly contained in the ſcripture, ſnould 
furniſh him with the cleareſt inſtances of God's. 
care of preſerving the fatherly authority, in that 
people who it is agreed he had a moſt peculiar 
care of. Let us ſee then what ſtate this paternal 
authority or government was in amongſt the Zeqws, 
from their beginning to be a people. It was: 
omitted, by our author's confeſſion, from their 
coming into Egypt, till their return out of that 
bondage, above 200 years: from thence till God 
gave the Jfraelitesa king, about 400 years more, our 
author gives but a very ſlender account of it; nor 
 indeedallthat time are there the leaſt footſteps gf 
paternal or regal government amongſt them. But 
H 4 ; then 


- 
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then ſays our author, God re-gfabliſbed the ancient 
and prime right of lineal 7 wccefſion to nora ond 5 
DEF Ment. " 

. „169. What a ae 8 to Saddirkial go- 
vernment was then eſtabliſhed, we have ready 
ſeen. I only now conſider how lon g this laſted, 
and that was-to their captivity, about 500 years: 
from thence to their deſtruction by the Romans, 
above 650 years after, the ancient ts prime right 
of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government was again 

laſt, and they continued a people in the promiſed 
land without it. So that of 1750 years that they 
were God's peculiar Le they had hereditary 
kingly government amongſt them not one third 
of the time; and of I, time there is not the 
leaſt footſtep of one moment of paternal govern- 
ment, nor ibe re-eftabliſhment of tht antient- and 
Prime right lineal ſucceſſion to it, whether we 
ſuppoſe it. to be derived, as from its fountain, from 
David, Saul, Abrahank or, which upon our au- 
thor's principles is the only true, from Adam. 
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= I. bens been thewn in the foregoing 
diſco 5 


1. That Adam had not, either by natural take. 
of fatherhood, or by poſitive donation from God, 
any ſuch authority over his children, or dominion 
E the world, as is pretended: 45 5 

That if he had, his heirs, yet, ' had no right 

to i BN, | 
That if his heirs had, there being no law, 
of nature nor poſitive law of God that determines 
which is, the right heir in all caſes that may ariſe, 
the right of ſucceſſion, and conſequently of bear- 
ing rule, could Wt have been e Men deter- 
mined: = 0 
4. That if even that had been deere, | 
yet the knowledge of which is the eldeſt line of 

Adam's ene, being ſo long ſince utterly loſt, 
that in the races of mankind and families of he 
world, there remains not to one above another, 
the leaſt pretence to be the eldeſt Houle, and to. 
oe the right of inheritance: | 
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All theſe premiſes having, as I think, been | 


clearly made out, it is impoſſible- that the rulers 


Now on earth ſhould make any benefit, or derive _ 
any the leaſt ſhadow of authority from that, 
which is held to be the fountain of all power, 
Adam private dominion and paternal juriſdiction; 
Jo that he that will not give juſt qccaſion to 
think that alf government in the world is the pro- 
duct only of force and violence, and that men 
live together by no other rules but {that of beaſts, 
where the ſtrongeſt carries it, and ſo lay a foun- 
dation for perpetual diſorder and miſchief, tumult, 
{edition and rebellion, (things that the followers 
of that hypotheſis ſo loudly cry out againſt) muſt 
of neceſſity find out another riſe of government, 
another original of political power, and another 
way of deſigning and knowing the perſons that 
have it, than what Sir Robert Filmer hath taught 
$. 2. To this purpoſe, I think it may not be 
amiſs, ta fet down what I take to be political. 
power; that the power of a magiſtrate. over a: 
ſubject may be diſtinguiſhed from that of a fa- 
ther over his children, a maſter over his ſervant, 
a huſband over his wife, and a lord over his flave. 
All which diſtin powers happening ſometimes . 
together in the ſame man, if he be confidered. 
under theſe different relations, it may help us to 
diffinguiſh theſe powers one from another, and 
ſhew the difference betwixt a ruler of a common 
wealth, a father of a family, and a captain of a 
g. 3. Political-poxver, then, I take to be a right 
of making laws with penalties of death, and con- 
ſequently all leſs penalties, for the regulating and 
preſerving of property, and of employing the 
force of the community, in the execution of F. nag 
ST EE. 1 „ LW'S, 
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laws, and in the defence of the common-wealth 
from foreign injury; and all. "this only for the 


© FO good. 


r Pry — ca . 


Qu, Stateof Nature: 


4. To underſtand political power right, 
I and derive it from its original, we muſt 
conſider, what ſtate all men are naturally in, and 
that is, a fate of perfect reedom, to order their 
actions, wh diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions and per- 
ſons, as they think fit, within the bounds of the 
law of nature, without aſking leave, or depend- 
ing upon the will of any other man. 9 

A fate alſo of equality, wherein all the power 
and juriſdiction is reciprocal, no one having more 
than another; there being nothing more evident 
than that creatures of the ſame ſpecies and rank, 
promiſcuouſly born to all the ſame advantages 
of nature, and tlie uſe of the ſame faculties, 
ſhould alſo be equal one amongſt another without 
ſubordination or ſubjection, unleſs the lord and 
maſter of them all ſhould, by any manifeſt de- 
claration of his will, ſet one above another, and 
confer on him, by an evident and clear. appoint- 
ment, an undoubted right. to. dominion .and fove- . 
reignty. 

H. 5. This equality of mien by nature, the ju- 
dicious Hooker looks upon as fo evident in itſelf, 
and beyond ' all queſtion,. that he. makes it the 
foundation of that obligation to mutual love 
amongſt men, on which he builds the duties the7 
owe one another; and from whence he derives - 

the. 
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the great maxims of juſtice and ch ity. His 
TIN. +. © 
© The like natural inducement hat brought men 
to know that it is no leſs their duty, to love 


which are equal, muſt needs all have one mea- 
ſure; if I cannot but wiſh to receive good, even 
as much at every man's hands, as any man can 
wiſh unto his own foul, how ſhould I look to 
have any part of my deſire herein fatisfied, un- 
leſs myſelf be careful to ſatisfy the like deſire, 


and the fame nature? To have any thing offered 


reſpects grieve them as much as me; fo that if I 
do harm, I muſt look to ſuffer, there being no 
reaſon that others ſhould ſhew greater meaſure of 
love to me, than they have by me ſhewed 
unto them: 'my deſire therefore to be loved of my 


poſeth upon me a natural duty of bearing to them- 
ward fully the like affection; from which rela- 
tion of equality between ourſelves and them that 
are as ourſelves, what ſeveral rules and canons 


K „ c „ „ „ 4A A444 A 


no man is ignorant.” Ecrl. Pol. Lib. 1. 


which is undoubtedly in other men, being of one 


them repugnant to this deſire, muſt needs in all 


equals in nature, as much as poſlible may be, im- 


natural reaſon hath drawn, for direction of life, 


8 * 


others than themſelves; for ſeeing thoſe things 


g. 6. But though this be @ Hate of liberty yet it 


is not a flate of licence: though man in that ſtate 
have an uncontroulable Iiberty to diſpoſe of his 


perſon or poſſeſſions, yet he has not liberty to 
deftroy himſelf, or ſo much as any creature in 
his poſſeſſion, but where ſome nobler uſe than its 


bare preſervation calls for it. The fate of na- 


ture has a law of nature to govern. it, which 
obliges every one: and reaſon, which is that law, 
reaches all mankind, who will but conſult it, that 


being all equa/ and independent, no one ought to 


harm another in his life, health, liberty, or poſ- 


ſeſſi ons: 
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ſeſſions: for men being all the workmanſhip of 
one omnipotent, and infinitely wiſe maker; all 
the ſervants of one ſovereign maſter, ſent in- 
to the world by his order, and about his buſi- 
neſs; they are his property, whoſe workmanſhip 
they are, made to laſt during his, not one ano—- 
ther's pleaſure ; and being furniſhed with like fa- 
culties, ſharing all in one community of nature, 
there cannot be ſuppoſed any ſuch ſubordination 
among us, that may authorize us to deſtroy one 
another, as if we were made for one another's. 
uſes, as the inferior. ranks of creatures are for 
our's. Every one, as he is bound to preſerve him- 
/elf, and not to quit his ſtation wilfully, fo by 
the like reaſon, when his own preſervation comes 
not in competition, ought he, as much as he can, 
to preſerve the refs 0 mankind, and may not, un- 
leſs it be to do juſtice on an offender, take away, 
or impair the life, or what tends to the preſerva- 
tion of the life, the HOES: ligalth, limb, or goods 
of another. + 

$: 7. And that all men may be FOE from 
invading others rights, and from doing hurt to 
one another, and the law of nature be obſerved, 
which willeth. the peace and preſervation of all 
mankind, the execution of the law of nature is, 
in that ſtate, put into every man's hands, where- 
by every one has a right to puniſh the tranſgreſ- 
ſors of that law to ſuch a degree, as may hinder , 
its violation: for the Jaw of nature would, as all 
other laws that concern men in the world, be in 
vain, if there were nobody that in the Nate of 


nature had a power to execute that law, and there- 


by preſerve the innocent, and reſtrain offenders. 

And if any one in the ſtate of nature may puniſh . 
another for any evil he has done, every one may 
do ſo: for in that * of N equality, where 

. Natu-» 
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naturally there is no ſuperiority or juriſdiction of 
one over another, what any may do in proſecution” 
of that law, every one muſt needs have a right 
to. do. 

b. 8. And thus, in the ſtate of nature, one man 
comet by power over another ; but yet no abſolute 
or arbitrary power, to uſe a criminal when he 


bas got him in his hands, according to the paſ- 


BH ſtrange doctrine to ſome. men: but before they 
| con- 


ſionate heats, or boundleſs extravagancy of his 
own will; but only to retribute to him, ſo far as 
calm reaſon and conſcience dictate, what is pro-- 
portionate to his tranſgreſſion, which is ſo much 
as may ſerve for reparation and reftraint : for 
theſe two are the only reaſons; why one man may 
lawfully do harm to another, which is that we 
call puniſhment.. In tranſgreſſing the law of na- 
ture, the offender declares himſelf to live by ano- - 
ther rule than that of reaſon and common equity, 
which is that meaſure God has ſet to the ac-- 
tions of men, for their mutual ſecurity; and ſo 
he becomes dangerous to mankind, the tye which 
is to ſecure them from injury and violence, being 
ſlighted and broken by him; Which being a ow 
pals againſt the whole ſpecies, and the peace and 
ſafety: of it, provided for by the law of nature, 
every man upon this ſcore, by the right he kath to - 
preſerve mankind in general, may reſtrain, or where 
it is neceſſary, deſtroy things noxious to them, and © 
ſo may bring ſuch evil on any one who hath tranſ- - 
greſſed that law; as may make him repent the do- - 
ing of it, and thereby deter him, and by his ex- 
ample others, from doing the like miſchief. And 
in this caſe, and upon this ground, every man 
hath a right to puniſh the offender, and be executi- 


oner of the law of nature. 
6.9. 1 doubt not but this will ſeem a very 
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condemn. it, I defire them to reſolve me, by 
what right any prince or Gate can put to death, 
or puniſh an alien, for any crime he commits in 
their country. It is certain their laws, by virtue 
of any ſanction they receive from the promulgat- 
ed will of the legiſlative, reach not a ſtranger: 
they ſpeak not to him, nor, if they did, is he 
bound to hearken to them. Fhe legiſlative au- 
thority, by which they are in force over the ſub- 
jects of that common-wealth, hath no power 
over him. Thoſe who have 'the fupreme power 
of making laws in England, France, or Holland, 
are to an Indian, but like the reſt of the world, | 
men without authority: and therefore, if by the 
law of nature every man hath not a power. to- 
puniſh offences againſt it, as he ſoberly judges 
the caſe to require, I ſee not how the magiſtrates 
of any community can puniſh au alien of another 

country; ſince, in reference to him, they, can 
have no more power than what every man natu- 
rally may have over another. | 
9. ro. Beſides the crime which n in viola 
ting the law, and varying from the right rule of 

reaſon, whereby a man ſo far becomes degenerate, 
and declares himſelf to quit the principles of hu- 
man nature, and to be a noxious creature, there- 
is commonly injury done to ſome perſon or other, 
and ſome other man receives damage by his tranſ- 
greſſion: in which caſe he who hath received 
any damage, has beſides the right of puniſhment- 
common to him vith other men, a particular 
right to ſeek reparation” from him that has done 
it: and any other perſon, who finds it juſt may 
alſo join with him that is injured, and aſſiſt him 
in recovering from the offender ſo much as may 
make Reletrtion: for the Harm he has ſuf-. 
tered. 
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$. 11. From. theſe 2 diſtinct rights, the one 


of puniſhing the crime for reſtraint, and prevent- 


ing the like offence, which right of puniſhing is 
in every body; the other of taking reparations, 
which belongs only to the injured. party, comes it 
to. paſs. that the magiſtrate, who by being magiſ- 
trate hath the common right 9165 puniſhing put 
into his hands, can often where the public good 
demands not the execution of the law, remit the 
puniſhment of criminal offences, by his own au- 


thority, but yet cannot remit the ſatisfaction due 
to any private man for the damage he has received. 


That, he who has ſuffered the damage has a 

right to demand in his on name, and lie — 
can remit : the damnified perſon has this power 
of appropriating to himſelf the goods or ſervice 


of the offender, iy right of Jelf-preſervation „ as 


every man has a power to puniſh, the crime, to, 


prevent its being committed again, by the right. 
he. has of preſerving all mankind, and doing all 


reaſonable things he can in order to that Lad; >; 
and thus it is, that every man, in the ſtate of 
nature has a power to kill a murderer, both 7. 


deter others from doing the like injury, which no 
reparation can compenſate, by the example of. 
the. puniſhment that attends: it from every body, 


and alſo to ſecure men from the attempts of a 


criminal, who. having renounced reaſon, the com- 
mon rule and meaſure God hath given to man- 
kind, hath by the unjuſt . and ſlaughter 
he hath committed upon one, declared war 
ee all mankind, and e may, 718 


Gat) great law - 8 W hoſo ptr man”. 4 4 
_ jb man ſhall his blood be * And Cain 


Was 
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was ſo fully convinced, that every one had a 
right to deſtroy ſuch a criminal, that after the 
murder of his brother, he cries out, Every one 
that findeth me, Pall flay me; ſo N was it writ | 
in the hearts of all mankind. - 

g. 12. By the ſame reaſon may a man in be 
ſtate of nature puniſb the lefſer breathes of that 
law. It will perhaps be demanded, with death? 
_I anſwer, each tranſgreſſion may de puniſhed to 
that degree, and with ſo much /everity, as will 

ſuffice to make it an ill bargain to the offender, 
give him cauſe to repent, and terrify others from 


doing the like. Every offence, tHat can be com 


mitted in the ſtate of nature, may in the ſtate of 
nature be alſo puniſhed equally, and as far forth 
as it may, in a common-wealth: for though it 
would be beſides my preſent» purpoſe, to enter 
here into the particulars of the law of nature, 
or its meaſures o niſhment ; yet, it is certain 
there is doch a 8 that W000 as intelligible / | 
and plain to a rational creature, and a ſtudier + 
that Jaw, as the poſitive laws of common-wealths; 
nay, poſlibly, plainer ; as much as reaſon is eaſter - 
to be underſtood, than the fancies and intricate con- 
trivances of men, following contrary” and hidden 


Intereſts put into words; for ſo truly are a great 


part of the municipal laws of countries, which are 
only ſo far right, as they are founded on the law of 


nature, by which they are to be es and i in- : 


terpreted. 

5. 13. To this ſtrange doctrine, viz. That in - 
the flate of nature every one has the executive power 
of the law of nature, I doubt not but it will be 
objected, that it is unreaſonable for men to be 
judges in their own caſes, that ſelf-love will make - 
men partial to themſelves and their friends: and 


on the other fide, that ill nature, paſſion and re- 


it to the reſt of mankind. 


— 
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venge will carry them too far in puniſhing others; 
and hence nothing but confuſion and diſorder will 


follow, and that therefore God hath certainly ap- 
pointed government to reſtrain the partiality and 
violence of men. I eaſily grant that civil go- 
vernment is the proper remedy for the inconveni- 


encies of the ſtate of nature, which muſt cer-- 
tainly be great, where: men may be judges in thein, 


own caſe, ſince it is caſy to be imagined, that he. 


ho was ſo unjuſtas to do his brother an injury, 


will {ſcarce be ſo juſt as: to condemn himſelf for | 
it: but I ſhall deſire thoſe who make this objec- 


tion, to remember, that abſolute monarchs are 


but men; and if government is to be the remedy 
of thoſe evils, which neceſſarily follow from 
mens being- judges in their own caſes, and the 


| Nate of nature is therefore not to be endured, 1 


deſire to know what kind of government that is, 
and how much better it is than the ſtate of na- 
ture, where one man, commanding a multitude, 


3-6 has the liberty to be judge in his Own caſe, and. | 
may do to all his ſubjects whatever he pleaſes,. 


without the leaſt liberty to any one to queſtion. 
or controul thoſe who execute his pleafure ? and 
in whatſoever he doth, whether led by reaſon, 


"miſtake or paſſion, muſt be ſubmitted to? much 
better it is in the ſtate of nature, wherein men 


are not bound to ſubmit to the unjuſt will of 
another: and if he that judges, judges amiſs in 
his own, or any other caſe, he is anſwerable for 
. 14, It is often aſked as a mighty öbjection, 
where are, or ever were there any men in ſuch a 
ate of nature? To which it may fuffice as an 
anſwer at preſent, that ſince all princes and rulers 
of independent governments all through the world, 
are in a ſtate of nature, it is plain the world ne- 
| 1 VET: 
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ver Was, nor ever will be, without numbers of _ 


men in that ſtate. I have named all governors of 
independent communities, whether they are, or 
are not, in league with others: for it is not every 
compact that puts an end to the ſtate of nature 

between men, but only this one of agreeing to- 
gether mutually to enter into one community, 
and make one body politic; other - promiſes and 
compacts, men may make with one another, and 
yet ſtill be in the ſtate of nature. The promiſes - 
and bargains from truck, Qc. between the two 
men in the deſart iſlands mentioned by Garcilaſſo 
de la Vega, in his hiſtory of Peru; or between a 
Swiſs and an Indian, in the woods of America, 


are binding to them, though they are perfectly in 


a ſtate of nature, in reference to one another: for 
truth and keeping of faith belongs to men, as men, . 
and not as members of ſociety. 

g. 15. To thoſe that ſay, there were never any 
men in the ſlate of nature, I will not only oppoſe. 
the authority of the judicious Hooker, Eccl. Pol. 
lib. i. feck. 10. where he ſays, The laws which 
have been hitherto mentioned, i. e. the laws. na- 
ture, do bind men abſolutely, even as they are men, 
although they have never any ſettled fellowſhip, ne- 
ver any ſolemn agreement amongſt themſelves what 
to do, or not to do : but foraſmuch as we arenot by. 
ourſelves ſufficient tofurniſh ourſelves with compe- 
tent ſtores of things, needful for ſuch a life as our 
nature doth deſire, a life fit for the dignity of man; 
therefore to ſupply thoſe defects and imperfections 
which are in us, as living {ſingle and ſolely by our- 
| ſelves, we are naturally induced to ſeek communion. 
and fellowſhip with others: this was the cauſe of 
mens uniting themſelves at firſt into politic ſocieties.” 
But I moreover affirm, that all men are natarally-. 


in that ſtate, and remain Os. till by their own, 
con» 
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conſents they make themſelves members of ſome 
politie ſociety; and I doubt not in "he: mms ve. 
jw ear, to wake it 1170 clear. 
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"Of 2 the State of Wa 8 
1 16 T frate of of War \ is a Abs of e 
and dęſtruction and therefore declar- 
| by word or action, not a paſſionate and 
| wh Be a ſedate ſettled deſign upon another 
man's life, puts him in a fate of war with him 
" againſt whom he has declared ſuch an intention, 
and fo has expoſed his life to the other's power 
to be taken away by him, or any one that joins 
with him in his defence; and eſpouſes his quarrel ; * 
it being reaſonable and juſt, I ſhould have a fight 
5 42 2 that which threatens me with deſtruc- 
for, by the fundamental law of nature man 
Being 26 be preſerved as much as poſſible, when, all 
cannot be preſerved, the ſafety of the innocent is 
to be preferred: and one may deſtroy a man 
who makes war upon him, or has diſcovered an 
enmity to his being, for the ſame reaſon that he 
may kill a wolf or a lion; becauſe ſuch men are 
not under the ties of the common law of reaſon, x 
have no other rule, but that of force and vio- 
lenge, and fo may be treated as beaſts of prey, 
thoſe dangerous and noxions creatures, that will 
be ſure to deſtroy him whenever he falls i into their 
OT IE : 
$. 17. And hence it is, that be who attempts 
to get another man into his abſolute power, does 
thereby put himſelf into a fate of war with him; 
it being to be underſtood as a declaration of a 
defign upon his lite: for I have reaſon to con- 
clude, 


* 


** 
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dude, that he who would | get me into his power 
without my conſent, would uſe me as he pleaſed 
when he had got me there, and deſtroy me too 
when he had a fancy to it; for no body can de- 
ſire to have me in his abſolute power, —_ it be 
to compel me by force to that which is againſt 
the right of my freedom, i. e. make me aflave. - 
Io be free from ſuch force is the only ſecurity 
of my preſervation ; and reaſon bids me look on 
him, as an enemy to my preſervation, who would 
take away that Freedom which is the fence. to it: 
ſo that he who makes an attempt to enſiave me, 
thereby Puts himſelf into a ſtate of war with me. 
He that, in the ſtate of nature, old take. away 
. the freedom that belongs to any one in that ſtate, 
- muſt 'neceſfarily be ſuppoſed to have a deſign to 
take away every thing elſe, that freedom being 
the foundation of all the reſt; as he, that in the 
ſtate of ſociety, would take away the Freedom be- 
| longing to thoſe of that ſociety or commonwealth, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to deſign totake away from them , 
i * thing elſe, and 15 to be looked on as in a 
[Late of war. 
$..18. This makes it lawful for a man to kill a 
_ thief, who has not in the leaſt hurt him, nor de- 
clared any deſign upon his life, any farther than, 
by the uſe of force, ſo to get him in his power, 
as to take away his money, or what he. pleaſes, 
from him; becauſe uſing force, where he has no 
right, to get me into his power, let his pretence 
be what it will, I have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
he, who would take abe away my liberty, would 
5 not, when he had me in his power, take away 
every thing elſe. And therefore it is lawful for 
me to treat him as one who has put himſelf into a 
Late F _ war with me, i. e. kill him if I can; 
Aar to that hazard does he juſtly expoſe himſelf, 


ho- 
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| Whoever introduces a late of war, and i is aggref⸗ 
ſor in it. 5 


6. 19. And here we habe the plain difference 
between the Rate of nature and the fate of war, 
which however ſome men have confounded, are 


as far diſtant, as a ſtate of peace, good will, mu- 
© tual affiſtance and preſervation, and a ſtate of en- 
_ mity, malice, violence and mutual deſtruction, 

are one from another. Men living together ac- 


cording to 'reaſon, without a common ſuperior on 


earth, with authority to judge between them, is 
4 properly the ftate of nature. But force, or a de- 


clared deſign of force, upon the perſon of ano- 


ther, where there is no common ſuperior on 
| earth to appeal to for relief, is the fate of war : 


and it is the want of ſuch an appeal gives a man 


the right of war even againſt an aggreſſor, tho 


he be in ſociety and a fellow ſubject. Thus a 
- thief, whom I cannot harm, but by appeal to 


the law, for having ſtolen all that Iam worth, 
I may kill, when. he ſets on me to rob me but of 
my horſe or coat, becauſe the law. which was 

made for my preſervation, where it cannot inter- 


e to ſecure my life from preſent force, which, 


if loſt, is capable of no reparation, permits me 
my own defence, and the right of war, a liberty 
to kill the aggreſſor, becauſe the aggreſſor allows 
not time to appeal to our common judge, nor the 
_ © decifion of the law, for remedy in a caſe where 
- the miſchief may be irreparable. Want of a com- 
mon judge with authority, puts all men in a 
- ſtate of nature: force without right, upon a 
man's perſon, makes a ſtate of war, both where 
' © there is, and is not a common judge. 5 


20. But when the actual force is over, the 


© fate of war ceaſes between thoſe that are in ſo- 


3 and are _—" ou both ſides — mo 
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the fair determination of the law, becauſe then 
there lies open the remedy of appeal for the paſt 
injury, and to prevent future harm: but where 
no ſuch appeal is, as in the ſtate of nature, for 

want of poſitive laws, and judges with authority 
to appeal to, the ſtate of war once begun, conti- 
nues, with a right to the innocent party to de- 
ſtroy the other whenever he can, until the ag- 
greſſor offers peace, and deſires reconciliation on 
ſuch terms as may repair any wrongs he has alrea- 
dy done, and ſecure the» innocent for the fu- 
ture; nay, where an appeal to the law, and 
conſtituted judges, lies open, but the remedy is 
denied by a manifeſt perverting of juſtice, and a 
barefaced wreſting of the laws to protect or in- 
Idemnify the violence or injuries of ſome men, 
4. or party of men, there it is hard to imagine an,, 
thing but & fate of war : for wherever violence I 
is uſed, and injury done, though by hands ap- 
pointed to adminiſter juſtice, it is ſtill violence _} 
and injury, however coloured with the name, 
pretences, or forms of law, the end whereof be- 
ing to protect and redreſs the innocent, by an 
unbiaſſed application of it, to all who are under 
it; wherever that is not bona fide, done war is made 
upon the ſufferers, who having no appeal on earth 
to right them, they are left to the only remedy in 
ſuch caſes, an appeal to heaven. OBE | 
F. 21. To avoid this fate of war (wherein 
there is no appeal but to heaven, and wherein 
every the leaſt difference is apt to end, where 
there is no authority to decide between the con- 
tenders) is one great reaſon of mens putting 
themſelves into ſociety, and quitting the ſtate of 
nature: for where there is an authority, a power 
on earth, from which relief can be had by ap- 
Feal, there the continuance of the fate of war is 


CH. 
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gxcluded; and the controverſy is decided by that 
Power. Had there been any ſuch court, any ſu- 
perior juriſdiction on earth, to determine the right 
between Fephtha and the Ammonites, they had 
never come to a fare of war : but we ſee he was 
forced to appeal to heaven. The Lord the Fudge 
(ſays he) be judge this day between the children of 
- Hrael und the children r Ammon, Jud. xi. 27. 
and then proſecuting, and relying on his appeal, 
1 he leads out his army to battle: and therefore 
n ſuch controverſies, where the queſtion is put 
> , who ſhall be judge ? It cannot be meant, who 
mall decide the controverſy, every one knows 
what Fephtha' here tells us, that the Lord the 
Fudge ſhall judge. Where there is no judge on 
earth, the appeal lies to God in heaven. That 
et queſtion then cannot mean, who ſhall judge, 
whether another hath put himſelf. in a fate of 
war, with me, and whether I may, as 7ephihe 
did, appeal to heaven in it? of that Imyſelf can 
5 only be judge in my own. conſcience, as I will 
4 anſwer it at the . cs to the ON judge of 
—_ - all men. 0/41 e 
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\HE ad liberty Nr man 18 EAA * 
free from any ſuperior power on earth, 
* not to be under the will or legiſlative autho- 
"= of man, but to have only the law of nature 
for his rule. The liberty ef man, in ſociety, is 
to be under no other legiſlative power, but that 
eſtabliſhed, by conſent, in the common=wealth ; 
nor under the dominion hy 937 or 1 
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of any law, but what that legiſlative ſhall enact, 
according to the traſt put in it: Freedom then is 
not what” Sir Nobert Hilmer tells us, Obſervati- 
om, AH. 55. a liberty for every one to do what 
© the liſts, to live as he pleaſes,” and not to be tied 
by any laws: but freedom of men under govern» 
ment is, to have a ſtanding rule to live by, common 
to every one of that ſociety, and made by the le- 
n power erected in it; à liberty to follow 

. own will in all thingszrutere the rule preſcribes 

; and not to be ſubject to the inconſtant, uncer- 
tain, unknown arbitrary will of another man: 
as freedom nature is, to be under no other re- 
Aae but the law of nature. 

F. 23. This freedom ' from: abfotate; e 
N is ſo neceſſary to, and cloſely joined with 
bal man's preſervation, that he cannot part with 
it, but by What forfeits his preſervation and life 
dogether: for a man, not having the power of his 
On life, cannot, by compact, or his on conſent, 
enſlave himſelf to any one, nor put himſelf under 


the abſolute, arbitrary power of another, to take 


away his life, when he pleaſes. Nobody can give 
more power than he has himſelf; and he that can- 
not take away his own life, cannot give another 


power over it. Indeed, having by his fault for- 


feited his own life, by ſome act that deſerves 
death; he, to whom he has forfeited it, may 
when he has him in his power) delay to take it, 


and make uſe of him to his own ſervice, and he 
does him no injury by it: for, whenever he finds 


the hardſhip: of his ſlavery outweigh the value of 
his life, it is in his power, by reſiſting the will 
of his maſter, to draw on himſelf the death he 
den 88 | 
. 24. This is the pea dies of 2 
which 3 Is ene elſe, but the Ie of  avar con- 
9 04 1. 3 tinued, 
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© Zinued, bet cueen a lawful conqueror: and à captives 


for, if once compali enter between them, and 
make an agreement for a limited power on the 


one ſide, and obedience on the other, the Hate ef 


wur and flavery ceaſes as long as the compact 


endures: for, as has been ſaid, no man can, by 


agreement, 6 pak over to another that which he 
hath not in-himſelf, a power over his own —_— 0+ 


I confeſs, we d among 8 
as other nations, that men did ſell Ny 


but, it is plain, this was only to drudgery, nor to 


_ flavery: for, it is evident, the perſon ſold was not 


under an abſolute, arbitrary, deſpotical power: 


for the maſter could not have power to kill him, 


at any time, whom, at a certain time, he was ob- 
liged to let go free out of his ſerviee; and the 
maſter of ſuch a ſervant was ſo far from having 
an arbitrary power over his Aife, that he could 
not, at pleaſure, ſo much as maim him, but the 
e e or tooth, ſet him n . XX. 
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X. 7 Hether we { cadet a 3 
Y | which tells us, that men, being once 
5 have 4 right to their preſervation, and con 


5 ſequently to meat and drink, and ſuch other things 


* 


as king David ſa 9 — cxv. 16. Bur ginn the 


as natute affords for their ſubſiſtence: or revelati- 


on, Which gives us an account of thoſe grants 


God made of the world to Adam, and to Noah, 


earth to the chil of men; given it to mankind 
in common. But this CO fippoſed, it ſeems to 
ſome a very great difficulty, how any one ſhould 
ever come to have a property in any thing: IL will 


not content myſelf to außer, that if it be diffi- 


— || 


them ſome way or other, 
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cult to make out property, upon a ſuppoſition 
that God gave the world to Adam, and his poſ- 
terity in common, it is impoſſible that any man, 
but one univerſal monarch, ſhould have any pro- 
perty upon a ſuppoſition, that God gave the 
world to Adam, and his heirs in ſucceſſion, ex- 
cluſive of all the reſt of his poſterity. But I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew,: how men might come to 
have a property in ſeveral parts of that which 
God gave to mankind in common, and that withs 
out any expreſs compact of all the commoners. 

§. 26. God, who hath given the world to men 
in common, hath alſo given them reaſon to make 
uſe of it to the beſt advantage of life, and con- 
venience. The earth, and all that is therein, is 
given to men for the ſupport and comfort of their 
being. And tho all the fruits it naturally produ- 
ces, and beaſts it feeds, belong to mankind in 
common, as they are produced by the ſpontane- 
ous hand of nature; and no body has originally 
a private dominion, excluſive of the reſt of man. 
kind, in any of them, as they are thus in their 
natural ſtate: yet being given for _ = of. men, 
there muſt of neceſſity be 4 pproprints # 
3 140. can — 4 of 
any uſe, or at all beneficial to any particular man. 
The, fruit, or veniſan, Which nouriſhes the wild 
Indian, who knows no incloſure, and is ſtill a 
tenant in / common, muſt be his, and ſo his, i. . a 
part of him, that another can no longer have any 
n A any good for the 

6. 27 Though the 2 and all inferior ci crea- 
tures, be common to all men, yet every man Has 


a property'in his own perſon: this no body has 


any right to but himſelf. The naher of his boo 
45 and dhe 2vork of 25 * e may ſay, are 
| n 
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properly his. Whatſoever then he removes out 
of the ſtate that nature hath provided, and left it 
in, he hath: mixed his labour with, and joined to 
it ſomething that is his own, and thereby makes it 
his property. It being by him removed from the 
common ſlate nature hath placed it in, it hath by 
_ this:/abayr ſomething annexed to it, that excludes 
the common right of other men: for this labour 
being the unqueſtionable property of the labourer, 
no man but he can have a right to what that is 
once joined to, at leaſt where there is enough, and 
| aaa left in common for others. * 
g. 28. He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he 
picked up under an oak, or the apples he ga- 
thered from the trees in the wood, has certainly 
apprtopriated them to himſelf. Nobody can de- 
ny but the nouriſhment is his. Taſk then, when 
did they begin to be his? when he digeſted? or 
When he eat? or when he boiled? or when he 
brought them home? or when he picked them 
up; and it is plain, if the firſt gathering made 
them not his, nothing elſe could. That labour 
put a diſtinction between them and common: 
that added ſom to them more than nature, 
the common mother of all, had done; and ſo 
they became his private right. And will any one 
ſay, he had no right to thoſe acorns or apples, he 
thus appropriated, becauſe he had not the con- 
ſent of all mankind to make them his? Was it a 
robbery [thus to aſſume to himſelf what belonged 
to all in common? If ſuchia> conſent as that Was 
neceſſary, man had ſtarved, notwithſtanding the 
plenty God had given him. We ſee in commons, 
which remain ſo by compact, that it is the taking 
any part of what is common, and removing it 
out of the ſtate nature leaves it in, which begin- 
the. {gs tt pals a the "Cond 1s of 
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no uſe. And the taking of this or that part, 
does not depend on the expreſs conſent of all the 
commoners. Thus the graſs my horſe has bit; 
the turfs my ſervant has cut; and the ore 1 have 
digged in any place, where I have a right to them 
in common with others, become my property, 
without the aſſignation or conſent of any body. 
The labour that was. mine, removing them out of 
that common ſtate they were in, hath 4 880 "OT 
Property in them. 

g. 29. By making an explicit couſthe of every 
commoner, neceſſary to any one's appropriating 
to himſelf any part of what is given in common; 
children or ſervants could not cut the meat, 
which their father or maſter had provided for 
them in common, without aſſigning to every one 
his peculiar part. Though the water running in 
the fountain be every one's; yet ho can doubt, 
but that in the pitcher is his only who drew it 

out? His /abour hath taken it out of the hands of 
nature, where it was common, and belonged 
equally to all her cy; and hath IN _ 
A it to himſelf. 5 | 
g. 30. Fhus this law of reaſon makes the Geer 
| that Indian s. who hath killed it; it is allowed to 
be his goods, who hath beſtowed his labour up- 
on it, though before it was the common right 
of every one; And amongſt thoſe who are count- 
ed the civilized part of mankind, who have made 
and multiplied poſitive laws to determine property, 
this original law of nature, for the beginning” of 
property, in what was before common, ſtill takes 
place; and by virtue thereof, what fiſh any one 
catches in the ocean, that great and ſtill remain- 
ing common of mankind; or what ambergriſe 
any one takes up here, is by the labour that re- 
moves it out of that common ſtate nature left it 
5104 3 in, 


— 


in, made his property, who takes that pains about 
it. And even amongſt us, the hare that any one 
is hunting, is thought his who purſues her du- 
ring the chaſe: for being a beaſt that is ſtill 
looked upon as common, and no man's private 
poſſeſſion; whoever has employed fo much labour 
about any of that kind, as to find and purſue her, 
has thereby removed her fungen ſtate of nature, 
wherein ſhe was common, and hath begun a | an - 
Pup | 
9. 31. It will perhaps be 04 to this, that 
in gathering: the acorns, or other fruits of the 
earth, c. makes a right to them, then any one 
may 2 as much as he will. To which TI 
anſwer, Not ſo. The ſame law of nature, that 
does by this means give us property, does alſo 
bound thatproperty too. God hath given ws all things | 
_ niobly, 1 Tim. vi. 12. is the voice of reaſon con- 
firmed by inſpiration. - But how far has he given 
it us? To eroy. ' As much as any one can make 
| uſe of to any advantage of life before it ſpoils, 
e much he may by his labour fix a property 
1 in: whatever is beyond this, is more than his 
* oi Mare, and belongs to others. Nothing was made 
by God for man to ſpoil or deſtroy. And thus, 
2 conſidering the plenty of natural proviſions there 
as a long time in the world, and the few ſpen- 
ders; and to how ſmall a part of that proviſion 
the induſtry of one man could extend itſelf, and 
ingroſs it to the prejudice of others; efpecially | 
keeping within the bownds, ſet by. reaſon, of 
-what might ſerve for his uſe; there could be then 
little room for quarrels or contentions _—_— pro- 
perty ſo eſtabliſned - 2 * 
„9. 32. But the chie matter | being 
now not the fruits 1 the earth, and dr beaſts 
that ſubſiſt on it, bun the earth 0 3 as h | 
: W 
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which takes in and carries with it all the reſt; 1 
think it is plain, that property. in that too is acqui- 
red as the former. As much land as a man tills, 
plants, improves, cultivates, and can uſe the pro- 
duct of, ſo much is his property. He by his la- 
bour dats, as it were, incloſe it from the com- 

mon. Nor will it invalidate his right, to fay every 
body elſe has an equal title to it; and therefore 
he cannot appropriate, he cannot incloſe, with- 
out the conſent of all his fellow-commoners, all 
mankind. - God, when, he gave the world in com- 
mon to all a commanded man alſo to la- 
bour, and the penury of his condition required 
it of him. God and his reaſon commanded him 
to ſubdue: the: earth; i. e. improve it for the be- 
neſit of life, and therein lay out ſomething upon 
it that was his own, his labour. He that in obe- 
dience to this command of God, ſubdued, tilled 
and ſowed any part of it, thereby annexed to 
it ſomething that was his property, which another 
had ho title " nor could: 1 a _ 
from him. 119703 5 Bai 4 

8. yer erin this appropriation of Bangs ge 
cel of: land, by improving it, any prejudice to 
any other man, ſince there was ſtill enough, 
and as good left; and more than the yet unpro- 
vided could uſe. So that, in effect, there was 
never the leſs left for others becauſe: of his in- 
cloſure for himſelf: for he that leaves as much as 
another can make uſe of, does as good as take no- 
thing at all. No body could think himſelf injured 
by the drinking of another man, though he took 
a good draught, who had a whole river of the 
ſame water left him to quench his thirſt: and 
the caſe of land and water, where there is M 
N I: n ſame. Wr n | 
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g. 34. God gave the world to men in common; 
but ſince he gave it to them for their benefit, and 
the greateſt conveniencies of life they were capa- 

ble to draw from it, it cannot be ſuppoſed he 
meant it ſhould always remain common and un- 
cultivated. He gave it to the uſe of the induſtri- 
ous and rational, (and labour was to be His title to 
it;) not to the fancy or covetouſneſs of the quar- 
relſome and contentious. He that had as good 
left for his improvement, as was already taken 
up, needed not complain, ought not to meddle 
with what was already improved by another's la- 
bour: if he did, it is plain he deſired the be- 
nefit of another's pains; which he had no right 
to, and not the ground which God had given him 
in common with others to labour on, and where- 
of there was as good left, as that already poſſeſ- 
ſed, and more than he knew what to do __ or 
| is induſtry conld-reachtoto 172m lynd bow 

. 35. It is true, in land that is common in 
England, or any other country, where there is 
plenty of people under government, who have 

money and commerce, ng one can incloſe or ap- 
propriate any part, without the conſent of all His 
=commoners;- becauſe this is left common 
by compact, i. e. by the law of the land, which 
is not to be violated. And though it be common, 
in reſpect of ſome men, it is not ſo to all man- 
kind: but is the joint property of this country, 
or this pariſn. Beſides, the remainder, after 
ſuch incloſure, would not be as good to the reſt 
of the commoners, as the whole was when they 
could all make uſe of the whole; whereas in 
the beginning and firſt peopling of the great 
common of the world, it was quite otherwiſe. 
The law man was under, was rather for ap- 
propriating. God 3 and his wants 
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forced him to labour. That was his property 
- which could not be taken from him wherever 
he had fixed it. And hence ſubduing or  culti- 
vating the earth, and having dominion, we ſee 
are joined together. The one gave title to the 
other. So that God, by commanding to ſubdue, 
gave authority ſo far to appropriate : and the con- 
dition of human life, which requires labour and 
materials to work on, nee, introduces Pri- 
vate poſſeſſions. 
- $$: 30-;, he meaſure. of. priperty nature bad well 
ſet by the extent of mens labour and the conven 
encies, of life: no man's labour could ſubdue,, - 
or appropriate all; nor could his enjoyment - 
conſume more than a ſmall part; ſo that it Was 
impoſſible for any man, this way, to intrench up- 
o the right of another, or to acquire to, himſelf 
a property, to the prejudice of his neighbour, 
who would {till have room for as good, and as. 
large a poſſeſſion (after the other had taken out 
his) as before it was appropriated. This meaſure: 
did confine every man's poſſeſion to a. very mo- 
derate proportion, and ſuch as he might appropriate 
to himſelf, without injury to any body, in. the 
firſt ages 'of the world, when. men were. more in 
danger to be loſt, by wandering. from their com- 
pany, in the then vaſt wuderneſs of the. earth, 
than to be ſtraitened for want of room to plant in. 
And the ſame meaſure may be allowed {ll without 
prejudice to any body, as full as the world ſeems: 
for ſuppoſing a man, or family, in yi ſtate they. 
were at firſt, peopling the world by the children 
of Adam, or Noah; let him plant in ſome in- 
land, vacant places of America, we ſhall find that 
the poſe z/rons he could make himſelf, upon_the-mea- 
| ures, we have given, would not be very large, nor, 
even to this day, prejudice the reſt of mankind, 
"7 or give them reaſon. to complain, or think them- 
a I 5 ſelves 
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g. 34. God gave the world to men in common F 
but ſince he gave it to them for their — and 
the greateſt conveniencies of life they were capa- 


ble to draw from it, it cannot be ſuppoſed he 


meant it ſhould always remain common and un- 
cultivated. He gave it to the uſe of the induſtri- 
ous and rational, (and labour was to be his title to 
it;) not to the fancy or covetouſneſs of the quar- 
relſome and contentious. He that had as good 
left for his improvement, as was already taken 
up, needed not complain, ought not to meddle 
With what was already improved by another's la- 
bour: if he did, it is plain he deſired the be- 
nefit of another's pains; which he had no right 
to, and not the ground which God had given him 
in common with others to labour on, and here- 
of there was as good left, as that ee f 
ſed, and more than he knew what to do e or 
his induſtry conkd:reach:tot5 1:om [pon bom 

F. 35. It is true, in land that is common in 
England, or any other country, where there is 
plenty of people under government, who have 
money and commerce, no one can incloſe or ap- 
propriate any part, 979 the conſent of all His 
fellow-commoners; ; becauſe this is left common 
by compact, i. e. by the law of the land, which 
is not to be violated. And though it be common, 
in reſpect of ſome, men, it is not ſo to all man- 
kind: but is the joint property of this country, 
or this pariſn. Beſides, the remainder, after 
ſuch incloſure, would not be as good to the reſt 
of the commoners, as the whole was when they 
could all make uſe of the whole; whereas in 
the beginning and firſt peopling of the great 
common of the world, it was quite other wiſe. 
The law man was under, was rather for ap- 


propriating. God * and his wants 
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forced him to labour. That was his property 
which could not be taken from him wherever 
he had fixed it. And hence ſubduing or culti- 
vating the earth, and having dominion, we ſee 
are joined together. The one gave title to the 
other. So that God, by commanding to ſubdue, 
gave authority ſo far to appropriate : and the con- 
dition of human life, which requires labour and 
materials to work on, neceſſarily, introduggs: Pri- 
vate poſſeſſions. 

g. 36. The meaſure. of. property nature has Vell 
ſet by the extent of mens labour and the convent=- 
encies of Ii ife : no man's labour could ſubdue,, 
or appropriate all; nor could his enjoyment | 
conſume more than a ſmall part; ſo that it was. 
impoſſible for any man, this way, to intrench up- 
on the right of another, or to acquire to, himſelf. 
a property, to the prejudice of his Os 
who would ſtill have room for as good, and as. 
large a poſſeſſion (after the other had taken out 
his} as before it was appropriated. 'This meaſure 
did confine every man's poſſeſſion to a. very me 
derate proportion, and ſuch as he might appropriate 
to himſelf, without injury to any body, in the 

_ firſt ages 'of the world, when men were more in 
danger to be loſt, by wandering from their com- 
pany, in the then vaſt. wilderneſs of the. earth, 
than to be ſtraitened for want of room to plant in. 
And the ſame meaſure may be allowed Mill without 
prejudice to any body, as full as the, world ſeems: 
for ſuppoſing a man, or family, i in the ſtate they 
were at firſt, peopling the world by the children 
of Adam, or Noah; let him plant in ſome in- 
land, vacant places of America, we ſhall find that 
the 27 Mons he could make himſelf, upon the mea- 
uren we have given, would not be very large, nor 
even to this day, prejudice the reſt. of mankind, 
; or grve them reaſon. to complain, or think them- 
C0 ſelves 


tw” 
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ſelves injured by this man's incroachment, though 
the race of men have now ſpread themſelves- to 

all the corners of the world, and do infinitely ex- 
ceed the ſmall number was at the beginning. Nay, 

the extent of ground is of ſo little value, without 
labour, that I have heard it affirmed, that in Spain 
itſelf a man may be permitted to plough, ſow and 

: reap, without being diſturbed, upon land he has 

no other title to, but only his "making uſe of it. 

; But, en the contrary, the inhabitants think them- 

_ {elves kebolden to him, who, by his induſtry on 
 eplefted, and conſequently waſte land; has in- 

egen the Nock of corn, which they wanted. 

But be this as it will, which I lay no ſtreſs on; 

this I dare boldly affirm, that the-ſame rule of 

"propriety, (viz. ) that every man ſhould have as 
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im the world, without ftraitening any body; ſince _ 
there is land enough in the world to ſuffice dou- _ 
ble the inhabitants, had not the invention of 
money, and the tacit agreement of men to put a 
. vitae” on it, introduced (by conſent) larger poſ- 
-*Feffions, and a right to them; which, how it has 

done, I ſhall by and by ſhew more at large. 

6. 37. This is certain, that in the beginning, 
before the deſire of having more than man needed 
had altered the intrinſic value of things, which de- 
pends only 70 their uſefulneſs to the life of man; 
or had agreed,, tbat a little piece of Yellow metal, 
which ole keep without waſting or decay, 
' ſhould de worth a great piece of fleſh, or a 
: Whole heap of corn; though men had a right 
to appropriate, by their labour, each one to him- 
ſelf, as much of the ig, of nature, as he could 
uſe: yet this could not be much, nor to the pre- 

8 judice of others, where the Ame plenty was ſtill 
left to thoſe who would uſe the ſame indu ſtry. 
To which let me add, that he ho N 
land 


. A 
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mich as he could make uſe of, would hold ſtill 8 


* 


land to himſelf by his labour, does not leſſen, 
but increaſe the common ſtack of mankind; for the 


proviſions ſerving to the ſuppart of human life, 


produced by ond acte of incloſed . and : cultivated 
land, are (to ſpeak. much within compaſs) ten 
times more than thoſe which are yielded by an 
acre of land of an equal richneſs lying waſte in 
common. And therefore he that incloſes, and has 
2 greater plenty af the conyeniencies of life from 
ten ares, than he could. have from an hundred 
left to nature, may truly be ſaid to giye ninetx 
acres to. mankind: for his labour now ſupplies | 

him with proviſions out of ten acres, which were 
but the product of an hundred lying in common. 1 
haxe here rated the improved land very low, in 
making its product but as ten to one, when. it is 
much nearer an hundred to one: for I aſk, whether 


1 # * . [9 
2 
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rica, left to nature, without any improvement, 
tillage or huſbandry, a thouſand | acres; yield the 
1 9 8 and wretched inhabitants as many conveni- 
encies of life, as ten acres of equally. fertile land 
do in Dewnſlire, where they are well cultivated? 
_- Before the appropriation of land, he who: ga- 
_ thered,as much of the wild fruit, killed, caught, 
drr ramed as many of the beaſts, as he could; 
he that fo imployed his pains, about any of the 


| Tpontanequs products of nature, as any way to 


alter them from the ſtate which nature put them 
15 Va by placing any of his labour on them, did 
- Wereby gauine a property in them: put if they 

periſhed, in his poſſeſſion, without their due uſe; 


the fruits rotted, or the veniſon. putrified, be- 


fore he could ſpend it, he offended againſt the 
une e of nature, and was liable to be 
puniſhed; he inyaded his neighbour's ſhare, for 
he had 30 right, farther than his uſe called for 


* 


in the wild woods and uncultivated waſte of Am.. 
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any of them, and they might ſerve to afford kim 
n or life. 

. 38. The ſame mea 12 governed the vo . — 
on of land too: ede he tilled and reaped, 
laid up and made uſe of, before it ſpoiled; that 
was his peculiar. right; whatſoever he encloſed; 
and could feed, and make uſe of, the cattle and 
product was alſo his. But if either the graſs of 
his incloſure rotted on the ground, or the fruit of 
his planting periſhed: without gathering, and lay= 
ing up, this part of the earth, notwithflahding his 
incloſure, was ſtill tobe looked on 48. waſte, and 
might be the poſſeſſion of any other. 'Thys, at 
the beginning, Cain might take as much ground : 
as he could till, and make. it his own land, and 
yet leave enough to Abel's ſheep” to feed on; a. 
few acres would ſerve for both their poſſeſſions. 
But as families increaſed; and induftfy inlarged 
their ſtocks, their poſſefons mturged with the 
need of them; but yet it was commonly vithout 
any fixed property in the ground they made uſe of, 
a they. incorporated, ſettled themſelves together, 
and built cities; and then, by conſent, they came, 
in time, to ſet out the 01% l of "tBeir ine fer. 
2 and agree on 4 between them and 


K 2 


for we ſee, that in ry i If the * which 
was firſt inhabited, and ierefons like to be beſt 
peopled, even as low down” as” Abraham's time, 
they wandered" witk their focks,” and their Herd, 
which was their ſubſtance; freely up and down 
and this Abraham did, in a country bee he was 
a ſtranger. Whence it is plain, that at leaſt a'great 
part of the land lay in common; that the inhabi- 
tants valued it not, nor claimed property in any 


more than rg made uſe of. _ Ine there 
Was 
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was not room enough in the ſame place, for their 


herds to feed together, they by conſent as Abraham 
and Lot did, Gen. xitl. 5, ſeparated and inlarged 
their paſture, where it beft liked them. And 


for the ſame reaſon Eſau went from his father, 


and his brother, and plan anted i in mount Seir, Gen. 


XXXVI. >, 
g. 39. And chus, without fy n any private 


| dominion, and property in Adam over all the 
world, 'exclufive of all other men, which can no 


way be proved, nor. any one's property be made 


out from it; but ſuppoſing the world given, as it 


was to the children of men in common, we ſee 
How Abbe could make men diſtinct titles to ſe- 


veral parcels of it, for their private uſes: where 
in 5957 could Lo, no doubr of right, no room n for 


FCS 


quarre 


f 


labour ſhould be able to over-balance the cm- 
munity of land: for it is Iabour indeed that putr 
the differbnce of value on every thing; ; and It 
any one confider what the difference is between 
an acre of land planted with tobacco or ſugar, 
ſown with Wheat or barley, and an acre of the 


ſame land lying in common, without any huſbandry | 


upon it, and he will find; that the improvement 
of labour makes the far greater part of the value. 
I thinkitwill be but a very m6deſt computation! to 


fay, that of the products of the earth uſeful to the 


life of man nine tenths are the Necte v labour 
nay, if we will eſtimate things as they come to our 
uſe, and caſt up the ſeveral expences about them, 


what in them is purely owing to nature and what 
to labour, we ſhall find that in moſt of them nine- 


ty-nine hundredrhs are Wan to be Pat on the ac- 
count of pn 8 f | 
24 a | =” 41 1 We 
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F. 40. Nor is it 0 ange, as rh debe 
conſideration it may appear, that the preperty of 
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MT as liberally as any $7 people, Al the 
materials of plenty, i. e. a fruitful 1155 t to pro- 
duce in abundance, what might ſerve for 10 90d, ray- 
ment, and delight; yet for want of improving it 
by. labour, have not one hundredth part of the 1 0 
Veniencies we enjoy: and a king — 5 a large and 
fruitful. territory there, feeds, ldges and 1 is clad 
wage than a day-tabourer in England. 
4.4.42. To. make this a little — let us but 
ace ſome of the ordinary proviſions of life, 
through their ſeveral progreſſes, before they 
Come to our uſe, and ſee how much they receive 
of their value from human induſtry. Bread, wine 
and cloth, are things of daily uſe, and great 
plenty; yet notwithſtanding acorns, water and 

ves, or ſkins, muſt be our bread, drink and 
cloathing, did not labour furniſh us with theſe 
more. uſeful commodities : for whatever bread is 
more worth than acorns, wine than water and 
cloth or All than leaves, ſkins or moſs, that is 
wholly, owing to labour and induſtry; the. one of 
theſe being the food and raiment w unaſſiſted 
nature furniſhes us 7 the other, proviſions | 
which our induſtry and pains prepare for us, 
which how much they exceed the other. in value, 
when any one hath computed, he will then ſee 
how much labour males the Sg gr eate/i art f Hr 
value of things we enjoy in this e 

ound which produced the 1 is FIG to 
2 reckoned. i in, as or at moſt, but a very 
ſmall part of it; ſo ale that even amongſt. us, 
land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no 
e LE of paſturage, . or planting, 


4 
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is called as indeed it is, fte; ; and we ſhall 
find the benefit of it amount to little more than 
nothing. 

This ſhews how nb W of men are to 
be preferred to largeneſs of dominions; and that 
the increaſe of lands, and the right employing of 
them, is the great art of government: and that 
prince, who ſhall be ſo wiſe and godlike, as by 
eſtabliſhed laws of liberty to ſecure protection and 
encouragement to the honeſt induſtry of mankind, 
againſt the oppreſſion of power and narrownels of 
party, will quickly be too hard for his neigh- 
bours : but this by the by. To return to the ar- 
e in hand. | 

$-- 43> An acre of land, that bears here twen- 
ty buſhels of wheat, and another in America, | 
Which with the ſame huſbandry, would do the 
like, are, without doubt, of the ſame natural in- 
trinſic value: but yet the benefit mankind re- 
ceives from the one in a year, is worth 5/. and 
from the other poſſibly not worth a penny, if all 
the profit an Indian received from it were to be 
valned, and fold here; at leaſt, I may tral y tay, 
not one thouſandth, It i is labeuy then 1 Nun 
. the greateſt part of the value upon land, wi 
which it would ſcarcely be worth any thing; it 
is to that we owe the greateſt part of all its uſe- 
ful products? for all that the ſtraw, bran, bread, 
of that acre. of wheat, is more worth. than the 

product of an acre of as good land, which lies 
Waſte, is all the effect of labour: for it is not 
barely the plough-man's pains, the reaper's and 
treſher's toil, and the baker's ſweat, is to be 
counted into the bread we eat; the labour of 
thoſe who broke the oxen, who digged and 
wrought the iron and tones, who felled and 
N the timber employed about the plou gh, 
mill 


* 
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mill, oven, or any other utenſils, which are a 
vaſt number, requiſite to this corn, from its be- 


ing ſeed to be ſown to its being made bread, muſt 
all be charged on the account of labour, and re- 
ceived as an effect of that: nature and the earth 


furniſhed only the almoſt worthleſs materials, as 
in themſelves. It would be a ſtrange catalogue of 

things, that induſtry provided and made uſe. of, a- 
bout every loaf” of bread, before it came to our uſe, 
if we would trace them iron, wood, leather, 


bark, timber, ſtone, bricks, coals, lime, cloth,. 


dying drugs, pitch, tar, maſts, ropes, and all the 


materials made uſe of in the ſhip, that brought 


any of the commodities.made. uſe. of by any of the 
workmen, to any part of the werk; all which it 


would be almoſt impoſſible, at leaſt too long to 


reckon up. | 
F. 44. From all which i it is evident, that though | 


the things of nature are given in common, yet 


man, by being mafter of Himſelf, and Proprietor 
of his own perſon, and the ations. or labour Ft, 
Bad fill in himſelf the great foundation of proper- 
ty; and that which made up the great part 
of what he applied to the ſupport or comfort 
of his being, when invention. and arts had im- 


5 the conveniencies of life, was perfectly 


is own, and did not belong, in common to 

„ 5. Thus Aabbur, in the begining, gave a 
right of property, wherever any one Was pleaſed 
to employ it upon what was common, which 
remained a long while the far greater part 7. 


and is yet more than mankind es uſe o 


Men, at firſt for the moſt part, contented them 
ſelves with what unaſſiſted nature offered to their 
neceſſities: and though afterwards in ſome parts 


of the world, where the * of people and 
— : 
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ſtock; with the uſe, of | money, had made land 
ſcarce, and ſo of ſome value) the ſeveral communities 
ſettled the bounds of their diſſinct territories, 
and by laws within themſelves regulated the pro- 
perties of the private men of their ſociety, and 

ſo by compact and agreement, ſettled the proper- 
ty 2 labour and induſtry began; and the 
leagues that have been made between ſeveral 
ſtates and kingdoms, either expreſly or tacitly 
diſowning all claim and right to the land in the 
others poſſeſſion, have by common conſent, 
given up their pretences to their natural com- 
mon right, which originally they had to thoſe 
countries, and fo have, by pgſtive agreement ſet- 
_ tled à property amongſt themſelves, in. diftin&t 
parts and parcels: of the earth; yet there are ſtil 
great tracts of | ground to be found, which (the 
inhabitants thereof not having joined with the 
reſt of mankind, in the conſent of the uſe of their 
common money) lie 2vafte, and are more than the 

people who dwell on it do, or can make uſe of, and 
ſo ſtill he in common; tho” this can ſcarce happen | 
amongſt that part of mankind that: have en 
to the uſe of money. 

S. 46. The greateſt - part ab alien al uſeful 
to the life of man, and ſuch as the neceſſity of 
ſubſiſting made the firft commoners of the world 
look after, as it doth the | Americans now, are 
generally things of hort duration; ſuch as, if they 
are not conſumed by uſe, will decay and periſh of 
themſelves: gold, ſilver and diamends, are things 
that fancy or agreement hath put the value on, 
more than real uſe, and the neceſſary ſupport of 
life. Now of thoſe good things which nature 
hath provided in common, every one had a right 
(as. hath been ſaid) to as much as he could _ 
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and property in all that he could effect with his 
labour; all that his indu/#ry could extend to, to 
alter from the ſtate nature had put it in, was his. 
He that 8 an hundred buſhels of acorns or 
apples, had thereby a property in them, they 
were his goods as ſoon as gathered. He was on- 
Iy to look, that he uſed them before they ſpoiled, 
elſe he took more than his ſhare, and robbed 
others. And indeed it was a fooliſh thing, as 
well as diſhoneſt, to hoard up more than he could 
make uſe of. If he gave awaya part to any bo- 
dy elſe, fo that it periſhed not uſeleſsly in bis poſ- 
ſeſſion, theſe he alſo made uſe of. And if he 
alſo bartered away plums, that would be rotted 
in a week, for nuts that would laſt good for his 
eating a whole year, he did no injury; he waſted 
not the common ſtock ; deſtroyed no part of 
the portion of goods that belonged to others, ſo 
long as nothing periſhed uſeleſly in his hands. 
Again, if he would give his nuts for a piece of 
metal, pleaſed with its colour; or exchange his 
ſheep for ſhells, or wool for a ſparkling pebble 
or a diamond, and G thoſe by him all his life, 
he invaded not the right of others, he might 
heap up as much of theſe durable things as he 
_ Pleaſed; the exceeding , übe bounds of his juft 
property not lying in the largeneſs of his poſſeſ- 
ſion, bot the ent on: W thing uſeleſiỹ in 
it. 415 1 

. 47 And: thus came 1 the wife of money, tome 
laſting thing that men might keep without ſpoiling, 
and that by mutual conſent men would take in ex- 
change for the truly uſeful but er __— 
en. Hol e Ane, 50 n 

g. 48. And as different degrees mY induſtry 
were apt to give men — in different pro- 
— | : 2 tions, 
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portions, ſo this' invention of money gave them the 
opportunity to continue and enlarge them: for 


ſuppoſing an iſland, ſeparate from all poſſible 


commerce with the reſt of the world, wherein 
there were but an hundred families, but there 


were ſheep, horſes and cows, with other uſeful 


animals, wholeſome: fruits, and lands enough for 


corn for an hundred thouſand times as many, but 
nothing in the iſland, either becauſe of its com- 


monneſs, or periſhableneſs, fit to ſupply the 
place of money; what reaſon could any one have 
there to enlarge his poſſeſſions beyond the uſe of 
his family, and a plentiful ſupply to its a—_ 
tion, either in what their own induſtry produced, 


or they could barter for like periſhable, uſeful 
commodities, with others 7 Where there is not 


ſomething, both laſting and ſcarce, and ſo valua- 


ble to be horded up, there men will be apt to 


enlarge their 7 of land, were it never ſo 
rich, never ſo free for them to take: for I aſk, 
what would a man value ten thouſand, or an 
hundred thouſand acres of excellent land, ready 
cultivated, and well ſtocked too with cattle, in 


the middle of the inland parts of America, where 


he had no hopes of commerce with other parts of 
the world, to draw money to him by the ſale of the 


product? It would not be worth the incloſing, and 
Ve ſhould ſee him give up again to the wild com- 


mon of nature, whatever was more than would 
ſupply the conveniencies of life to be had there for 
him and his fam il. hes. bog 


9. 49. Thus in the beginning all the world was 


America, and more ſo than that is now; for no 
ſuch thing as money was any where known. 
Find out ſomething that hath the «/e and value 
F money amongſt his neighbours, you ſhall ſee 


the 
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the ſame man will begin preſently to — hi 
| poſſeſſions. $2342 
g. 50. But ſince gold and Eiierg; being little 
uſeful. to the life of man in proportion to food, 
raiment, and carriage, has its value only from the 
conſent of men, whereof labour yet makes, in 
great part, the meaſure, it is plain, that men have 
agreed to a diſproportionate and unequal Polſeſſion 
of the earth, they having by a tacit and volun- 
tary conſent, found out a way how a man may 
fairly poſſeſs more land than he himſelf can uſe 
the product of, by receiving in exchange for 
the overplus gold and ſilver, which may be 
hoarded up without injury to any one; theſe 
metals not ſpoiling or decaying in the hands of 
the poſſeſſor. This partage of things in an in- 
equality of private poſſeſſions, men have made 
Practicable out of the bounds of ſociety,; and 
without compact, only by putting a value on 
gold and ſilver, and tacitly agreeing in the uſe of 
money: for in governments, the law regulates the 
right of property, and the poſſeſſion of land is de- 
| termined by poſitive conſtitutions.  - 

g. 57. And thus, I think, it is very 8 
conceive, without any difficulty, how es 
could at firſt begin a title of property in the common 
things of nature, and how the ſpending it upon 
our uſes bounded it. So that there could then be 
no reaſon of quarrelling about title, nor any doubt 
about the largeneſs of poſſeſſion it gave. Right 
and conveniency went together; for as a man 
had a right to all he could employ his labour up- 
on, ſo he had no temptation to labour for more 
than he could make uſe of. This left no room 
for controverſy about the title, nor for incroach- 
ment on the IE of others; what * a man 

carved. 
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carved to himſelf, was eaſily ſeen; and it was uſe- 
leſs as well as diſhoneſt, to carve b nel, | 
or take more than he needed. 3 


r 


Ne 25 vi. 
Of Paternal Power: 


5 52. Ir, may W be W as an im- 
| ertinent criticiſm, in a diſcourſe of this 
. nature to Fad fault with words and names, that 
have obtained in the world: and yet poſſibly it 
may not be amiſs to offer new ones, when the 
old are apt to lead men into miſtakes, as this of 
paternal power, probably has done, which ſeems 
ſo to place the power of parents over their chil- 
dren wholly in the father, as if the mother had 
no ſhare in it; whereas, if we conſult reaſon or 
revelation, we ſhall find, ſhe hath an equal title. 
This may give one reaſon to aſk, whether this 
might not be-more properly called. -pantal po- 
er? for whatever obligation nature and the right 
of generation lays on children, it muſt certainly 
bind them equal to both the concurrent cauſes: of 
it. And accordingly we ſee the poſitive law of 
God every where joins them together, without 
diſtinction, when it commands the obedience of 
children, Honour thy father and thy. mother, Exod. 
XX. 12. Whoſoever curſeth his father or his mothen, 
Lev. xx. g. Te ſhalt fear every man his mother and 
his father. Lev. xix. 3. Children obey your parents, 
&c. Eph. viz 1. is the Lyle of the Ola and New 
| Teſtament. | x95 

Gio}: Had dur this one thing been well con- 
a without looking any deeper into the 
matter, it might perhaps have kept men from 
5% : run- 
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running into thoſe groſs miſtakes, they have made, 
about this power of parents; which, however it 
might, without any great harſhneſs, bear the 
name of abſolute dominion, and regal authority, 
when under the title of paternal power it ſeemed 
appropriated to the father, would yet have ſound- 
ed but oddly, and in the very name ſhewn the 
abſurdity, if this ſuppoſed abſolute power over 
children had been called parental ; and thereby 
have diſcovered, that it belonged to the morber 
too : for it will but very ill ſerve the turn of 
thoſe men, who: contend fo much for the abſolute 
power and authority of the fatherhood, as they 
Call it, that the mother ſhould have any thare in 
it; and it would have but ill ſupported the monar- 
chy they contend for, when by the very name it 
ln that the fundamental authority, from 
hence they would derive their government of a 
ſingle perſon only, was not placed in one, but 
two Hr ny" Je to let this of «nies ” 


= 
84. Though Das ſaid bee hid IL 
Thar all men by nature are equal, I cannot be ſup- 
to underſtand all forts of eguality e age or 


— — may ve men a juſt precedency : wxcellency 
of parts and merit may place others abovethe com- 


mon level: birth may ſubject ſome, and alliance or 
. obſervatice'to thoſetowhom 
nature, gratitude or other reſpects, may hare 
mude it due: and yet all this conſiſts : 
equality, Which all men are in, in reſpect — 

jurtfdittion or dominion one over another; which 
was the equality T: there ſpoke of, as proper to 

the buſineſs in hand, being that equal right, that 
every man hath; 20 Hir natural freedom, without 
big: n to 47 1 will” or mee je 2 


1 ä g. 3. 
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$55 5. Children, I confeſs, are not born in this 
| ful ate of equality, though they. are born to it. 
Their parents have a fort of rule and juriſdiction 
over them, when they come into the world, and 
for ſome time after, but it is but a temporary one. 
The bonds of this ſubjection are like the ſwaddling 
clothes they are wrapt up in, and ſupported by, in 
the weakneſs of their infancy: age and reaſon as 
they grow up, looſen them, till at length they 
_— » off,” nn leave a man at * own free 
. 56. Ae was eres a peel man, 0 
nie body and mind in full poſſeſſion of their 
ſtrength and reaſon, and ſo was capable, from the 
firſt inſtant of his being to provide for his own 
ſupport and preſervation, and govern his actions 
according to the ditates of the law of reaſon 
which God had implanted in him. From him 
the world is peopled with his deſcendants, who 
are all born infants, weak and helpleſs, without 
knowledge or underſtanding: but to ſupply the 
defects of this imperfect ſtate, till the improve- 
ment of growth and age Bath removed them, 
Adam and Ave, and after them all parents were, 
by the law of nature, under an obltgation to pre- 
ere, nouriſo, and educute the children they had 
begotten; not as their own. workmanſhip, but 
the - workmanſhip/ of their own maker, the A“ 
mighty to whom they were to be accountable for 
them: its JF It Of tpi 
9. 57 The. are chat was tb fore tte, Was 
che ſame 7 Narr to govern all his polterity 
the law-of renn. But his offspring having ano- 
ther wa of rider into the world, different 
from him, by a natural birth, that produced them 
8 ——_ and without the uſe of reaſon, they were 
| not. 
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not preſently under that lau, for no body, can be 


and this law. being promulgated. or made known 
by reaſon only, he that is not come to the uſe of 
his reaſon, cannot be ſaid to be under this Jaw ; 


and Adam's children, being not preſently as ſoon 
As born under this. law of reaſon, were not pre- 


ſently free: for lazo, in its true notion, iu not 
o much the limitation as. he direction of a free 
and intelligent agent to his proper intereſt, and 
preſcribes no farther than is for the general good 
of thoſe under the law: could they be happier 
without it, the /awv, as an uſeleſs thing, would 
of itſelf vaniſh; and that ill. deſer rves the name 


of confinement which hedges us in only from 


bogs and precipices. 80 that, however it may 
be miſtaken, he end of lau is not to aboliſh or 
1 reſtrain, bat t preſerve. and enlarge freedom + For 
in all the ſtates of created beings, capable of laws, 
where there is no law, there is no freedom: for li- 
berty is, to be free from reſtraint and violence 


from others; which cannot be, where there is 


* law: but freedom is, not, as we are told, a 
mr for every man to 4% what. he. difts |; (far who 


be free, when, every .other man's humour 8 


might domineer over him? but a. liberty to diſ- | 
th” and order as he liſts, his perſon, actions, 


poſſeſſions, and his whole property, Within the 


allowance of thoſe laws under which he is, and 
therein not to be ſubject to the arbitrary Will of 
another, but freely follow. his , || .;.- 1 25 
9. 58. The poꝛber, then, that parents have over 
their children, ariſes from that duty which is in- 


cumbent on them, to take care of their offsp pring, 
during the imperfect ſtate of childhood. To in- 


form the mind, and govern the actions of their 
yet 


; — 90 a law, which is not promulgated to him; 7 
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; 
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yet ignorant non-age, till reaſon ſhall take its 
place, and eaſe them of that trouble, is what the 


children want, and the parents are bound to: for * 
God having given man an underſtanding to di- 


rect his actions, has allowed him a freedom t 


will, and liberty of acting, as properly belonging . 
chereunto, within the bounds of that law he 1s | 


under. But whilſt he is in an eſtate, wherein he 
has not under landing of his own to direct his will, 
he is not to have any will of his own to follow: 
he that undertandt for him, muſt 2wi for him 
too; he muſt preſcribe to his will, and regulate 
his actions; but when he comes to the eſtate that 
made his Jaane a 1 the Jew? is'a e 
200. | 
. agg. This holds 1 in all the laws a man is un- 
der; whether natural or civil. Is a man under 
the law of nature? What made him free of that 
hw? what gave him a free diſpoſing of his pro- 
perty, according to his own will, within the com- 
. paſs of that law? I anſwer, a Nate of maturity 
wherein he might be ſuppoſed capable to know 
that law, that ſo he might keep his actions with- 


in the bounds of it. When he has acquired that 


| ſtate, he is Nel to know how far that law is 
to be his guide, and how far he may make uſe of 
his freedom, and fo comes to have it; till then, 
fome body elſe muſt guide him, who is preſumed 
to know how far the law allows a liberty. If 
ſuch a ſtate of reaſon, ſuch an age of diſcretion 
made him free, the ſame ſhall make his ſon free 
too. Is a man under the law of England? What 

made him free of that law? that is, to have the 
liberty to diſpoſe of his actions and poſſeſſions 
according to his own will, within the permiſſion 
of that law? A capacity of knowing that law; 


and 


WIRE is ſuppoſed by that _ at the age of one 
K 
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and twenty years, and; in ſome caſes ſooner. If 
this made the father Free, it ſhall. male the ſon 
ieee too. Till then. we ſee the law allows the 
„fon to have no will, but he is to be guided by WF. 
| the will of his father or guardian, who is te un- 3 
_ - derſtand for him. And if the father die, and fail 
Ui 0 ſubſtitute a deputy in his truſt; if he hath not 
3 provided a- tutor, to govern his ſong during; his 
[JF minority, during his want of. underſtanding, the 
law. takes care to do it; ſome other muſt govern 
him, and be a will to him, till he hath az1a5ned-70 
4. asdom; and his underſtanding; be fit to 
nn an of. his will. But. 177 wha Fav 
the father and fon are equally. free as much as tu 
tor and pupil after nonage; equally ſubjects of 
the ſame law together, without any dominion left 
in the father over the life, liberty, or eſtate of his 
ſong. whether they be only in the Kate and under 
the lav of nature, or under the politive Joes of an 
eſtabliſed government. 
. o. But if, through: defects that may hap» 
pen out of the ordinary courſe of nature; any one 
comes not to ſuch a degree of reaſon, wherein 
he might be ſuppoſed! capable of knowing the law, 
and ſo lying within the rules of it, he is never ca- 
pable of being.a fres man, he is never let looſe to 
the diſpoſure of his own. will (becauſe he knows 
v0 bounds to it, has not underſtanding, its proper 
guide) but ts continued under the tuition and go- 
vernment of others, all the time his owt under- 
ſtanding is uncapable of that charge. And ſo /ana- 
tict and idiots are never ſet fret from the govern - 
ment of their parents; children, ho are not as 
yet come unto thoſe years whereat they may have; 
and nnocents which are excluded by a natural de- 
fect from ever having; thirdly, madmen, which 


for the auen — — right 


reaſon 
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1 to guide themſelves, have for their guide, 
che reaſon that guideth other men which are tutors 
over them, to ſeeſt and procure their good for them,” 
ſays” Hooker, Eccl. Pol. Hb. l fe. 7. All which 
ſeems no more than that duty, hich God and 
nature has 1 as well an cher crea- 
IT: to preſerve their offspring, can be. 
* ike for themſelves, and will ſcarce 
amount to an url or proof of Parents regal 
anthority. : 
$ 61. Thus we are e as we are born 
rational; not that we have actrally the exerciſe. 
of either: age that brings one, brings with it the 
other too. And thus we ſee how natural freedom 
and ſubjection to parents may conſiſt together, and 
are both founded on the ſame principle. A child 
is free by his father's title, by his father's under- 
ſtanding, which is to govern him tiff he hath it of 
his own. The freedom of a man at yetrs of diſere- 
ion, and the ſubjection of a' child 7 his parents, 
whilſt yet ſhort of that age, are ſo conſiſtent, and 
ſo diſtinguiſhable, that the moft blinded contenders 
for monarchy, by right of fatherhood, cannot miſs 
this difference; the moſt obſtinate cannot but allow 
their conſiſtency: for were their doctrine all true, 
were the right heir of Adam now known, and by 
that title ſettled a monarch in his throne, inveſted | 
with all the abſolute unlimited power Sir Robert 
Filmer talks of; if he ſhould die as ſoon as his heir 
were born, muſt not the ch, notwithſtanding he 
| were never fo free, never ſo much ſovereign, be in 
ſubjection to his mother and nurſe, to rutors and p 0 
vernors, till age and education brought him reaſon 
and abilities to govern himſelf and others? The ne- 
ceſſities of his life, the heafth of His body, and 
the n bis 3 would e Him 


to 


_ 
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to be directed by the will of others, and not his 
own; and yet will any one think, that this re- 
ſtraint and ſubjection were inconſiſtent with, or 
ſpoiled him of that liberty or ſovereignty he had 
a right to, or gave away his empire to thoſe who 

had the government of his nonage? This govern- - 
ment over him only prepared him the better and 

ſooner for it. If any body ſhould aſk me, when 
my ſon is of age to be. free ? I ſhall anſwer, juſt 
When his monarch is of age to govern. . But at 
what time, ſays the judicious: Hooker, Eccl. Pol. 
i. $. 6. a man may be ſaid to have attained ſo 
far forth the uſe of reaſon, as ſufficeth to make 


75 755 capable of thoſe laws whereby he is then bound 


o guide his actions: this is a great deal more eaſy 
BY, ſenſe to diſcern, . than for any one by ſkill and 
learning to determine. 

§. 62. ommon-wealths, themſelves take notice 
of, and allow, that there is a time when men are 

to begin to act lile free men, and therefore till 
that time require not oaths of fealty, or allegiance, 
or other public owning of, or ebener to the 
government of their countries. 

g. 63. The freedom then 20 man, Hg liberty 
of acting according to his own will, is grounded on 
his having reaſon, which is able to inſtru} him 
in that law he is to govern himſelf by, and make 
him know how far he is left to the freedom of his 
own will. To turn him looſe to an unreſtrained 
liberty, before he has reaſon to guide him, is not 
the allowing im. the privilege. 77 his nature to be 
free; but to thruſt him out amongſt brutes, and 
_ abandon him to a ſtate as wretched, and as much 

beneath that of a man as theirs. This is that 
Which puts the authority into the parents hands 
to govern the minority of their children. God 
hath _” it their * to — this care 
On 
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on their Spring, and hath placed in them ſuita- 
ble inclinations of tenderneſs and concern to tem- 


per this power, to apply it, as his wiſdom deſign- | 
ed it, to the children's good, as long as they 
: ſhould need to be under it. 

$. 64. But what reaſon can kenee advance this 
care of the parents due to their offspring into, 2 


8 1 abſolute arbitrary dominion of the ther, who e 


power reaches no farther, than by ſuch 4 diſci- 
pline, as he finds moſt effectual, to give ſuch 
ſtrength and health to their bodies, ſuch vigour 
and rectitude to their minds, as may beſt fit his 
children to be moſt uſeful to themſelves ' and 
others; and, if it be neceſſary to his condition, 
to make them work, when they are able, for. their 
_ own ſubſiſtence. But in this power the  mather 
too has her ſhare with the father. © © 
9. 65. Nay, this power ſo little belongs to the 
father by any peculiar right of nature, but only 
as he is guardian of his children, that when he 
quits his care of them, he loſes his power over 
them, which goes along with their nouriſhment 
and education, to which it is inſeparably annexed; 
and it belongs as much to the fafter-father of an 
_ expoſed child, as to the natural father of another. 
So little power does the bare act of begetting give 
a man over his iſſue; if all his care ends there, 
and this be all the title he hath to the name and 
authority of a father. And what will become of 
this paternal power in that part of the world, 
Where one woman hath more than one Buſtend 
at a time? or in thoſe parts of America, where, 
when the huſband and wife part, which happens 
frequently, the children are all left to the mother, 
_ follow her, and are wholly under her care and 
. proviſion? If the father die whilſt the children 
are young, do they not naturally every where 
: r - owe 


Uo, 
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owe the Ame obedience to their mathber, duri ring | 
their minority, as to their father were he alive? 
and will any one ſay, that the mother hath a le- 
_Lillative power over her children? that ſhe can 
make ſtanding rules which ſhall be of perpetual 
_ obligation, by which they ought to regulate all 
_the. concerns--of their property, and bound their 


Aberty all the courſe of their lives? or can ſne 


inkorce the obſervation of: them with capital pu- 


- .Aiſhments? for this is the proper power of the mo- 


rate, of which the father hath not ſo mach as 
e Mmadow. His command over his children is 
bye temporary, and reaches not their life or pro- 
it is but a help to the weakneſs and im- 
5 4 of their nonage, a diſcipline neceſſary 
to their education: and though a father may di- 
poſe of his own poſſeſſons as he pleaſes, when 
. 4 children are out of danger of perifhing for 
Jet As power extends not to the lives or 
Which either their own induſtry, or ano- 
qo bounty has made theirs; nor to their ber- 
ty neither, when they are once arrived to the in- 
" franciſement of the years of diſcretien- "The 
father's empire then ceaſes, and he can from thence 
Forwards no more diſpoſe of the liberty ef his 
ſion, than that of any other man: and it muſt 
be far from an abſolute or perpetual juriſdicti- 
5 from Which a man may withdraw himſelf, 
licence. from divine autherity t . 
Jae, and mother aud cleave to his wife. 

. 66. But though thene be = time when, a 
child comes to be as. free from ſubjeRion to the 
Will and command of his father, as the father 
himſelf is free from ſubjection to the will of any 
body elſe, and Aber are each under no other e- 
e but ala Is. COMIRGR 1D 85 — 

r 
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whether it be che law of nature, or municipal law 

of their oountry; yet this freedom'-oxempts not a 
ſon ifrom that hovowr which he ought, by the law 

_ of God and nature; to pay his parents. God hav- 
ing made the parents inſtruments in his great de- 
ſign of continuing the race of mankind, and the 
occaſions of life to their cdildyen; as he bath laid 
on them an * *o Ooh, preſerve, and 


: 2 offspring do he has laid on the 
— hh al obligation « of -Bonouving their 
parents, - containing in it an inward Len 
and reverence to be thewn by all outward expreſ- 
Lons, ties up the child from any thing that may 
ever injure or affront, diſturb or endanger, the 
happineſs or life of thoſe from whom he received 
| his; and engages him in all actions of defence, 
relief, ——— and omfort of theſe, by whoſe 
| neatg he entered inv being, and Ras been made 
capable of any enjeyments ef life: from this SR 
_ pation no fate, no freedom can abſolve children. 
But this/is'very far kram giving parents a power of 
command over their children, or an authority to 
wake laws and diſpoſe as they' pleaſe of their hives | 
or liberties. It is one thing te oe honour, re- 
„ gratitude and aſſiſtanee; another to require 
af dbſolute obedience and fubmiflion. The ge 
due to parents, a monarch in his throne owes his 
mother; and yet this leſſens not his authortey, ner 
ſubjeces him to her government. 
F. 67. The ſubjestien ef a Minor pers n Ws 
father a temporary government, which 'termi- 
Asates with the minority ef tha child: and the 
Honour due from a child, places in the parents a 


perpetual right to reſpect, reverence, ſupport 


and compliance too, more or leſs, as the father's 


Kare, coſt, and kindneſs in his edueatien, has 
n more or leſs. This ends not with minority, 
, K 4 | but 
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but holds in all parts and conditions of a man's 
life. The want of diſtinguiſhing theſe two pow- 
ers, via. that which the father hath in the right 
of tuition, during minority, and the right of ho- 


uour all his life, may perhaps have cauſed. a 


great part of the miſtakes about this matter for 


to ſpeak properly of them, the firſt of theſe is 


rather the privilege of children, and duty of pa- 
rents, than any prerogative of paternal power. 


The nouriſhment and education of their children 
is a charge ſo incumbent on parents for their 


children's good, that nothing can abſolve them 


from taking care of it: and though the power of 


commanding and chaftifing them go along with it, 


yet God hath woven into the principles of human 


nature ſuch a tenderneſs for their offspring, that 


there is little fear that parents ſhould uſe their 
power with too much rigour; the exceſs is ſel- 
dom on the ſevere fide, the ſtrong byaſs of nature 
drawing the other way. And j 

mighty when he would expreſs his gentle dealing 
with the Vraelitet, he tells them, that though he 
chaſtened them, be chgſlened them as a man chaſ- 
tens his ſon, Deut. viii. 5. i. e. with - tenderneſs 
and affection, and kept them under no ſeverer 
diſcipline than What was abſolutely beſt for them, 


erefore God al- 


and had been leſs kindneſs to have. ſlackened. 


This i is that power to which children are com- 


manded obedience, that the pains and care of 


their PArentsc Ay - not be ne or 655 re- 
: warded. , 


9. 68. On the other fide, an 204 Por 
all that which gratitude requires to return for 


the benefits received by and from them, is the 
indiſpenſible duty of the child, and the proper 
privilege of the parents. This is intended for 
og enen — as then ther: is for the 


: child's; | 
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child's; though education, the parents duty, ſeems 
to have moſt power, becauſe the ignorance and 
- infirmities of childhood ſtand in need of reſtraint 
and correction; which is a viſible exerciſe of 
rule, and à kind of dominion. And that duty 
Which! is comprehended in the word Honour, te- 
quires leſs obedience, though the obligation be 
ſtronger on grown, than yaunger children: for 
who can think the command, Children obey jour 
parents, requires in a man, that has children of 

his own, the ſame ſubmiſſion to his father, as it 
does in his yet young children to him; and that 

by this precept he were bound to obey All his fa- 
ther's commands, if, out of conceit of authority, 
he ſhould have the indiſcretion to treat him ſtill 

e = O75 14, 7H 93 

9. 69. The firſt part” thikg! of ars power, 

3 or rather duty, which is education, belongs ſo 
to the father, that it terminates at a certain ſea- 

ſon; when the buſineſs of education is over, it 

_ ceaſes of itſelf, and is alſo alienable before: for 

a man may put the tuition of his ſon i in other 
hands; and he that has made his ſon an appren- 
tice to another, has diſcharged. him, during that 
time, of a great part of his. obedience / both” to 

| himſelf and to his mother. But all the duty of 

Honour, the other part, remains never the leſs en- 

tire to them; nothing can cancel that: it is ſo in- 

ſeparable from them both, that the father's autho- 

. Tity cannot diſpoſſeſs the mother of this right, 

nor can any man diſcharge his fon from: honouring 
her that bore him. But both theſe- are very far 
from a power to make laws, and inforcing them 
with penalties, that may reach eſtate, liberty, 
| limbs and life. The power of commanding ends 
with nonage; and though, after that, Honour and 
, A. ſupport and defence, and whatſoever gra- 

K 5 titude- 
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titude can oblige 4 man aa, for: the higheſt bene- 
its be is naturally capable of, be always due from 
n don to his parents; yet. all chis puts no fcepter 
Zänte the father's hand, no ſovereign power of com- 
mandisg. Ile has nn dominion over his fon's pro- 
Hertz, ar actions; mor any right, chat his will 
-Hhould preſoribe to his fan's in all things, howe- 
Seer may become bis ſm im many things, not ve- 
ry in] ÿẽjẽt to Bim and his nn 70 pay” a 
eee W. effects 
J. 0. Aiman e Honig and reſpect to 
| an ansient, or we man; defenre to his child 
_ _ . er:fifend; relief and ſupport to the diſtreſſed; 
_ and gratitude 40 a. henefactar, to ſuch u denver, 
at fall he has, all he can de, cannot ſuffently 
pay it: but all theſe give no authority, no right 0 
ao Obe, ef making laws over him from uhom 
the ar iohung And it is plain, all chis s due 
-Sdtaanlyt0 che bane nile of ther mat only be- 
ncguſe, as has bean ſaitl, it is ning tomhe mother 
: p03 ibut becauſe theſe hbligatians to parents, and 
Ae degraes of whot dewrequimad uf children, may 
3 Wo vu yr” ee Kihdneks, wou 
anitixxpance, which is often 200 ee 
Lo ty”; ro eager iin B 
Shs This fhews .the 1peaſen' TY 0 
that parerts in gacieriat, utere they them- 
"Shes are ſuhhjects, retain à porunr ever , vil. 
.Hran, and haue as much right to their qubjecti- 
2 as thete Wo are in tie fate f nature. 
hieb cad nat paſſchly be, if ail ꝓciiical power 
avere only. patarnal, and that in Ernch they were 


ne and the ſame thing: for chen, all paternal 


power heng in che prince, the ſubjett oould ma- 
_-Snvally hang none of . But theſe two: powers, 

_paſrtical and paternal, are ſo perfetly iltinct 
| . [hin are 1 25 bo different founda- 
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his bis f ecds do do to Hes and can e. contain 
not any part or degree of that Kind of dominion, 
2 a pri 14 of magi iſtrate Has over his ſubject. 
72. *Fhough rhe ligation on the parents to 
| 27 04 0 children, and the obligation on 
5 to Bonour cheir arents, contain all the 
power on on the one Hand, and ſubmiſſion on the 
other, which are proper to this relation, yet there 
18 pb Potber ordinarily i in the father, whereby 
he has a tie on the obedience of his children; 
which tho it be common to him with other men, 
= the occaſions of Jhewing 1 it,, almoſt conſtantly 
ting to fathers in their private families, 15 
the 85 of it elſewhere being rare, and 1 
taken notice of, it paffes in the world for a part 
of paternal furiſdickion. And this is the power 
men generally ave to Zoo their eſtates on thoſe 
who pleaſe them beſt ; the poſſeſſion of the father 
being the expectation and inheritance of the chil- 
dren, ordinarily in certain proportions, according 
to the law and cuſtom of each country; yer it is 
commonly in the father's power to beſtow it with 
a more ſparing or liberal hand, according as the 
behaviour of this or that child, hath comported 
with his will and humour. 
g. 73. This is no ſmall tie an the obedience of 
children: and there being always annexed to the 
enjoyment of land, a ſubmiſſion to the govern- 
ment of the country, of which that land is a part; 
it has been 2 ſuppoſed, that a father - 
conld oblige his Poſh £11 that government, of 
| Which he 1 + a ec and that his com- 
> Our e pact 
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pat held them; ; whereas, it being only a neceſſa· 
ry condition annexed to the land, = the inherit- 
ance of an eſtate which is under x at government, 
reaches only thoſe who/will take it on that condli- 
tion, and fo is no nat ral tie or engagement, but 
a voluntary ſubmiſſion; for every mant children 
being by nature as free as "himſelf, or any of his 
anceſtors ever were, may, whilſt they are in that 
freedom, chooſe what ſociety they will join them- 
ſelves to, what conimon wealth they will put 
themſelves r der. But if they will enjoy the in- 
Beritance of their anceſtors, they muſl. take it on 
the lame terms their anceſtors had Fog 55 ſubmit 


r 


of theſe 95 any be Ah of bee 9 75 
the reward they haye in their hands to i orce 
and recompence ſuch a compliance 1 and is no 
more power than what a French man has over an 
Engliſh man, who by the hopes of an eſfate he 
will leave him, will certainly have a ftron g tie on 
his obedience : and if, when. it is left kim, 1 he 
will enjoy it, he muſt certainly take it Upon. the 
conditions annexed to the poſſeſſion 2 2 55 in that 
country where it Ties, whether it France. or 


England, _ | 

| 74. To ad then, tho! the 17 pow. 
er of commanding extends no. fart der than the 
minority of his children, and to a degree only bit, | 
for the diſcipline and government of that age; 
and tho that Honour and reſpect, and all chat 
: which the Lating called piety, which they indiſ- 
| penſably owe to their parents all their life-time, 


and in all 1 vith all that e * de- 
ence 


4 


fence is due to them, gives the father no power of 


governing, i. e. making laws and enacting penal- 


dies on his children; though by all this he has no 
dominion over the property or actions of his ſon: 


yet it is obvious to. conceive how, eaſy it was, in 


the firſt ages of the world, and in places ſtill, 
where the thinneſs of people gives families leave 


io. ſeparate into unpoſſeſſed quarters, and they 


have room to remove or plant themſelves in yet 


vacant habitations, for the father of the family to 
become the, prince. of . it z he had been a ruler 


from the beginning of the infancy of his children: 


and. fince without ſome government it would be 
hard for them to live together, it was likelieſt 
it ſhould, by the expreſs or tacit conſent of the 
children when. they were grown up, be in the fa- 
ther, where, jt, {exmed without any. change barely 
7 Dt ai meet e tc wall te 
elt is no improbable opinion therefore, which the 
arch-philoſopher was: of, that the chief perſon-in every 
houſhold was always, as it were, a king; ſo when 


numbers of houſholds joined "themſelves in civil ſoci- 
eties together, kings were the firſt kind of governors 


amongſt them, which is alſo, as it ſeemeth, the reaſon 
why the name of fathers. continued ſtill in them, who, 
of fathers were made rulers ; as alſo the antient cuſtom. 
of governors to do as Melt bixedec, and being kings, to ex- 
erciſe- the office of prieſts, which fathers did at the 
firſt, grew perhaps by the ſame occaſion. Howbeit, 
this 1s not.the only kind of regiment that has been re- 
have cauſed ſundry others to be deviſed ; ſo that in a 
word, all public regiment, of what kind ſoever; ſeem- 
eth evidently to have rifen from the deliberate advice, 
conſultation and compoſition between men, judging it 
convenient and behoveful; there being no impoſſibility: 


bred without any public regiment. Zooker's Ecel. Pol. 
| | ; 


1 « b feb. 10. 


ceived in the world. The inconveniencies of one kind 
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the dignity and authority they were willing ſnonld 
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to conlinnsz when indeed wothing more war re- | 
quired to it, than the permitting the aner to ex- 
erciſe alone, in his family, that executive power 
of the law of nature, which every free man na- 
turally hath, and by that permiſfipn refigning np 


to him a monarchical power, . whilſt they re- 


nal right, but only by the conſent of his — 


® is evident from hence, that no body doybrs, but i 


a ſtranger, whom chance or buſineſs had brought 
to his family, had there killed any of tvs chil- 


dren, or committed any other fact, he might con- 


demn and put him to death, or otherwiſe have 
puniſhed him, as well as any df his children; 
which it was impoſſible he ſhould do by virtue of 
any paternal authorlty over one: who was not his 
child, bat by virtue of thar executive power of 
the law of nature, which as a man, he had a 
right to: and he alone could ꝓuniſh him and his 
0 wheretthe reſpect of his children had. laid 
ythe exerciſe of ſuch a ꝓower, to give way to 


remain an him, above the reſt of his family... - 
4,45. Thus it was eaſy, and almoſt natural 


for children, by a tacit, and fearce avoidable con- 


government. They had been accuftamed in their 


Childhood to follow his direRtion, and to refer 


their une ande to bim! and when they were 
men, who fitter to rule them ? Their little pro- 


perties, and leſs .covetouſneſs, ſeldom afforded 


er · controverſies und when any mould ariſe, 


y eie care they had every one been ſuſtained 


oak :up, and who had à tenderneſs far 


them all f it is no wonder that they made no diſ- 
tinction berwixt minority and full age; hs 


2 
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after one and twenty, or any other age age that knight 
make them the free diſpoſers of themſelves and for- 
tunes, when they could have no defire to be out 
of rheir pupilage: the government they had been 
under, Aeg it, continued ſtill to be more their 
protection than reſtraint; and they could no where 
find a greater ſecurity to their peace, liberties, and 
fortunes, than in the rule of n nber. b 
g. 76. Thus the natural fathers of families, by 
an inſenſible change, became the politic monurc hs 
of them too: and as they chanced to live long 
and leave able and worthy heirs, for ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſions or otherwiſe; ſo they laid the foundnati- 
ons of hereditary, or elective kingdoms, under 
ſeveral conffitntions' and mannors, according” as 
chance, contfivance, or occaſions happened to 
mould them. But if princes have their titles in 
their fathers right, and it be a ſufficient proof of 
the natural right of fathers to political authority, 
becauſe they commonly were thoſe in whoſe hands 
we find de facto, the exerciſe of government: 1 
Tay, if this argument be good, it will as ſtrongly 
prove, that all princes, nay princes only, ought to 
be prieſts, tte it is as certain, that in the begin- 
ning, the father of the family wvas 215 5 as 1 he 
uu Fuler in Bis own Noll. 


* 
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$77 8 D having made man hd crea- 

ture, that in his on judgment, it 
Was not good for him to be alone, put him un- 
obligations of neceſſity, convenience, 
and inclination to drive him into ſociety, as well 


ag 


* 
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as fitted him with underſtanding and language to 
continue and enjoy it. The jfirft fociety. was be- 


- tween man and wife, which gave beginning to that 
between parents and children; to. which, in time, 


that between maſter and ſervant came to be added, 

and though all theſe might, and commonly did 
meet together, and make up but one family, where- 
in themaſter or miſtreſs. of it had ſome ſort of rule 


proper to a family; cach of theſe, or altogether, 


came ſhort of "political ſociety, as we, ſhall ſee, if we 
conſider; the different e des. and bounds of 
each of theſe. 1 

5. 78. Conjugal feciety is — by a voluntary 
compact between man and woman; and tho! it 
cogſiſt chiefly in ſuch a communion and right in 
one another 5 bodies as i is neceſſary to its chief end, 
procreation; yet it draws with it mutual ſupport 
and aſſiſtance, and a communion of intereſts too, 
as neceſſary, not only to unite their care and affecti- 
on, but alſo neceſſary to their common offspring, 
who have a right to be nouriſhed, and maintained 
by them, till hey are able to provide for themſelves. 
79. For the end of conjunction, betaween male 
2 female, being not barely procreation, but the 
cqnupuation. of the ſpecies; this conjunttion be- 
twWirt male and female ought to laſt, even after 
procreation, ſo long as is neceſſary to the nouriſh- 
ment and ſupport of the young ones, who are to 
be ſuſtained by thoſe that got them, till they are 
able to ſhift and provide for themſelves. | This 
rule, which. the infinite wiſe maker hach ſet to 
the works of his hands, we find the inferior crea- 
tures ſteadily obey, In thoſe viviparous, animals 
"which feed on graſs, the conjunction between male 
"and female laſts no longer than the very act of co- 
A den the teat of the dam . | 

- cient 
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cient to nouriſh the young, till it be able to feed 

on graſs, the male only begets, but concerns not 
himſelf for the female or young, to whoſe ſuſte- 
nance he can contribute nothing. But in beaſts 
of prey the conjunction laſts longer: becauſe the 
dam not being able well to ſubſiſt herſelf, and 


nouriſh her numerous offspring by her own prey 


alone, a more laborious, as well as more dangerous 
way of living, than by feeding on graſs, the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the male is neceſſary, to the mainte- 
nance of their common family, which cannot ſub- 
ſiſt till they are able to prey for themſelves, but 
by the joint care of male and female. The ſame 
is to be obſerved in all birds, (except ſome do- 
meſtic ones, where plenty of food excuſes the 
cock from feeding, and taking care of the young 
brood) -whoſe young needing food in the neſt, the 
cock and hen continue mates, till the young are 
able to uſe their wing, and provide for themſelves. 
g. 80, And herein I think lies the chief, if not 
the only reaſon, why the male and female in man- 
kind are tied to a longer conjunction than other crea- 

tures, viz. becauſe the female is capable of con- 
eeiving, and de facto is commonly with child a- 
gain, and brings forth to a new birth, long 
before the former is out of dependency for 
ſupport on his parents help, and able fo ſhift 
for himſelf, and has all the aſſiſtance is due to 
him from his parents: whereby the father, who 
is bound to take care for thoſe he hath begot, is 
under an obligation to continue in conjugal ſocie- 
ty with the ſame woman longer than other crea- 
tures whoſe young being able to ſubſiſt of 
themſelves, before the time of procreation re- 
turns again, the conjugal bond diſſolves of itſelf, 
and they are at liberty, till Hymen at his uſual an- 

3 | ; EY niverſary, 


|  Hath made it neceſſary, 
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aiverfaryſeaſon ſummons them again to chuſenew 
mates. Wherein one cannot but admire the 
Viſdom of che great creator, who having given te 
man foreſight, and an ability to lay up for the fu- 
eure, as well as to ſuppl ee preſent neceſſity, 
Jociety of man and 
_ wife Pould be more  lafting, than of male and 
 Femaleamongt other creatures; that fo their in- 
duſtry might be encouraged, and their intereſt bet- 
der united, to make provifion and lay up goods 
fer their common iſſue, which uncertain mixture, 
or eaſy and frequent ſolutions of N ſociety 
would mightily diſturb, BL 
8. 87. But tho theſe axe ties upon matting, 
which make the conjugal bonds more firm and 
laſting in man, than the other ſpecies of animals; 
pet it would give one reaſon to enquire, Why this 
compact, where procreation and education are ſe- 
cured, and inheritance taken care for, may not 
de made determinable, either by conſent, or at a 
vertain time, or upon certain conditions, as well 
as any other voluntary compacts, there being no 
neceſſityinthe nature of thething, nor to the ends of 
it, that it ſhould always be for Hife; I mean 


| $0 ſuch as are under no reftraint-of any poſitivelaw, 


which ordains all fuch contracts to be per * 
F. 82. But the huſband and wife, though go hey 

was but one common concern, yet having 

ferent underſtandings, will unavoidably eie 


Bae different wills too; it therefore being ne- 


deſſary that the laſt dererniihation, f 4. e. the rule, 
Thould be placed ſomewhere z it naturally falls to 
the man's ſhare, as the abler and the ftronger. 
But this reaching but to the things of their com- 
mon intereſt and property, leaves the wife in the 
full and free poſſeſſion of what by contract is her 
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peculiar right, and gives the huſband no more 
power over her life than he has over his 3 the 
powver of the huſband being ſo o far from that af an 
abſolute monarch, that the «wife has in many caſes 
_ . 2 liberty to ſeparate from him, where natural right 
or their contract allows it; whether that contract 
be made by themſelves in the ſtate of nature, or 
by the cuſtoms or lavis of the country they live in; 
and the children upon ſuch ſeparation fall to the 
father or mother's os, as ſuch contract does de- 

termine. 

FS. 83 Far all the ends of marriage being 40 

be obtained under politic government, as well as 
in the ſtate of nature, the civil magiſtrate doth 
not abridge the right or power of either naturally 
neceſſary to thoſe ends, viz. procreation andmu- 
. tual ſupport and aſſiſtance, whilſt they are toge- 

ther; but only decides any controverſy that may | 

_  afiſe between man and wife about them. If it were | 

| 


: 
—  —  — —— — 


_ otherwiſe, and that abſolute /overe;gnty and power 
of life and death naturally belonged to the huſ- 
band, and were neceſſary to the ſociety between 
man and awje, there —* be no matrimony in 
any of theſe countries where the huſband is al- ; 
lowed no ſuch abſolute authority. But the ends 
of matrimony requiring no ſuch power in be 
huſband, the condition of canjugal ſaciery put it 
not in bim, it being not. ut all necedlary e dt 
ſtate. Gonjegal p60 oould ſubſiſt and attainats 
ends without it; nay, community of geeds, and 
Leer mutual ſich qnÞl maine 
_ Tenangce, ot r things belonging to congiage 
 faciety, might be varied and regulated by that 
contract Which unites man and wife in chat fo. 
cCiety, as far as may conſiſt with procre | 
the * up of children Al abey could 4 
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for themſelves; nothing being neceſſary to any ſo- 


_ Ciety, that is not Rene to the ends for which 
it is made. 5 


(. 84. The feciety bovis parents and Ae 


and the diſtinct rights and powers belonging reſpec- 
tively to them, I have treated of ſo largely in the 
foregoing chapter, that I ſhall not here need to fay 
any thing of it. And ] think it is plain, * it is far 
different from a politic ſociety. 


85. Maſter and ſervant are names as old as 
hiſtory, but given to thoſe of far different con- 


ditions ; for a freeman makes himſelf a ſervant to 
another, by ſelling him, for a certain time, the 

' ſervice he undertakes to do, in exchange for wages 

be is to receive: and though this commonly puts 
him into the family of his maſter, and under the 
ordinary diſcipline thereof; yet it gives the maſ- 
ter but X temporary power over him, and no 
greater than what is contained in the contra be- 
tween them. But there is another ſort of ſervants, 

- which by a peculiar name we call faves, Who be- 
ing captives taken in a juſt war, are bythe right of 
nature ſubjected to the abſolute dominion and ar- 
£5 bitrary power of their maſters. Theſe men hav- 
ing as I ſay, forfeited their lives, and with it their 
© liberties, and loſt their eſtates 3 and being.in the 
Hate of flavery, not capable of any property, cannot 


in that ſtate be conſidered as any part of civil ſoci- 
ety; the chief end whereof | is the apo aA dane of 


Property. 


g. 86. Let us ande conſider a maſter of a 


\ Family with all theſe ſubordinate relations of wife, 
- children, ſervants, and faves, united under the 
- domeſtic rule of a family; which, what reſem- 
blance ſoever it may have in its order, offices, and 
number too, with a little common- wealth, yet 
is very far from it, both in its conſtitution, 


pow=- 
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power and end: or if it muſt be thought a mo- 
narchy, and the paterfamilias the abſolute monarch 
in it, abſolute monarchy will have but a very ſhat- 
tered and ſhort power, when it is plain by what has 
been ſaid before, that the maſter of the family has a 
very diſtin& and differently limited poxver, both as 
to time and extent, over thoſe ſeveral perſons that 
are in it: for excepting the ſlave (and the family is 
as much a family, and his power as pater familias 
as great, whether there be any ſlaves in his family 
or no) he has no legiſlative power of life and death 
over any of them, and none too but what a miftre/s 
of a family may have as well as he. And he cer- 
tainly can have no abſolute power over the whole 
family, who has but a very limited one over every, 
individual in it. But how a family, or any other 
ſociety of men, differ from that which is properly 
political ſociety, we ſhall beſt ſee by ane 
wherein political ſociety itſelf conſiſts. 4 

9. 87. Man being born, as has been proved, 
with a title to perfect freedom, and an uncon- 
trouled enjoyment of all the rights and privileges 
of the law of nature, equally with any other 
man, or number of men in the world, hath by 

nature a power, not only to preſerve his property, 
that is, his life, liberty and eſtate, againſt the 
injuries and attempts of other men; but to judge 
of, and puniſh the breaches of that law in others, 
as he is perſuaded the offence deſerves, even with 
death itſelf, in crimes where the heniouſneſs of 
the fact in his opinion, requires it. But becauſe 
no political ſociety can be, nor ſubſiſt, without 
having in itſelf the power to preſerve the proper- 
ty, and in order thereunto, puniſn the offences of 
all thoſe of that ſociety; there, and there only 
is + Aas, where every one of the mem- 


* 
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bers hath quitted this natural power, reſigned it 
up inte tire hands of the community in all cafes 
that exclade him rot from appealing for protection 
to the la eſtabliſſied by it. And tkus all private : 


judgment of every particular member being ex- 
claded; the community comes to be umpire, by 


ſettled ſtanding rules, indifferent, and the ſame 


to all parties; and by men having authority from 
the community, for the exeettion of thoſe rules, 
decides all the differences, that may happen be- 


_ tween” any members of that ſociety concerning 


any matter of right; and puniſhes thoſe' offences 


which any member hath committed againſt the ſo- 


ciety, with ſuch penalties as the law has eſtabliſh- 


ed: whereby it is eaſy to difcern, who are and who 


are not, in Political feciety together. Thoſe who 
are united into one body, and have a common ef- 


tabliſned law and judicature to appeal to, with au- 


thority to decide controverſies between them, and 
puniſh offenders, are in civil ſaciety one with ano- 
ther: but thoſe who have no ſuch common peo- 
ple, I mean on earth, are till in the ſtate of nature, 
each being, where there is no other judge for him 
ſaf, and executioner; which is as F Have before 


ſhewed'it, the perfect fate ef nature. 


g. 88. And thus the common+-wealth FREY by 
wer to ſet down what puniſhment ſhall be- 


lanes the ſeveral tranſgreffions which they think 


worthy of it, committed amongſt the members 
of that fociety, (which is the power f mating. 
28 well as it has the power to puniſh any 

done unto any of its members, by any one 


+ ther not of it, (which is the power of war and 


pitice 3) and all this for the preſervation of the 


Property of all the members of that ſociery, as 
| far I FS But though GEE WIE who 


Caſes, where he can appeal to the magiſtrate, 
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has entered. into civil ſociety, and is become a 
member of any common- wealth, has thereby 
his power to puniſty offences, againſt; the 
| law of. nature, in proſecution, of his own: private 


judgment, yet with the judgment of. offences, 


which he has given up to the legiſlative in all 


he has given a right to the common- wealth to 
empley his force, for the execution of the judg- 

ments of the common- wealth, whenever he-ſhall 
be called to it; which indeed are his on judg- 

ments, they being made by himſelf, or his re- 
preſentative. And herein we have che original of 
the legiſlative and exerutive power of civil ſociety, 
which is to judge by ſtanding laws, how far of- 
fences are to be puniſhed, when committed with 
in the common- wealth; and alſo: to determine, 


by occaſional judgments founded on the preſent 


circumſtances of the fact, how far injuries: from 
without are to be vindicated; and in both theſe 


do employ all the force of all che . when 


there ſhall be need. _ 

5. 89. Wherever therefore any. tobe a 
men are ſo united into one ſociety, as to quit 
every one his executive power of the law of na- 
ture, and to reſign. it to the public, there, and 
there only, is 4 political or civil ſociety. And 
this is done wherever any number of men, in 
the ſtate of Danner . ioto n, to make 
government or ele whea any y e ee hiinfelf 
to, and incororates with any government 'atready 
made: for hereby he — the ſociety; of 


Wich is N the legiſlative thereof, to mike 
laws for him, as the public good of the ſbciery 
mall require; to the execution whereof, lis owI 
aſſiſtance (as to his own decrees) js due. And 
this 
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this pute men out of a ſtate of nature into that of 
a 'common-wealth, by ſetting up a judge on earth, 
with authority to determine all the controverſies, 
and redreſs the injuries that may happen to any 
member of the common-wealth ; which judge is 
the legiſlative, or magiſtrates appointed by it. 
And wherever there are any number of men, 
however aſſociated, that have no ſuch deciſive 
power to appeal ha there they are ſtill in the «cpa 
of nature. 

F. 90. Hence it is evident, that abſolute monar- 
chy, which by ſome men is counted the only go- 
vernment in the world, is indeed incon/ifent 155 
civil ſociety, and ſo can be no form of civil- 
government at all: for the end of civil ſociety, 
being to'avoid, and remedy thoſe inconveniencies 
of the ſtate of nature, which neceſſarily follow 
from every man's being judge in his own caſe, 
by ſetting up a known authority, to which every 
one of that ſociety may appeal upon any injury 
received, or controverſy that may -ariſe, an 
which every_one of the * ſociety ou ; 
wherever any perſons are, who have not ſuch an 
authority to appeal to, for the deciſton of any dif- 
ference between them, there thoſe perſons bird ſtill 
in the ſtate of nature; and ſo is evety abſolute prince, 
in reſpect of thoſe who are under his dominion. 
9.97. For he being ſuppoſed to have' all, both 
legillative and executive power in _— alone, 


n 


The public power of all Golly? is above" every 

foul contained in the ſame ſociety; and theiprincipal 
uſe of that power is, to give laws unto all that are 
under it, which laws in ſuch cafes we muſt obey, un- 
leſs there be reaſons ſhewed which may neceſſarily i in- 
force, chat the law of reaſon or of God, doth enjoin 


1 ot Zed. Pol. I. i. fee. ok 
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chere is no judge to be found, no appeal lies open 
to any one, who may fairly, and indifferently, 
and with authority decide, and from whoſe 
- deciſion relief and redreſs may be expected of 
any injury or inconveniency, that may be ſuffered 
from the prince, or by his order: ſo that ſuch a 


man, however intitled, Czar or Grand Seig mor, 


or how you pleaſe, is as much in the flate of na- 
Zure, with all under his dominion, as he is with 


the reſt of mankind: for whereever any two ʃ1 


men are, who have no ſtanding rule, and common 
judge to appeal to on earth, for the determination 
of controverſies of right betwixt them, there they 


are ſtill in the fate of 8 Wird and under all the 
| ingon- 


5 2 


9 . —— 


* To take away all ſuch NOT” grievances, injuries 
and wrongs, i. e. ſuch as attend men in the ſtate of 


nature, there was no way but only by growing into 


compoſition and agreement amongſt themſelves, by 


ordaining ſome kind of government public, and by 
yielding themſelves ſubject thereunto, that unto whom 


they granted authority to rule and govern, by them 
the peace, tranquillity and happy eſtate of the: reſt 
might be procured. Men always knew that where 


force and injury was offered, they might be defenders 


of themſelves; they knew that however men may ſeek 
their own commodity, yet if this were done with in- 
jury unto others, it was not to be ſuffered, but by 
all men, and all good means to be withſtood. Final- 
1y, they knew that no man might in reaſon take upon 
him to determine his own right, and according to his 
own determination proceed in maintenance thereof, 


in as much as every man is towards himſelf, and them 


whom he greatly affects, partial; and therefore that 
ſtrifes and troubles would be endleſs, except they gave 


their common conſent, all to be ordered by ſome, 


whom they ſhould agree upon, without which conſent 
L there 


ee 
* 
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inconveniencies of it, with only this woful dif- 
ference to the ſubject, or rather ſlave of an abſo- 
lute prince: that whereas, in the ordinary ſtate of 
nature, he has a liberty to judge of his Tight, and 
According to the beſt of his power, to maintain it; 
now, whenever his property is invaded by the will 
and order of his monarch, he has not only no ap- 
peal, as thoſe in ſociety ought to have, but as if 
'he were degraded from the common ſtate of ratio- 
nal creatures, is denied a liberty to judge of, or 
to defend his right; and fo is expoſed to all the 
miſery and inconveniencies, that a man ,can fear 
from one, who being in the unreſtrained ſtate of 
nature, is yet corrupted with flattery, : and 1 
With power. 

g. 92. For he that thinks abſclute power . 
nens bloed, and corrects the baſeneſs of human 
nature, need read but the history of this, or any 
other age, to be convinced of the contrary. He 
that would have been inſolent and injurious in 
the woods of America, would not probably be 
much better in a throne; where perhaps learning 
and religion ſhall be found out to juſtify all that 
he ſhall do to his ſubjects, and the fword preſent- 
iy ſilence all thoſe that dare queſtion it: for What 
the protection of abſolute monarchy is, what kind 
of fathers of their countries it makes princes to 
ä be, and to what a degree of happineſs and ſecu- 
rity it carries civil ſociety, where this ſoit of go- 
vernment is grown to perfection, he that will 
look into the Her relation 1 Ceylon, way, . 
e E e 5 - 
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there would be no reaſon that one man ſhould take 
upon him to, be lord or judge over ee Hooker's | 

re Pol. ——0 7 oO 
| $93. 
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F. 93. In abſolute monarchies indeed, as well as 
other governments of the world, the ſubjects. 
| have an appeal to the law, and judges to decide 
any controverſies, and reſtrain any violence that 
may happen betwixt the ſubjects themſelves, one 
amongſt another. This every one thinks neceſ- 
ſary, and believes he deſerves to be thought a de- 
ctared enemy to ſociety and mankind, who ſhould 
go about to take it away. But whether this be 
from a''true love of mankind and ſociety, and 
| ſuch a charity as we owe all one to another, there 


is reaſon to doubt: for this is no more than 


what every man, who loves his own power, 
profit, or greatneſs, may and naturally muſt do, 
keep thoſe animals from hurting, or deſtroying 
one another, who labour and drudge only for his 
pleaſure and advantage; and ſo are taken care of, 
not out of any love the maſter has for them, but 
love of himſelf, and the profit they bring him: 
for if it be-aſked, what ſecurity, hat fence. is 
there, in ſuch a ftate, againſt the violence and op- 

preſſion of this abſolute ruler ? the very queſtion 
can ſcarce be borne. They are ready to tell you, 
chat it deſerves death only to aſk after ſafety. 
Betwixt ſubject and ſubject, they will grant, there 
muſt be meaſares, laws and judges, for their mu- 
tual peace and ſecurity: but as for the ruler, he 
ought to be abſolute, and is above all ſuch cir- 
cumſtances; becauſe he has power. to do more 
hurt and wrong, it is right when he does it. To 
aſk how you may be guarded from harm, or in- 
jury, on' that fide where the "ſtrongeſt hand is to 
do it, is preſently the voice of faction and rebel. 
Hon: as if when men quitting the ſtate of nature 
entered into ſociety, they agreed that all of them 

but one, ſhould be under the reſtraint of laws, 
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but that he ſhould ſtill retain all the liberty of 
the ſtate of nature, increaſed with power, and 
made licentious by impunity. This is to think, 
that men are ſo fooliſh, that they take care to 
avoid what miſchiefs may be done them by Pole 
cats, or foxes; but are content, BAY», ks it 


lafety, to be devoured by Hons. 


6. 94. But whatever flatterers —— talk to 


amuſe peoples underſtandings, it hinders not men 


from feeling; and when they perceive, that any 


man, in what ſtation ſoever, is out of the bounds 


of the civil ſociety which they are of, and that 
they have no appeal on earth againſt, any harm 


they may receive from him, they are apt to think 


themſelves in the ſtate of nature, in reſpect of 


him whom they find to be ſo, and to take care, 


as ſoon as they can, to have that /afety. and 70 —— 
rity in civil ſociety, for which it was firſt inſtitu- 
ted, and for Which only they entered into it. And 
therefore, though perhaps at firſt (as ſhall be 

ſhewed more at large hereafter in the followiag, 
part of this diſcourſe) ſome one good and excel- 
lent man having got a pre-eminency amongſt the 
reſt, had this deference paid to his goodneſs and 


virtue, as to a kind of natural authority, that 


the chief rule, with arbitration of their differences, 
by a tacit conſent devolved into his hands, with- 
out any other caution, but the aſſurance they had, 
of his uprightneſs and wiſdom; yet when Ane. 
iving authority, and (as ſome; men would 


ſuade us) ſacredneſs of cuſtoms, which the 9 i 
gent, and unforeſeeing innocence of the firſt 


ages began, had brought in ſucceſſors of another 


ſtamp, the people finding their properties not ſe- 


cure under the government, as then it was, 5 
9 government has no other end but the 
preſervation 


4 
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preſervation of * property) could never be: ſafe 


nor at reſt; nor think themſelves in civil ſociety, 
till the legiſlature was placed in collective bodies 
of men, call them ſenate, parliament, or what 


you pleaſe. By which means every ſingle perſon 


became f ubject, equally with other the meaneſt 


men, to thoſe laws, which he himſelf as part of 
the legiſlative, had eſtabliſned; nor could any 
one, by his own authority, avoid the force'of the 
the law, when once made; nor by any pretence 
of ſuperiority, plead exemption, thereby to licenſe 
his own or the miſcarriages of any of his. de- 
ndents. + NV man in civil ſociety can be ex- 
empted from the laws of it for if any man may 


do what he thinks fit, and there be no appeal on 


earth, foriredreſs or ſecurity againſt any harm he 
ſhall-do; L aſſe, Whether he be not perfectly (till 
in the ſtate of nature, and ſo can be no part or 
member of that civil ſociety 5. unleſs any one will 
. 75 the: TOS L of nature and ant hr dy are one 
997 zen en N 71 and 
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At the felt, when me certain n kind of regiment 
was once appointed, it may be that nothing was then 
farther thought upon for the manner of governing, but 
all permitted unto their wiſdom and diſeretion, which 

were to rule, till by experience they found this for all 
parts very inconvenient, ſo as the thing which they had 
deviſed for a remedy, did indeed but increaſe the ſore, 
which it ſhould have cured. They ſaw, that 10 live by: 
one man's will, became the cauſe of al mens miſery. This 
conſtrained them to come unto. laws, wherein all men 
might ſee their duty beforehand, and know the penalties 
of tranſgreſſing them.  Hooker's Eccl. Pol. I. i. ſee. 10. 
© + Civil lay being the ac of the whole body politic, 


doth therefore over-r e Each ſeveral Pare of the * bo- 
dy. | Hooker, ibid. * 
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and the ſame thing, which I have never yet found' 
wy one ſo * a e of cn as to 0 affirm. 
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Eos, EN . as Jus; beer nid, <a na- 
ture, all free, equal, and indepen- 
dent, no one can be put out of this eſtate, and 
ſubjected to. the political power of another, with- 
out his own conſent. The only way whereby 
any one diveſts himſelf of his natural liberty, and 
puts on the bond. of civil ſociety, is by agreeing 
with. other men. to join and unite into a communi- 
ty, for their comfortable ſafe, and peaceable 
living one amongſt another, in a ſecure enjoy- 
ment of their properties, and a greater ſecurity. 
againſt any, that are not of it. This any num- 
= ber of men may do, becauſe it injures not the 
| freedom of the reſt; they are left as they were 
| 
| 


in the liberty of the Nate of nature. When any 
number of men had ſo. conſented to make: one com- 
munity or . government, they are thereby preſently 
incorporated, and make one body politic, wherein 
_—_ e hath a hag. cab to ue and conclude: the 
re 1 
h 96. For wins any. e men have by | 
the conſent. of every individual, made a commu- 
nity, they have thereby made that commiity one 
body, with a power to act as one body, which is 
only by the will and determination of the majo- 
| 574 fo that which acts any community, being 
only the conſent of the individuals of it, and it 
being neceſſary to.that which.is one bady to move 
one 4884 3" It Is neceſſary the _ ſhould. "at 
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chat way whither the greater force carries it, 
which is the conſeut of the majority: or elſe it is 
impoſſible it ſhould act or continue one body, 
ont community, which the conſent of every indivi- 
dual that united into it, agreed that it ſhould ;- 
and ſo every one is bound by that conſent to be 
concluded by the majority. And therefore we 
ſee, that in aſſemblies, impowered to act by po- 
ſitive laws, where no number is ſet; by that poſi- 
tive law which impowers them, the act of the ma 
jority paſſes for the act of the whole, and of courſe 
determines, as having, by the law of nature and 
reaſon, the power of the whole. 

9. 97. And thus every man, by conſenting with 
others to make one body politic under one go- 
vernment, puts himſelf under an obligation, to 
every one of that ſociety, to ſubmit to the de- 
termination of the majority, and to be concluded 
by it; or elſe this original compact, whereby he 
with others incorporates into one ſociety, would 
ſignify nothing, and be no compact, if he be left 
free, and under no other ties than he was in be- 


fore in the ſtate of nature. For what appearance 
Would there be of any compact? what new en- 
gagement if he were no farther tied by any de- 


crees of the ſociety, than he himſelf thought 
fit, and did actually conſent to? This would be 
ſtill as great a liberty, as he himſelf had before 
his compact, or any one elſe in the ſtate of na- 
ture hath, who may ſubmit himſelf, and conſent 
to any acts of it if he thinks fit. 
F. 98. For if the confent of the majority. ſhall 
not, in reaſon, be received as the act of the whole, 
and conclude every individual; nothing but the 
conſent of every individual can make any thing 
do be the act of the whole: but ſuch a conſent 
s next to impoſſible ever to be had, if we con- 
| 14337 7 | 4 ſider 
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ſicer the infirmities of health, and avocations of 


buſineſs, which in a number, though much leſs 


than that of a common-wealth, will neceſſarily 
keep many away from the public aſſembly. 10 
which if we add the variety of opinions, and 
contrariety of intereſts, which unavoidably hap- 


pen in all collections of men, the coming into 
fociety upon ſuch terms would be only like Cate's 
coming into the theatre, only to go out again. 


Such a conſtitution as this would make the migh- 


ty Leviathan of a ſhorter duration, than the fee- 


bleſt creatures, and not let it outlaſt the day it 


was born in: which cannot be ſuppoſed, till we 


can think, that rational. creatures ſhould deſire 
and conſtitute ſocieties only to be diſſolved: for 


where the majariry cannot conclude the reſt, there 
they cannot act as one body, and conſequently will 
be immediately diſſolved again. 


g. 99. Whoſoever therefore out of a ſtate of 
nature unite into a community, muſt be underſtood 
to give up all the power, neceſſary to the ends for 
which they unite into ſociety, to the majority of 
the community, unleſs they expreſſy agreed in any 
number greater than the majority. And this is 


done by barely agreeing to unite into one political 


ſociety, which is all the compact that is, or needs 
be, between the individuals, that enter into, or 
make up a common-wealib. And thus that, which 
begins and actually con itwtes' any political ſociety, 


is nothing but the conſent of any number of free- 
men capable of a majority to unite and incorpo- 
rate into ſuch a ſociety. And this is that, and 


that only, which did, or could give . een nt 
any Jawful government in the world. 

g. 100. To this I find two objections made. 
+ Firſt, * That there are no inſtances to be found 

in 2 Hai of a * * men independent, and 

— equal 
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equal one amongſt another, that met together, and 
in this way began and ſet up a government.” | 
* Secondly, It is impo ble of right, that men 
ſhould do fo, becauſe all men being born under go- 
vernment, they are to ſubmit to that, and are not 
at liberty to begin a new one. 

g. 101,” To the firſt there is this to cats: 
That it is not at all to be wondered, that 4i/tory 
gives us but a very little account of men, that — 
ed together in the flate , nature. The incon- 
veniencies of that condition, and the love and 
want of ſociety; nd ſooner brought any number 

of them together, but they preſently united and 
- incorporated; if they deſigned” to continue toge- 
ther. And if we may not. ſuppoſe men ever to 
have been in the flate of nature, becauſe we hear 
not much of them in ſuch a ſtate, we may as 
well ſuppoſe the armies of Salmanaſſir or Xerxes 
were never children, becauſe we hear little of 
them till they were men, and imbodied in ar- 
mies. Government is every where antecedent to 
records, and letters ſeldom come in amongſt a 
people till a long continuation of civil ſociety 
has, by other more neceſſary arts, provided for 
their afety; eaſe, and plenty: and then they be- 
gin to look after the hiſtory of their founders, 
and ſearch into their original, when they have 
out- lived the memory of it: for it is with common-- 
ealths'as with particular perſons, they are com 
monly ignorant of their own'births and infunciet: 
and if they know any thing of their original, 
they ate bebolden for it, to ee. records 
that others: have kept of it. And thoſe that we 
have of the beginning of any politics in the 
world, excepting that. of the 54 where God 
himſelf Immediately interpoſed,, and which fa- 
gr. L VOurs: 
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vours not at all paternal dominion, are all, either 


with his hypotheſis, 


| from Sparta with ee mentioned TM Tt, 


plain inſtances of ſuch a beginning as I have 
tand, or at lexlk bene ee Sealer of 


it. | 

$. 1 102. He muſt ſhew! a We 79 — RIG to 
deny evident matters of fact, when it agrees not 
ſho will not allow, that the 
beginning of Rome and Venice were by the uniting 


together of ſeveral men free and independent one 
of another, amongſt whom there was no natural 


ſuperiority or ſubjection. And if Feſephus. Acofta's. 


word may be taken, he tells us, that in many 


pages of America there was no government at all. 
There are great and apparent conjectures, /ays he, 


| that theſe men, ſpeaking of thoſe f Peru for along 


time had neither kings nor common-wealths, but 
lived in troops, as they: do this day in Florida, the 
Cheriquanas,tholeof Brazil, and many ethennations, 


+which have no certain kings, but as occaſion is of- 


fered, in peace or war, they chooſe their captains 
as xhey pleaſe. J. i. c. 25. TT it be ſaid that every 
man there was born ſubject to his father or the head 
of his family 3 that the ſubjection due from a child 


to à father took not away: his freedom of uniting” 
into what political ſociety he thought fit, has been 
oved. But be that as it will, cheſe men, 


already appr 


it is evident, were actually free; and whatever 


periority ſome politicians now: would place in any 


of them, they themſelves claimed it not, but by 


conſent were all equal, till by the ſama conſent hey 
ſet rulers over themſelves. So that their ibi ho 


eties all began fnom à voluntary: union, and the 

tual agreement of men freely acting in the _ 

of their governors, and 9 5 
g. 103. And 1 hope thoſe wie went aw 
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I. iii. c. 4. will be allowed to have been reemen 
independent one of another, myo have ſet up a 
government over themſelves, by their own con- 
ſent. Thus I have given ſeveral examples, out 
of hiſtory, of people free and in the flate of na- 
ture, that being met together incorporated and be- 
gan a common=-wealth. And if the want of ſuch 
inſtances be an argument to prove that government 
were not, nor could not be ſo begun, I re the 
contenders for paternal empire were better let 
it alone, than urge it againſt natural liberty: for 
if they can give ſo many inſtances, out of hiſtery, 
of governments begun upon paternal right, I think, 
(though at beſt an argument from what has been, 
to what ſhould of right be, has no great force) 
one might, without any great danger, yield them 
the cauſe. But if I might adviſe them in the caſe, 
they would do well not to ſearch too much into the 
original of governments, as they have begun de fac- 
to, left they ſhould find, at the foundation of the 
moſt of them, ſomething very little favourable to 
the deſign they promote, and fuch a power as they 
6„%ClJu é 
g. 104. But to concłude, reaſon being plain on 
our fide, that men are naturally free, and the ex- 
amples of hiſtory ſhewing, that the governments of 
the world, that were begun in peace, had their be- 
ginning laid on that foundation, and were made by, 
the conſent of the people; there can be little room. 
for doubt, either where the right is, or what has 
been the opinion, or practice of mankind, about 
the firft erecting of governments: ' ye ig end borer 
F. 105. I will not deny, that if we look back. 
as far as hiſtory will direct us, towards the origi- 
nal of common-wealths, we mall generally find 
them under the government and adminiſtration 
of one man. And I am alſo apt to believe, that 
: | | Where 
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where a family was numerous enough to ſubſiſt 
by. itſelf and continued entire together, with- _ 
out mixing with others, as it often happens, 
where there is much land, and few people, the 
government commonly began in the father: for 
the father having by the law of nature, the ſame 
power with every man elſe to puniſh, as he thought 
fit, any offence againſt that law, might thereby 
puniſh his tranſgreſſing children, even when they 
are men, and — aß their pupilage; and they 
were very likely to ſubmit to his puniſhment, and 
all join with him againſt the offender, in their 
turns, giving him thereby power to execute His 
ſentence againſt any tranigreſſion, and ſo in effect 
make him. the law-maker, and governor over all 
that remained in conjunction with his family. He 
was fitteſt to be truſted ; . paternal affection ſecur- 
ed their property and intereſt under his care; and 
the cuſtom. of obeying him, in their childhood, 


made it eaſier to ſubmit to him, rather than to any 


other. If therefore they muſt have one to rule 
them, as governmentis hardly to beavoided amongſt 
men that live together; who ſo likely to be the man 
as he. that was their common father; unleſs ne- 
gligence, cruehy. or any other defect of mind or 
body made him unfit for it? but when either the 
father died, and left his next heir, for want of 
age, wiſdom, courage, or any other quality, leſs 
fit for rule; or where ſeveral families met, and 
conſented to continue together; there, it is not 
to be doubted, but they uſed their natural free- 
dom, to ſet up him, whom they judged theableſt 
and moſt likely, to rule well Bog them. Con- 
formable hereunto we find the people of America, 
Who (living out of the reach of the conquering. 
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great empires of Peru and Mexico) enjoyed their 
on natural freedom, though ceteris paribus, 
they commonly prefer the heir of their deceaſed 
king; yet if they find him any way weak, or un- 
capable, they paſs him by, and ſet up the Nonteſt : 
and braveſt man for their ruler. 
$. 106. Thus, though looking back as far as 
records gives us any account of peopling the world 
and the hiſtory of nations, we commonly find the 
government to be in one hand; yet it deſtroys not 
that which T affirm, viz. that the beginning of po- 
litic fotiety depends upon the conſent of the indi- 
viduals, to join into, and make one ſociety z who. 
when they are thus incorporated, might ſet up 
what form of government they thought fit. But 
this having given occaſion to men to miſtake, and 
think, that by nature government was monarchi- 
cal, and belonged to the father, it may not be 
amiſs here to conſider, why people in the begin- 
ning generally pitched upon this form, which though 
perhaps the father's pre- eminence might in the firſt 
inſtitution of ſome common-wealths, give a riſe to, 
and place in the beginning, in one hand; yet it is 
plain that the reaſon, that continued the form of 
government in a ſingle perſon, was not any regard, 
or reſpect to paternal authority, {mce all petty o- 
narchies, that is, almoſt all monarchies, near their 
original, have been men, at leaſt en. 
caſion, elective. 

9. 107. Firſt then, i in the beginning of things, 
the father's government of the childhood of. thole:, 
ſprung; from him, having accuſtomed them to the 
rule of man, and taught them that where it was 
exerciſed with care and ſkill, with affection and 
love to thoſe under it, it was "ſufficient to procure 

and preſerve to men all the political happineſs 
| thay apts for in ſociety. It was no wonder that 
they 


* 
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they ſhould pitch upon, and naturally run into? 


that form of government, which from their in- 


fancy they had all been accuſtomed to; and 


_ which by experience, they had found - both eaſy 


and ſafe. To which, if we add, that monarchy 
being ſimple, and moſt obvious to men, whom 


neither experience had inſtructed in forms of go- 
vernment, nor the ambition or inſolence of em- 
pire had taught to beware of the incroachments 


of prerogative, or the inconveniencies of abſolute. 
er, which monarchy in ſucceſſion was apt to 
lay claim to, and bring upon them; it was not 
at all ſtrange, that they ſhould not much trouble 
themſelves to think of methods of reſtraining any 


exorbitances of thoſe to whom they had given 


the authority over them, and of balancing tlie 
power of government, by placing feveral parts of 
it indifferent hands They had neither felt the 
oppreſſion of tyrannical dominion, nor did the 
faſhion of the age, nor their poſſeſſions, or way 
of living, (which afforded little matter for cove- 
touſneſs or ambition) give them any reaſon to ap- 
pretend or: provide againſt it; and therefore it- 
is no wonder they put themſelves into ſuch a 
ume of government, as was not only, as T- ſaid, 

moſt obvious and fimple, but alſo beſt: ſuited to- 
their preſent ſtate and condition; which ſtood 


more in need of defence againſt foreign invaſi- 


ons and injuries, than of multiplieity of laws. 


The equality of a ſimple poor way of living, con- 
fining their deſires within the narrow bounds of 


each 2 ſmall property, made few controver- 
tes, and fo no need of many laws to decide them, 
ol variety of officers to ſuperintend the proceſs, - 
or look after the execution of juſtice, where there 
were but few treſpaſſes, and few offenders. Since 


then thoſe; who -liked one. other ſo well as to- 
join- 
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join into ſociety; cannot but be ſuppoſed to have ſome 
acquaintance and friendſhip together, and ſome 
truſt one in another; they còuld not but have 
greater apprehenſions of others, than of one ano-- 
ther: and therefore their firſt care and thought can-- 
not but be ſuppoſed to be, how to ſecure themſelves 

againſt foreign force. It was natural for 

them to put themſelves under a frame of government” 
which might beſt ſerve to that end, and chuſe the 
wiſeſt and braveſt man to cond net them in their 

wars, and lead them out againſt their e _ 

in this chiefly Be their ruler. 

| $. 108. Thus we ſee, that the "2 of the 1 — 

diant in America, which is ſtill a pattern of the 
firſt ages in Aſa and Europe, whilſt the inhabi- 
tants were but too few for. the country, and 
want of people and money gave men no tempta- 
tion to enlarge their poſſeſſions of land, or conteſt 
for wider extent of ground, are little more than 
generals of their armies; and though they com- 

mand abſolutely in war, yet at home and in time 

of peace they exerciſe very little dominion, and 

have but · very moderate ſovereignty, the reſolu- 
tions of peace and war being ordinarly either in 
the people, or in a council. Tho' the war itſelf, 
which admits not of plurality of governors, na- 
turally devolves che en into the wing: s ſole» 
authority: 
c log. And thus! in gu! itſelf, the r 
bufenefs- of \ their judget, and firft kings ſeems! to 


have been % be captains an war, and leaders of | 


their armies; which | (beſides what is ſignified 
by going out amd in before the pecple, which. was, 
to march forth to war, and home again. in the 
heads of their forces) appears plainly in the ſtory 
of e The ene e war upon 
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el, the Gileaditet in fear fend to Fephthay a. 


| — of their family whom they calt_offg;aad” - 
article with him, if he will afliſt — again che 
Ammonites, to make him a ruler; which they do 
in theſe words, And the people made him head and 
captain over ee, Judg. xi. 11. which was, as it 
ſeems, all one as to be judge. And he judged 1/- 
rac,  Judg. xii. 7. that is, was their captain gene- 
ral ſa years. So when Fotham upbraids the She- 
chemites with their obligation they had to Gideon, 
who had been their judge and ruler, ' he tells them, 
He fought for you, and — life far, and 
delivered you out of the hands of Midian. Judg. 
ix. 1). Nothing is mentioned of him, but what 
he did as a general: and indeed that is all is 
found in his hiſtory, or in any of the reſt of 
the judges. And Abimelech particularly is called | 
king, though at moſt; he was but their general. And 
when mg weary: of the ill conduct of Samue?'s 
ſons; the children of  &ae/ deſired a king, liłe all! 
the nations ta judge them, and go out be bee them, 
and to fight their battles, 1 Sam. viii. 20. God 
granting their deſire, ſays to Samuel, *-I will ſend 
| thee a man, and thou ſhall, anoint; him to be captain 
over my people Iſrael, that he may fave my peo 
| ple out of the hands: of the Philiſtines,“ ix, 16. As 
if the only | 4/7197 | of a king had been to lead out | 
their armies, and fight in their defence; and ac-- 
*cordingly at his inauguration, pouring a vial of 
dil upon him, declares to Saul, that the Lotd had 
nnointed him to be captain ouer his inberitanct᷑. x. 1. 
And therefore thoſt who aſter Saul 's being: ſo- 
lemaly- choſen. and ſaluted ling by the tiber at 
Miſpab, were unwilling to haye him their King, 
made no other objection but this, How: Hall this 
man ſave us ? v. 27. as 11 they ſhould have ſaid, 


this man is unfit to be our * * : 


I, 
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; ad; con duct enot 5 in war, to be able to defend! 
us And when God' reſolved to transfer the go- 
vernment to David, it is in theſe words, But noẽ- 
thy kingdom ſhall not continue: the Lord hath 
ſought him a man after his own heart, and the Lord 
hath commanded him to be captain over his people.? 
Xili. 14. As if the whole kingly authority were no- 
thing elſe but to be their general: and therefore 
the tribes who had ſtuck to Saul s family, and op- 
poſed David's reign, when they came to Hebron 
with terms of ſubmiſſion to him, they tell him, 
amongſt other arguments they had to ſubmit to 
him as to their king, that he was in effect their king 
in Saul's time, and therefore they had no reaſon 
but to receive him as their bing now. Alſo (ſay 
they) in time paſt, when Saul was king over us, 
thou waſt he that leddeſt out and broughteſt in 1: 
rael, and the Lord ſaith unto thee, thou ſhalt feed 
my people . and thou — be a n over 
n : | a 
§. 110. Thus, 8 a family by 2 
grew up into a common-wealth, and the fatherly 
authority being continued on to the elder ſon, eve- 
ry one in his turn growing up under it, tacitly 
ſubmitted to it, and the eaſineſs and equality of 
it not offending any one, every one acquieſced, 
till time ſeemed to have confirmed it, and ſettled a 
right of ſucceſſion by preſcription: or whether ſeve- 
ral families, or the deſcendants of ſeveral families, 
whom chance, neighbourhood, or buſineſs brought 
together, uniting into ſociety, the need of a ge- 
neral, whaſe conduct might defend them againſt 
their enemies in war, and the great confidence 
the innocence and ſincerity of that poor but vir- 
tuous age, (ſuch as are almoſt all thoſe which be- 
gin governments, that ever come to laſt in the 


en gave men one of another, made the firſt 
| be- 
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beginners of common-wealths generally put the 


— 


rule into one man's hand, without any other expreſs- 
limitation or reſtraint, but what the nature of the 
thing, and the end of government required: which- 
ever of thoſe it was at firſt put the rule into the 
hands of a angle perſon, certain it is no body was 


intruſted with it but for the public good and ſafety, 


and to thoſe ends, in the infancies of common- 


welths, thoſe who hadit commonly uſed it. And unleſs 
they had done ſo, young ſocieties could not have 
ſubſiſted; without ſome nurſing fathers, tender and 
careful of the public weal, all governments 
would have ſunk under the weakneſs and infirmi- 


ties of their infancy, and the prince and the — 


ple had ſoon periſned together. 
g. 11 1. But though the golden age (before vain: 


ambition, and amor -[celeratus habendi, evil concupit-- - 


cence, had corrupted mens minds into a miſtake of 
true power and honour) had more virtue, and con- 


ſequently better governors, as well as leſs vicious 


— 


ſubjects; and there was then no fretching prero- ' 
gative on the one ſide; to oppreſs the people; 


ror conſequently on the other, any diſpute about 


magiſtrate, and ſo no conteſt betwixt rulers and 
people about governors or government: "ot when: 


ambition. and e in nn e, would 8 
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once approved, it may be nothing was then farther 
thought upon for the manner of governing, but all per- 


Privilege, to leſſen or reſtrain the power of the 


* * Ar firſt when N certain kind of regiment was 


mitted unto their wiſdom and diſcretion which were 
do rule, till by experience they found this for all parts 
very inconvenient, ſo as the thing which they had deviſ- 
ed for remedies, did indeed but increaſe the fore which 


ir * have cured. * ſaw, that to live by one 
3 man „ 
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retain and increaſe the power, without doing the 


buſineſs for which it was given; and aided by flat- 
_ tery, taught princes: to have diſtinct and * — 
intereſts from their people, men found it neceſſary 
to examine more carefully the original and rights 
government; and to ſind out ways to reftrain the 
exorbitances,. and prevent the abuſes of that power, 
Which, they having intruſted into another's hands 
only for their own good, they found was made uſe 
of to hurt them. Ep OA | 
ſ. 112. Thus we may ſee how probable it is, 
that people that were naturally free, and by their 
own conſent either ſubmitted to the government 
of their father, or united together out of differ- 
ent families to make a government, ſhould gene- 
rally put the rule into one man's hands, and chuſe 
to be under the conduct of a /ingle perſon, with- 


out ſo much as by exprefs conditions limiting or 


regulating his power, which they thought ſafe 
enough in his honeſty and prudence: though they 


never dreamed of monarchy being Jure Divino, 


which we never heard of among mankind, till it 
Was revealed to us by the. divinity of this laſt. 


age; nor ever allowed paternal powen to have a 


right to dominion, or to. be the foundation of all 
government. And thus much may ſuffice to ſnew, 


that as far as we have any light from hiſtory, we 


have reaſon to conclude, that all peaceful begin- 


nings of government. have been /aid in the conſent 


F the people. I ſay peaceful, becauſe I ſhall have 
oOccaſion in another place to ſpeak of _— 
. L f F . _ 7 5 on hic * 
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man's will, became the cauſe of all mens miſery. This 
conſtrained them to come into laws wherein all men 


might ſee their duty before hand, and know the penal- 


ties. oftranſgreſſing them. Hooker's Eccl. Pol. J. i. ſect. 10. 
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which ſome eſteem a way of beginning of govern- 
ments. 

The other objection I find urged againſt the 
beginnings of polities, i in the wayſ[ have mentioned, 

"0 this, viz. 

g. 113. That all men being born dude govern- | 
ment, ſome or other, it is impoſſible any of them 
ſhould ever be free, and at liberty to unite together, 

-and begin a new one, or ever be le to erect alaW- 
ful government.” 

If this argument be good; 1 aſl, ho came 
15 many lawful monarchies into the world? ? for if 
any body upon this ſuppoſition, can ſhew me any 

one man in any age of the world free to begin 
a lawful monarchy, I will be bound to ſhew him 
ten other free men at liberty, at the fame time, to 
unite and begin a new government under a regal, 
or any other form; it being demonſtration, that 
if any one, born Gather” the dominion of another, 
may be ſo free as to have a right to command 
others in a new and diſtinct empire, every one 
that is hin under the dominion of another may be 
ſo free to, and may Become a ruler, or ſubject, 
of a diſtinct ſeparate government. And ſo by this 
their own principle, either all men, however Born, 
are free, or elſe there is but one lawful prince, one 
lawful government in the world. And then 
they have nothing to do, but barely to ſhew us 
Which that is; which when they have done, I 
-doubt not but all mankind will cally agree. to ey 
obedience to him. 
$. 114. Though it be a ſufficient anſwer to their 


objection, to ſhew that it involves them in the 


ſame difficulties that it doth thoſe they uſe it a- 
gainſt; yet I ſhall endeavour to diſcover the weak- 
neſs of 21755 N a little e 1114 3 5 
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All men, ſay they, are born under government, 
and therefore they cannot be at liberty to begin a 
new one. Every one is born a ſubject to his father, 
or his prince, and is therefore under the perpetual 
tie of ſubjection and allegiance.” It is plain mankind 
never owned or conſidered any ſuch natural / 
jection that they. were born in, to one or to the o- ] 
ther that tied them, without their own'conſents, to 
a ſubjection to them and their heirs. 


7 -F 


. 115. For there are no examples ſo frequent 15 


in hiſtory, both ſacred and profane, as thoſe of 
men withdrawing themſelves and their obedience, 
from the juriſdiction they were born under, and 
the family or community they were bred up in, 
and /etting up new governments in other places; 
from whence ſprang all that number of petty com- 
mon-wealths, in the beginning of ages, and which 
always. multiplied, as long as there was room e- 
nough, till the ſtronger or more fortunate, ſwal- 
lowed: the weaker; and thoſe great ones again 
breaking to pieces, diſſolved into leſſer dominions. 
All which are ſomany teſtimonies againſt paternal 
ſovereignty, and plainly prove, that it was not the 
natural right of the father deſcending to his heirs, 
that made governments in the beginning, ſince it 
was impoſbble, upon that a there ſhould 
have been ſo many little kingdoms; all muſt have 
been but only one univerſal monarchy, if men 
had not been at liberty to ſeparate themſolyes from 
their families, and the government, be it What it 
will, that was. ſet up in it, and go and make diſtinct 


common-wealths, and other ea neee 7 66; they: 
thought fit. | 

$.-116.; This has been the practice of the well 
from: i its firſt! beginning to this day; nor is it now 
any more hindrance to the freedom of mankind, 
* 1 they: are born under conſtituted and antient po- 
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ities, that have eſtabliſhed laws, and ſet forms of 
government, than if they were born inthe woods, 
amongſt the unconfined inhabitants, that-run looſe 
in them< for thoſe who would perfuade us, that 
by being born under any government, ave are natu- 
rally ſubjefs to it, and have no more any title or 
pretence to the freedom of the ſtate of nature, 
| have no other reaſon (bating that of paternal 
power, which we have already anſwered) to pro- 
duce for it, but only, becauſe our fathers or pro- 
genitors 'paſſed away their natural liberties, and 
thereby bound up themſelves and their poſterity 
to a . perpetual ſubjection to the government, 
which they themſelves ſubmitted to. It is true, 
that whatever engagements or promiſes any one 
has made for himſelf, he is under the obligation 
of them, but cannot by any campact whatſoever, 
bind his children or poſterity * for his ſon, when a 
man, being altogether as free as the father, any 
att of the father can no more give away the liberty 
of the ſon, than it can of any body elle : he may 


: indeed annex ſuch conditions to the land, he en- 


joyed as a ſubject of any common-wealth, as may 
oblige his ſon to be of that community, if he will 
enjoy thoſe poſſeſſions Which were his Enher's; be- 
cauſe that eſtate being his father's Property he my - 
diſpoſe: or ſettle it, as he pleaſes. 
F. 117. And this has generally given Fi Scehſt- | 
on to miſtake in this matter; becauſe common- 
wealths not permitting any part of their domini- 
ons to be diſmembered, nor to be enjoyed by any 
but thoſe of their community, the ſon cannot or- 
dinarily enjoy the poſſeſſions of his father, but 
under the ſame terms his father did, by becoming 
a member of the ſociety; whereby he puts him- 
ſelf — under the government he finds there 
as — as any — ſubject of that 
Com- 
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common-wealth. And thus he conſent of freemen, 
born under government, which only makes them 
members of it, being given ſeparately in their turns, 
as each comes to be of age, and not in a multitude 
together; people take nonotice of it, and thinking it 
not done at all, or not neceſſary, conclude they are 
naturally ſubjects as they are men. op 
g. 118. But it is plain, governments themſelves 
underſtand it otherwiſe; they claim no power over 
be ſon, becauſe of that they had over the father; nor 
look on children as being their ſubjects, by their 
fathers being ſo. If a ſubject of England have a 
child, by an Engliſo woman in France, whoſe 
ſubject is he? not the king of Eugland's; for he 
muſt have leave to be admitted to the privileges 
of it: nor the king of ' France's ; for how then 
has his father a liberty tobring him away, and breed 
him as he pleaſes? and whoever was judged as a a 
traitor or deſerter, if he left, or warred againſt 
a country, for being barely born in it of parents 
that were aliens there? It is plain then, by the 
practice of eee themſelves, as well as by 
the law of right reaſon, that a child is born a 
ſubject of no country or government. He is under 
his father's tuition and authority, till he comes 
to age of diſcretion 3 and then he is a freeman, at 
liberty what government he will put himſelf un- 
der, what body politic he will unite himſelf to: 
for if an Engliſbman's fon, born in France, be at 
liberty, and may do fo, it is evident there is no 
tie upon him by his father's being a ſubject of 
this kingdom; nor is he bound up by any com- 
pact of his anceſtors. And why then hath not 
his ſon, by the ſame reaſon, the ſame liberty, 
though he be born any where elſe ? ſince the 
power that a father hath naturally over his chil- 
Tr f dren, 
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dren, is the ſame, wherever they be born, and 
the ties of natural obligations, are not bounded by 
the poſitive limits of kingdoms and common-wealths. 
9. 119. Every man being, as has been ſhewed, 
naturaliy free, and nothing being able to put him 
into ſubjection to any earthly power, but only 
his own conſent; it is to be conſidered, what ſhall 
be underſtood to be a /ufficient eee of a 


man's conſent, to make him ſubject to the laws of 


any government. There is a common diſtinction 
of an expreſs and a tacit conſent, which will con- 
cern our preſent caſe. N obody doubts but an 
expreſs conſent, of any man entering into any ſoci- 
ety, makes him a perfect member of that ſocie- 
ty, a fubj ect of that government. The difficulty 
is, what ought to be looked upon as a facit con- 
ſent, and how far it binds, i. e. how far any one 
"ſhall be looked on to have conſented, and thereby 
ſubmitted to any government, where he has made no 
expreſſions of it at all. And to this I ſay, that 
every man, that hath any poſſeſſions, or enjoy- | 
ment, of any part of the dominions of any go- 
vernment, doth thereby give his facit conſent, and 


is as far forth obliged to obedience to the laws of 
that. government, du ing ſuch enjoyment, as any 


one under it; whether this his poſſeſſion be of 
lands, to him and his heirs for ever, or a lodging 
only for a week; or whether it be barely travel- 
ling freely on che high way ;. and in effect, it 
reaches as far as the very being of any one within 
the territories of that government. 
. 120. To underſtand this better, it is fit to 
conſider, that every man, when he at firſt incor- 
rates himſelf into any common-wealth, he, by 
his. uniting himſelf thereunto, annexed alſo, and 


ſubmits to the Community, thoſe pollediogs, 1 
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Ye has, or ſhall acquire, that do not already be- | 


long to any other government : for it would be 


a direct contradiction, for any one to enter into 
fociety with others for the ſecuring and regulat- 
ing of property; and yet to ſuppoſe his land, 


whoſe property is to be regulated by the laws of 
the ſociety, ſhould be exempt from the juriſdic- 


tion of that government, to which he himſelf, the 


_ proprietor of the land, is a ſubject. | By the ſame 
act therefore, whereby any one unites his perſon 
which was before free, to any common- wealth; by 

the ſame he unites his poſſeſſions, which were be- 
fore free, to it alſo; and they become both of them, 
perſon and poſſeſſion, ſubject to the government 
and dominion of that common-wealth, as long as 


it hath a being. Whoever therefore, from thence- 
forth, by inheritance, purchaſe, permiſſion, or 


other ways enjoys any part of the land, ſo annexed 
to, and under the government of that common- 
wealth, muſt take it with the condition it is under 
that is, of ſubmitting to the government of the dome 
mon-wealth, under whoſe juriſdiction it is, as far 
forth as any ſubject of it. E 
$. 121. But ſince the government has a direct 
juriſdiction only over the land, and reaches the 
poſſeſſor of it, (before he has actually incorpo- 
rated himſelf in the ſociety) only as he dwells up- 
on, and enjoys that; the obligation any one is 
under, by virtue of ſuch enjoyment, to ſubmit to 
the government, begins and ends with the enjoyment ; 
fo that whenever the owner, who has given no- 
thing but ſuch a facit conſent to the government, 
will, by donation, ſale, or otherwiſe, quit the 
ſaid poſſeſſion, he is at liberty to go and incorpo- 
rate himſelf into any other common- wealth; or 
to agree with others to begin a new one, in vacuis 
focis, in any part of the — they can find free 
7 | ad 
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and unpoſſeſſed: whereas he, that has once, by 
actual agreement, and any expre % declaration, 
given his conſent to be of any common- wealth, is 
perpetually and indiſpenſibly obliged to be, and re- 
main unalterably a ſubject to it, and can never be 
again in the * of the ſtate of nature; unleſs by 
any calamity, the government he was under comes 
to be diſſolved; or elſe by ſome public act cuts him 
off from being any longer a member of it. 

$. 122. Butfubmitting to the laws of any coun- 


wy, living quietly, and enjoying privileges and 


protection under them, makes not a nian a member of 


that fociety : this is only a local protection and ho» 


mage due to and from all thoſe, who, not being 


in a ſtate of war, come within the territories be- 
longing to any government, to all parts wherebf 


the force of its laws extends. But this no more 


makes a mam a member of that ſociety, a perpetual 
ſubject of that common- wealth, than it would 


make a man a ſubject to another, in whoſe family 5 


he found it convenient to abide for ſome time; 


though whilſt he continued in it, he were obliged 


to comply with the laws, and fubmit to the go- 
verament he found there. And thus we ſee, that 


Foreigners by living all their lives under another 


government, and enjoying the privileges and pro- 


tection of it, though they are bound, even in con- 


ſcience, to ſubmit to its adminiſtration, as far forth 
as any deniſon; yet do not thereby come to be /b- 
jefts or members of that common-wealth. Nothing 


can make any man fo, but his actually entering 
into it by poſitive en 


nt, and expreſs — 
and compact. This is that, which I think, con- 
cerning the beginning of political ſocieties, and 
that aj wwhich makes any one a member of LM 
0 H A P. 
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Oo the Ends of Pulitical Society: and. Government. 


$. 123. FF man in the ſtate of nature be ſo free, 
41x as has been fail; if he be abſolute 
lord of his own perſon and poſſeſſions, equal to 
the greateſt, and ſubject to no body, why will he 
part with his freedom? why will he give up this 
empire, and ſubject himſelf to the .dominion and 
controul of any other power? To which it is obvi- 
ous to anſwer, that though in the ſtate of nature 
he hath ſuch a right, yet the enjoyment of it is 
very uncertain, and conſtantly expoſed to the inva- 
ſion of others: for all being kings as much as he, 
every man his equal, and the greater part no ſtrict 
obſervers of equity and juſtice, the enjoyment of 
the property he has in this ſtate is very unſafe, very 
unſecure. This makes him willing to quit a con- 
dition, which however free, is full of fears and 
continual dangers: and it is not without reaſon, 
that he ſeeks out, and is willing to join in ſociety 
with others, who are already united, or haye a mind 
to unite, for the mutual er of their lives, 
liberties, and | eſtates, "which I call by the general 
name, property. 
$- 124. The great and chief end, therefore of 
mens uniting into common-wealths, and putting 
_ "themſelves under government, is the preſervation 
of their property. To which in the ſtate of nature 
1 are many things e 
Firſt, There wants an gffabliſbed, ſettled, 
known latu, received at: allowed by common 
ow to de the 8 of right and — 
| 2 
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and the common meaſure to decide all controver- 
ſies between them: for though the law of nature 
be plain and intelligible to all rational creatures; 
8 Ie men being biaſſed by their intereſt as well as 
orant for want of ſtudying it, are'not apt to al- 
— of it as a law binding to them in the application 
of it to their particular caſes. 
F. 125. Secondly, In the ſtate of nature there 
wants a known and indifferent judge, with authori- 
to determine all differences according to the eſ- 
tabliſhed law; for every one in that ſtate being both 
Judge and executioner of the law ofnature, men,be- 
ing partial to themſelves, paſſion and revenge is 
very apt to carry them too far, and with too much 
heat, in their own caſes z as well as negligence, 
-and unconcernedneſs, to make them too remiſs in 
in other mens. 
g. 126. Thirdly, In the ſtate of nature there 
often wants pozver to back and ſupport the ſen- 
tence when right, and to give it due execution. 
They who by any injuſtice offended, will ſeldom 
fail, where they are able, by force to make good 
their injuſtices ſuch reſiſtance many times makes 
the puniſhment dangerous, and frequently deſtruc- 
tive, to thoſe who attempt it, | 
+ $. 127. Thus mankind, notwithſtanding all the 
- privileges. of the ſtate of nature, being but in an 
111 Kondition, while they remain in it, are quickly 
driven into ſociety. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
we ſeldom find any number of men live any time 
together in this ſtate. The inconveniencies that 
they are therein expoſed to, by the irregular and 
uncertain exercife of the power every man has of 
puniſhing the tranſgreſſions of others, make them 
take ſanctuary under the eſtabliſhed laws of go- 
vernment, and therein ſeek the Fa of 
been reh. It is this makes them fo willingly 
: 5 0 
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| give up every one his ſiagle power of puniſhing, too 
be exerciſed by ſuch alone, as ſhall be appointed to- 
it amongſt them; and by ſuch rules as the commu- 
nity, or thoſe authorized by them to that purpoſe, 
ſhall agree on. And in this we have the original 
right and riſe of both the legiſlative and executive 
power, as well as of the governments and ſocie- 
ties themſelves. | 
g. 128. For in the ſtate of nature to omit the 

liberty he has of innocent delights, a man has two 
powers, 
I he firſt is to do heater he thinks fit for the 

preſervation of himſelf, and others within the per- 
miſſion of the /awof nature: by which law, com- 
mon to them all, he and all the reſt of mankind are 
one community, make up one ſciety, diſtinct from 
all other creatures. And were it not for the cor- 
ruption and vitiouſneſs of degenerate men, there 
would be no need of any other; no neceſſity that 
men - ſhould: ſeparate from- this great and natural 
community, and by poſitive.agreements combine in- 
to ſmaller and divided affociations:. | 
The other power a man has in the ſtate of na- 
ture, is the por r to puniſh the crimes committed 
againſt that law. Both theſe he gives up when he 

Joins in a private, if F may fo call it, or particular 

politic ſociety, and incorporates into any common 
wealth, ſeparate from the reſt of mankind. 

§. 129. The firſt power, viz. of doing whatſoe- 

ver he thought for the preſervation of 2 and 

the reſt of mankind, bs gives up to be regulated 

by laws made by: the ſociety, ſo far forth as the 

preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt of that ſoci- 
ety ſhall require; which laws of the ſociety in 
many things: confine the liberty he 95 by the law 
of nature. 1 $4068 
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5. 130. Secondly, The power of puniſbing be: 
| wholly gives 1p; and engages his natural force, 

(which he might before employ in the execution of 
the law of nature, by his own ſingle authority, as 

he thought fit) to afliſt the executive power of the. 

ſociety, as the law there of ſnall require: for be- 

ing now in a new ſtate, wherein he is to enjoy ma- 


ny conveniencies from the labour, aſſiſtance, and ſo- 


- of others in the ſame community, as well as 
protection from its whole ſtrength; he is to part al- 
ſo with as much of his natural liberty, i in providing 
for himſelf, as the good, proſperity, and ſafety of 
the ſociety ſhall. require; which is not only neceſ- 

_ fary, but juſt, ſince the oben majnkeesion the ſoc» 
. ety do the like. 
$- 131. But though men when they anter in- 
to ſociety, give up the equality, liberty, and ex- 
. ecutive power they had in the ſtate of nature, into 
the hands of the Gig, to be ſo far diſpoſedrof 


buy the legiſlative as the good of the ſociety: ſhall. 


require; yet it being only with an intention in 


every one the better to preſerve himſelf, his li- 


berty and property; (for no rational creature can 
be ſuppoſed to change his condition. with an inten- 
tion to be worſe) the power of the ſociety, or le- 
gillatius conſtituted by them, can never be ſuppoſed = 
fa extend farther, than the common. ge; but 
is obliged' to ſecure every one's property, by pro- 
"viding againſt thoſe three defects abe ve mentioned, 
that made the ſtate of nature ſo unſafe and unea- 
ly. And {a whoever has the legiſlative or ſu- 
of any commen - wealth, is beund 


Preme power 
to govern by eftablihed Panding laws, promulga» 
teck and known: to the people, and not by extem- 

porary decrees; by indifferent and upright ud ges, 
1 are to — — by thoſe * and 
to 


— 
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to employ the force of the community at home, only 


in the execution of ſuch. laavs, or abroad, to prevent 
or redreſs foreign injuries, and ſecure the commu- 
nity from inroads and invaſion. And all this to 
be directed to no other end, but the peaces ſafetys 


_ ny good of the people. 
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6 the Forms of a Commonwealth. 


9 132. HE majority n as has been ſhew=- 


ed, upon mens firſt uniting into ſo- 
Ciety, the whole power of the community natural 
ly in them, may employ all. that power in me 
laws for the community from time to time, and ex- 
ecyting thoſe laws by officers of their own appoint- 
ing; and then the „erm of the government is a per- 
fect democracy: or elſe may put the power of making 
laws into the hands of a few ſele& men, and _ 
heirs or ſucceſſors; and then it is an oligarchy : 
elſe into the hands of one man, and then it is e 
zarchy : if to him and his heirs, it is an hereditary 
monarchy.: if to him only for life, but upon his 
death the power only of nominating a ſucceſſor to 
return to them an olefive monarchy. And ſo ac- 
cordingly of theſe the- community may make com- 
| pounded and mixed forms of government, as they 


think good. And if the legiſlative power be at firſt 


given. by the majority to one or more perſons only 


for their lives, or any limited time, and then the | 
ſupreme power to revert to them again; when it is 


{0 reverted, the community may diſpoſe of it again a- 
new into what hands they pleaſe, and ſo conſtitute 
a new form of government: for the rm of govern- 
ment depending upon the placing the ſupreme power, 
Which is 55 teg Native, it being impoſſible to con- 
M4 ceive 
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ceive that an inferior power ſhould preſcribe to a 
ſuperior, or any but the ſupreme make laws, ac- 

_ cording as the power of making laws is placed, fuch 
is the form of the common=wealth. | 

9. 133- By commen-wealth, I muſt be under- 
ſtood all along to mean not a democracy, or any 
form of government, but any independent commu- 
nity, which the Latines ſignified by the word ci- 
vitas, to which the word which beſt anſwers in 
our language, is common=-wealth, and moſt pro- 
perly expreſſes ſuch a ſociety of men, which com- 
munity or city in Engliſb does not; for there may 


be ſubordinate communities in a government; and 


city amongſt us has a quite different notion from 
common-wealth : and therefore, to avoid ambi- 
guity, I crave leave to uſe the word common= 
wealth in that ſenſe, in which I find it uſed by 
king James the fit; and I take it to be its ge- 
nuine ſignification; which if any body diſlikes I 
yr” conſent with him to change i it for abetter. 


* e . 
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CHAP. XI. 
. the Extent of the Legi ative Power. ye. 


5. 134. HE eat end of mens entering in- 
to ſociety, being the enjoyment 
of their properties in peace and ſafety, and the 
great inſtrument and means of that being the 
laws eſtabliſhed in that ſociety, the jfrft and 
fundamental pofetive: law, of all OED, 
it the eftabliſhing of. the legiſlative power; 
the firſt and fundamental natural law, — vg is 
to govern even the legiſlative itſelf, is the preſer- 
vation of the ſociety, and (as far as will conſiſt with 
the wh cho good) of every perſon in it. This 


> 
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legiſlative is not only the ſupreme power of the 
common- wealth, but ſacred and unalterable in the 
hands where the community have once placed it; 
nor can any edict of any body elſe, in what form 
ſoeverconceived, or by what power foever backed, 
have the' force and obligation of a /aw, which 
has not its ſanction from that legiſlative which the 
public has choſen and appointed : for without this 


the law could not have that which is abſolutely 


neceſſary to its being a la-, * the conſent of the fo- | 


ciety, over whom: nobody can have a power to 


make laws, but by their own conſent, and by au- 


thority received from them; and therefore all the - 


obedience, which by the moſt ſolemn: ties any one 


can be obliged to. pay, ultimately terminates in 
this /upreme power,, and is directed by thoſe laws 
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*The lawful power of making laws to command whole 


politic ſocieties' of men, belonging ſo properly unto the 


fame intire ſocieties, that for any prince or potentate of 
what kind ſoever upon earth, to exerciſe the ſame of 


| himſelf, and not by expreſs commiſhon immediately and 
_ perſonally received. from God, or elſe by authority de- 
rived at the firſt from their conſent, upon whoſe perſons 
they impoſe laws, it is no better than mere'tyranny. 
Laws: they are not therefore which public approbation 


hath not made ſo. Hooker”s Eecl.. Pol. I. i. ſed. 10. Of 


this point. therefore we are to note, that fith men natu- 


rally have no full and perfect power to command whole 
politic multitudes of men, therefore utterly without our 
conſent, we could in ſuch ſort be at no man's command · 
ment living. And to be commanded we do conſent 


7 


* 
- 
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when that ſociety, whereof we be a part, hath at any 


time before conſented without revoking the ſame after 
by the like univerſal agreement. * 


Laws therefore human, of what kind ſoever, area : 


. valable by conſent... 1bid. 


in every common-wealth 
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which it enacts: nor can any oaths to any foreign 
power whatſoever, or any- domeſtic ſubordinate 
power, difcharge any member of the ſaciety from 
his obedience to. 5 legi Matiue „ acti purſuant to their 
truſt; nor oblige him to any obedience contrary to 
the ws ſo enacted, or farther than they do allow; 
it being ridiculous to imagine one can be tied ulti- 
mately to obey any power in che ſociety, which is not 
the /upreme. 

C 135. Though. the legi, ative, whether placed 
in one or more, whether | 3 always in being, or 
only by intervals, though it be the Kurer ** 


"Firſ, Itis not, nor can gn eee 
bitrary over the lives and fortunes of the people > 
for it being but the joint power of every member 
of the ſociety given up. te that perſon, or aſſem 
bly, which is legiſlator; it can be no more than 
thoſe perſons had in a ſtate of nature before they 


entered into ſociety, and gave up to the o U 


nity : for nobody can transfer to another W 
power than he has in hint: 206. nohedy bas an an 


_ abfolute arbitrary power over himſelf, or 


any other, to deſtroy his own: life, or take mica 


the life or property of another. A man, as has 


been proved, cannot ſubjoct hinuſelf to tbe abi 
trary power of another; and having in the ſtate 
of nature no arbitrary power over the Hife, ber- 
ty, or poſſeſſion of another, but only fo much as 
the Jaw of nature gave him for the prefervation 
_of himſelf, and the reft of mankind ; this is all 


de doth, or can give up to the common-wealth, 
| and by it to the legiſlative power, ſo that the . 


giffative can have no more than this. Their pow 


er, in the utmoſt bounds. of it, is /amated ta. . 


public good of the ſociety. It is a power, that 


hath no o other end but proferaations, and * 
can 


— 
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can never have a right to deſtroy, enſlave or de- 
ſignedly to impoveriſh the ſubjects. The obligations 
of the law of nature ceaſes not in fociety, but only 
in many caſes are drawn cloſer, and have by hu- 
man laws known, penalties annexed to them, to in- 
force their obfervation. Thus the law of nature 
ſtands as an eternal rule to all men, /eg;/lators as 
well as others. The rules that they make for 
other mens actions, muſt, as well as their own and 
other mens actions be conformable to the law of 
nature, i. e. to the will God,ofwhichthatis a decla- 
ration, and the fundamental laa of nature being the 
Preſervation of mankind, no human ſanction can be 
good, or valid againſt it. eee 


8 
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Two foundations there are which bear up public 
ſocieties ; the one a. natural inclination, whereby all: 
men deſire a ſociable life andfellowſhip ; the other an or- 
der, expreſly or ſecretly agreed upon; touching the man- 
ner of their union in living together: the. latter is that 
which we call the law. of a common-weal, the very 
ſoul of a politic body, the parts whereof: are by law ani- 
| mated, held together,, and ſet on work in ſuch actions 

as the common good requireth. Laws politic, ordained : 
for external order. and regiment amongſt men, are ne- 
ver framed: as they ſhould: be, unleſs prefuming the will 
of man, to be inwardly obſtinate, rebellious, and averſe 

from all obedience to the ſacred laws of his nature; in 

2 word, unleſs preſuming man to be, in regard of his 

depraved mind, little better than a wild beaſt, they do 
- accordingly: provide, notwithſtanding, ſo to frame his 

outward actions, that they be na hindrance unto. the 
common good, for which ſocieties are inſtituted. Un- 


leſs they do this, they are not perfect. Heoker's Zecl... 


; | | Pol. J. i. ſet. 10. 
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F. 136. Secondly, *The legi) ative, or ſupreme 
authority, cannot aſſume to itſelf a power to rule 


by extemporary arbitrary decrees, but is bound to 


diſpenſe juſtice, and decide the rights of the ſub- 
ject by promulgated landing laws, and known au- 
theorized Judges : for the law of nature being un- 


written, and ſo no where to be found but in the 
minds of men, they who through paſſion or inter- 


eſt ſhall miſcite, or miſapply it, cannot ſo eaſily be 
convincedof their miſtake where there is no eſta- 
bliſhed judge: and ſo it ſerves not as it ought, to 
determine the rights, and fence the properties of 
thoſe that live under it, eſpecially where every one 
is judge, i interpreter, and executioner of it too, and 
that in his own caſe : and he that has right on his 


fide, having ordinarily but his own ſingle ſtrength, 


hath not force enough to defend himſelt from inju- 
ries or to puniſh delinquents. To avoid theſe in- 
conveniencies, which diſorder mens properties in 
the ſtate of nature, men. unite, into ſocieties, that 
they may have the united ſtrength of the whole 


| ſociety to ſecure and defend their properties, and 


may have ſtanding rules to bound it, by which 
585 one may N what is * "ko ils end 
it 
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Sian tens ce meabawin relpel eflch hate 
actions they muſt direct, howbeit ſuch meaſures they 
are as have alſo their higher rules to be meaſured by, 


Which rules are two, the law of God, and the law of na- 


ture; fo that laws human muſt be made according tothe 


general laws of nature, and without contradiction to 


any poſitive law of ſcripture, otherwiſe mr are ill made. 
Hiooker's Eccl. Pol. l. ii i. ſet.g., © 
Jo conſtrain men to any thing i inconyenient doth ſeem 
unreaſonable. Did. lib. i. "or to. PETE. 
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it is that men give up all their natural power to 
the ſociety which they enter into, and the com- 
munity put the legiſlative power into fuch hands 
as they think fit, with this truſt, that they ſhall 
by governed by declared laws, or elſe their peace, 
quiet, and property will ftill be at the fame un 
certainty, as it was in the ſtate of nature. 

6. 137. Abſolute arbitrary power, or govern- 
ing without ſettled landing laws, can neither of 
them conſiſt with the ends of ſociety and govern= 
ment, which men would not quit the freedom of 
the ſtate of nature for, and tie themſelves up. 
under, were it not to preſerve their lives, liber- 
ties and fortunes, and by fated rules. of right and 
property to ſecure their peace and quiet. It can- 
not be ſuppoſed that they ſhould intend, had they 
a power ſo to do, to give to any one, or more, an 

abſolute arbitrary power over their perſons and 
ates, and put a force into the magiſtrate*s Hand 
to execute his unlimited will arbitrarily upon 
them. This were to put themſelves into a worſe 
condition than the ſtate of nature, wherein th 
had a liberty to defend their right againſt the injuries 
of others, and were upon equal terms of force to 
maintain it, whether invaded by a ſingle man, or 
many in combination. Whereas by ſuppoſing they 
have given up themſelves to the ab/olute arbitrary 
power and will, of a legiſſator, they have difarme@# 
themſelves, and armed him, to make a prey of them 
when he pleaſes; he being in a much worſe con- 
dition, who 1s expoſed to the arbitrary power of 
one man, who has the command of 100,000, than 
he that is expoſed to the arbitrary power of 
' t00,000 ſingle men; no body being ſecure, that his 
will, who has ſuch a command, is better than that 
of other men, * his force be 100,000 times 


fron ger. 
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ſtronger. And therefore, whatever form the 
common-wealth is under, the ruling power ought 
to: govern by declared and received laws, and not 
by extemporary dictates and undetermined reſo- 
lations: for then mankiad will be in a far worſe 
condition than in the ſtate of nature, if they ſhall 
have armed one, or a few men, with the joint pow-- 
er of a multitude, to force them to obey at pleaſure 
the exorbitant and unlimited decrees of their ſud- 
den thoughts, or unſtrained, and till that moment 
unknown wills, without havi ng any meaſures ſet 
down which may guide and juſtify. their actions: 
for all the power the government has, being only 
for the good of the ſociety, as it it ought not to be 
arbitrary and at pleaſure, fo it ought to be exer-- 
_ by efabliſhedand promulgated laws; that both 
g people may know their duty, and be ſafe and 
2 within the limits of the —— and the rulers 
too kept within · their bounds, and not be tempted. 
the power they have in their hands, to em- 
it to ſuch purpoſes, and by ſuch; meaſures, 
as they would not. have known, and: own not 


willingly. 

§. 138. Thirdly, The ſupreme power cannot take 4 
from any man any part of his property hee 
his on conſent: for the preſervation of prope 
being the end of government, and that for w 
men enter into-fociety, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes = 
requires, that the people ſhould have property, 
without which they muſt be ſuppoſed to loſe that, 
by entering into ſociety, which was the end for 
ee, they entered into it; too groſs an abſurdity 
| for any man to own. Men therefore in faciety- 
= having property, they have ſuch a right to the. 
goods, which. by the law af the community are 
- = that no body hath a right to take their ſub- 
Nance or any — of it from them, without their 


own. 
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own conſent: without this they have no property 
at all; for I have truly no property in that, which 
another can by right take from me, when he 
pleaſes, againſt my conſent. Hence it is a miſ- 
take to think, that the /upreme or /egiflative pore _ 
er of any common-wealth, can do what it will, 
and diſpoſe of the eſtates of the ſubje arbitrarily, 

or take any part of them at pleaſure, This. 
is not much to be feared in governments where: 
the legiſlative conſiſts, wholly or in part, in aſ- 
ſemblies which are variable, whoſe members, up- 
on the diſſolution of the aſſembly, are ſubjects. 

under the common laws of their country, equally 
with the reſt. _ But in governments, Where the 
legiſlative is in one lafting aſſembly always in be- 
ing, or in one man, as in abſolute monarchies, 
there is danger ſtill, that they will think them-. 
felves to have a diſtinct intereſt from the reſt of the 
community; and ſo will be apt to increaſe their 


own. riches and power, by taking what they think: 


fit from the people: for a man's property is not 
at all ſecure, though there be good and equitable: 
laws to ſet the bounds of it between him and his. 
fellow-fubjects, if he who commands thoſe ſub-. 
jects have power to take from any private man. 
what part he pleaſes of his property, and uſe and 
diſpoſe of it as he thinks good. Ws . 
9. 139. Bat gavernment, into whatſoever hands. 
it is put, being, as I have before ſhewed, intruſt- 
ed with this condition, and fer this end, that men 
might have and fecure their propertiet; the prince, 
or ſenate, however it may have power to make 
laws, for the regulating of property between the 


ſubjects one amongſt another, yet can never have _ / 
a power to take to themſelves the whole, or any 
part: of the ſubjects property, without their own. 


conſent: for this would be in effect to leave them 
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no property at all. And to let us ſee, that even 
abſolute poxver, where it is neceſſary, is not arbi- 
trary by being abſolute, but is Mill limited by that 
reaſon, and confined to thoſe ends, which requir-- 
ed it in ſome caſes to be abſolute, we need Took 
no farther than the common practice of martial diſ- 
cipline: for the preſervation of the army, and in it 
of the whole common-wealth, requires an abſalute 
obedience to the command of every ſuperior officer, 
and it is juſtly death to diſobey or diſpute the, moſt | 
dangerous or unreaſonable of them; but yet we 
ſee, that neither the ſerjeant, that could command 
a ſcldier to march up to the mouth of a can- 
non, or ſtand in a breach, where he is almoſt 
ſure to periſh, can command that ſoldier to give 
him one penny of his money; nor the general, that 
can condemn him to death for deſerting his poſt, 
or for not obeying the moſt deſperate orders, can: 
yet, with all his ab/o/ute powwer of life and death, 
_ diſpoſe of one farthing of that ſoldier's eſtate,” 
or ſeize one jot of his goods; whom yet he can 
command any thing, and hang for the leaſt diſ- 
obedience; becauſe ſuch a blind obedience is ne- 
ceſſary to that end, for which the commander has 
his power, vig. the preſervation of the reſt; but 
the difpoling of his goods has nothing to do. 
$. 140, It: is true, governments cannot be ſup- 
ported without great charge, and it is fit every 
one who enjoys his ſhare of the prötection, ſhould* 
pay out of his eſtate his proportion- for the main-. 
tenance of it. But ſtill it muſt be with his own _ 
conſent, i. e. the conſent of the majority, giving 
it either by themſelves, or their repreſentatives, 
choſen by them: for if any one ſhall claim a 
power to lay and levy taxes on the people, by his 


Y 
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don authority, and without ſuch- conſent of the 
people, he thereby invades the fundamental law of 
property, and ſubverts the end of government: 
for what property have I in that, which another 
10400 by right take, when he pleaſes, to him- 
elf 

F. 141. Peerbin The legi ati ve cannot Pars. 
the power of making laws to any other hands: for 
it being but a delegated power from the people, 
they who have it cannot paſs it over to others. 
The people alone can appoint the form of the 


common-wealth, which is by conſtituting the 


legiſlative, and appointing in whoſe hands that 
ſhall be. And when the people have ſaid, We 
will ſubmit to rules, and be governed by laws _ 
made by ſuch men, and in ſach forms, no body 


elſe can fay, other men ſhall make lau for them; 


nor can the people be bound by any lau, but 
ſuch as are enacted by thoſe whom they have 
choſen, and authorized to make /aws for them. 
The power of the legiſlative, being derived from 

the people by a poſitive voluntary grant and in- 
ſtitution, can be no other than what that poſitive 
grant conveyed, which being only to make Jaws, 
and not to make /egi/lators, the legiſlative can have 
no power to transfer their authority of making 
laws, and place it in other hands. 

§. 142. Theſe. are bounds which the truſt, | 
that is put in them by the ſociety, and the law 
of God and nature, have ſet to the legiſlative 
power of every common-wealth, in all forms of 
government, 

Firſt, they are to govern by n I 
bliſhed "ll not to be varied in particular caſes, 
but to have one rule for rich and poor, for the 
favourite at court, and the country man at 
1 88 
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Secondly, Theſe laws alſo onght to be deſigned 
fer no other end ultimatel y, but Zhe * of the 


Janes. 


"Thirdly, they muſt not ya; io Zawer on the pro- 
of the people, without: the conſent of the people, 


given by themſelves, or their deputies, And this 


properly concerns only fuch governments where 


the /eg/lative is always in being, or at leaſt where 


the people have not reſerved any part of the le- 


giſlative tO deputies, to be from time to time cho- 
ſen by themſelves. 


Fourthly, The legiſlative neither WY nor can 


1 5 transfer the power of making laws to any body 
_ elſe, or oct it any where, but where the Tour - 


have. 
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CHAP. XII. 


— 


Power of the Commuon-wealth, 


$- 143. Tu. legiſlative power is that, which 
has a right to direft how the force of 


the 3 ſnall be employed for preſerving 
the community and the members of it. But be- 
cauſe thoſe laws. which are conſtantly to be ex- 
ecuted, and whoſe force is always to continue, 
may be made in a little time; therefore there is 


no need, that the Jegiſlatius ſhould be — 89 2 


in being, not having always buſineſs to do, 
And becauſe it may be too great a . 07 
or the 

perſons, who have the power of making | 

mn, w have alſo in their hands the power to 
execute * whereby * may exempt abe 
| les 
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felves from obedience to the laws they make, and 
ſuit the law, both in its making, and execution, 
to their own. private advantage, and thereby come 
to have a, diſtinct intereſt from the reſt of the. 
community, contrary. to the end of ſociety and 
government: therefore in well-ordered common 
wiealths, where the good of the whole is ſo con- 
ſidered, as it onght, the legiſſative power is put 
into the hands of divers perſons, who duly aſ- 
ſembled, have by themſelves, or jointly with 
| Others, a power to make laws, which when they 
have done, being ſeparated again, they are them 
ſelves ſubject to the laws they have made; which 
is a new and near tie upon them, to take care 
that they make them for the public good. 

(.. 144. But becauſe the laws, that are at once, 
and in a ſhort. time made, have a conſtant and, 
laſting force, and need a 2 execution, or 
an attendance thereunto; therefore it is neceſlary; - 
there ſhould be a power always in being, which 
ſhould. ſee to the execution a oe the laws that are 
made, and remain in force. And thus the /egi/+- 
ons and executive power come often to be ſepa - 
rated. WP iy. 9 | 
. 145- There is another porter in every com- 
mon- wealth, which one may call natural, becauſe. 
it is that which anſwers to the power every man 
naturally had before he entered into ſociety: for 
though in a common- wealth the members of it are 
diſtinct perſons ſtill in reference to one another, 
and as ſuch are governed by the laws of the ſo- 
cietyʒ yet in reference to the reſt of mankind, 
they make one body, which is, as every member 
of it before was, ſtill in the ſtate of nature with 
the reſt of mankind, Hence it is, that the con- 
ttoverſies that happen between any man of the ſo- 

ciety with thoſe that are out of it, are * 
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by the public; and an injury done to a member 
of their body, engages the whole in the reparation 
of it. So that under this conſideration, the whole 
community is one body in the ſtate of nature, in 
reſpect of all other ſtates or 2 out of its com- 
munity. 

g. 146. This therefore contains the power of 
war and peace, leagues and alliances, and all the 
tranſactions, with all perſons and communi- 


ties without the common-wealth, and may be 
called federative, if any one pleaſes. | So the 


thing be underſtood, I am indifferent as to the 
name. 

F. 147. Theſe two powers, executive _ fades 
rative, though they be really diſtin& in them- 


ſelves, yet one comprehending the execution of 


the municipal laws of the ſociety within itſelf, 
upon all that are parts of it; the other the ma- 
nagement of the ſecurity and intereſt f the pub- 
lic without, with all ol that may receive be- 
nefit or damage from, yet they are always almoſt 
united. And though this 3 power in the 
well or ill management of it be of great moment 
to the common-wealth, yet it is much leſs capa- 
ble to be directed by antecedent, ſtanding, poſitive 


laws, than the executive; and fo muſt: neceſſarily 
be left to the prudence and wiſdom of thoſe, 


whoſe hands it is in, to be managed for the pub- 


lic good: for the /aws that concern ſubjects one 


amongſt another, being to direct their actions, 
may well enough precede them. But what is to 
be done in reference to foreighers, depending 
much upon their actions, and the variation of 
deſigns and intereſts, muſt be Jef in great part 7 
the prudence of thoſe, who have this power com- 
mitted to them, to be managed by the ry 
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their ill, for the advantage of the common- 
wealth. 

9. 148. Though, as 1 ſaid, the executive e 
Federatiue power of every community be really 
diſtinct in themſelves, yet they are hardly to be 
ſeparated, and placed at the ſame time, in the 
hands of diſtinct perſons: for both of them requir- 
ing the force of the ſociety for their exerciſe, it 
is almoſt impracticable to place the force of the 
common- wealth in diſtin, and not ſubordinate 
hands; or that the executive and federative power 
ſhould be placed in perſons, that might act ſepa- 
rately, whereby the force of the public would 
be under different commands: which would be apt 
ſome time or other to cauſe diſorder and ruin. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


07 the 8 ubordination of the Powers of the Common- 
Wealth. 


4. 1496 r in a conſtituted common- 
wealth ſtanding upon its own ba- 
ſis, and acting according to its own nature, that 
is, acting for the preſervation of the community, | 
there can be but one ſupreme power, which ig the 
Jegiſlative, to which all the reſt are and muſt be 
ſubordinate, yet the legiſlative being only a fidu- 
ciary power to act for certain ends, there remains 
ſtill in the people a ſupreme power to remove or alter 
the legiſlative, when they find the legiſlative act 
contrary to the truſt repoſed in them: for all 
"power given with truſt for the attaining an end, 
being limited by that end, whenever that end is 
' manifeſtly neglected, or oppoſed, the truſt muſt 
neceſſarily be forfeited, and the power devolve 
into the 2 f thoſe that * it, who may 
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place it ane Where they ſhall think beſt for their | 


ſafety and ſecurity. And thus the community per- 


petually retains a ſupreme power of Taving them- 
Jelves from the attempts and deſigns of any body, 
even of their legiſlators, whenever they ſhall be 


J0o fooliſh, or ſo wicked, as to lay and carry on 


deſigns againſt the liberties and properties .of the 
ſubject: for no man or ſociety of men, having a 
power to deliver up their preſervation, or conſe- 
quently the means of it, to the abſolute will and 


arbitrary dominion of another; whenever any 


one ſhall go about to bring them into ſuch a 


- Nlaviſh condition, they will always have a right to 
"preſerve, what they have not a power to part 


with; and to rid themſelves of thoſe, who invade 
this fundamental, ſacred, and unalterable law of 
felf-preſervation, for Which they entered into ſo- 
ciety. And thus the community may be ſaid in 


this reſpect to be a/ways the ſupreme power, but 


not as conſidered Sera any form of government, 
becauſe this power of the people can never take 


place till the government be diſſolved. 


$. 150. In all cafes, whilſt the government ſub- 


ſiſts, the legiſlatiue is the ſupreme power : for what 


can give laws to another, muſt needs be ſuperior 
to him; and ſince the legiſlative js no otherwiſe 
legillative of the ſociety, but by the right it has 


to make laws for all the parts, and for every mem- 
ber of the ſociety, preſcribing rules to their acti- 


ons, and giving power of execution, where they 


are tranſgreſſed, the legiſlative muſt needs be the 


ſupreme, and all other powers, in any members or 


parts of the ſociety, derived from and ſubordi- 
nate to it. 


F. 15 1. In ſome commoneuealths, where the 
Tegiſtative i is not always in being, and che ey atiri ve 


"Is; — in a ſingle perſon, ho has alſo 1 
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In the legiſlative; there that ſingle perſon in a 
very tolerable ſenſe may alſo be called ſapreme : 
not that he has in himſelf all the ſupreme power, 
which is that of law-making; but becauſe he 
has in him the ſupreme execution, from whom all 
inferior magiſtrates derive all their ſeveral ſubor- 
dinate powers, or at leaſt the greateſt part of 
them: having alſo no legiſlative ſuperior to him, 
there being no law to be made without his con- 
ſent, which cannot be expected ſhould ever ſub- 
ject him to the other part of the legiſlative, he is 
properly enough in this ſenſe /upreme. But yet 
it is to be obferved, that tho“ gar, M allegiance 
and fealty are taken to him, it is not to him as 
ſupreme legiſlator, but as ſupreme executor of the 
law, made by a joint power of him with others; 
allegiance being nothing but an obedience according 
to — which when he violates, he has no rignt 


to obedience, nor can claim it otherwiſe than as 


the public perſon veſted with the power of the law, 
and ſo is to be conſidered as the image, phantom, 
or repreſentative of the common- Wealth, acted 
by the will of the ſociety, declared in its laws ; 
and thus he has no will, no power, but that of 
the law. But when he quits this repreſentation, 
this public will, and acts by his own private 
will, he degrades himſelf, and is but a ſingle 
private perſon without power, and without will, 
that has any right to obedience; the members 
owing no obedience but to the public will of the 
ſociety. 

F. 152. The eeoutive power, placed any where 
but in a perſon that has alſo a hare in the legiſla- 
tive, is viſibly ſubordinate and accountable to it, 
and may be at pleaſure changed and diſplaced; to 
that it ĩs not the ſup me vmecurive pour, that is 
exempt Fabordinativn, but the ſupreme ex2- 


cuti ue 
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cutive power veſted in one, who having a ſhare in 
the legiſlative, has no diſtin& ſuperior legiſlative 
to be ſubordinate and accountable to, farther than 
He himſelf ſhall join and conſent; ſo that he is no 
more ſubordinate than he himſelf ſhall think fit, 
which one may certainly conclude will be but 
very little. Of other miniſterial and ſubordinate 
powers in a common-wealth, we need not ſpeak, 
they being ſo multiplied with infinite variety, in 
the different cuſtoms and conſtitutions of diſtinct 
common-wealths, that it is impoſſible to give a 
particular account of them all. Only thus much, 
which is neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe, we may 
take notice of concerning them, that they have 
no manner of authority, any of them, beyond 
what is by poſitive. grant and commiſſion delegated 
to them, and are all of them accountable to ſome. 
other power in the common-wealtn. 

. 153. It is not neceſſary, no, nor fo much as 
convenient, that the /egz//ative ſhould be always 
in being; but abſolutely neceſſary that the exe- 
cutive power-ſhould, becauſe there is not always 
need of new laws to be made, but always need 
of execution of the laws that are made. When 
the legiſlative hath put the execution of the 
laws, they make, into other hands, they have 
a power {till to reſume it out of thoſe hands, 
when they find cauſe, and to puniſh for any 
- mal-adminiſtration againſt the laws. The ſame 
holds alſo in regard of the federative power, that 
and the executive being both miniſterial and ſubor- 
dinate to the legiſlative, which, as has been ſhewed, 
in a conſtituted common-wealth is the ſupreme. 
The legiſlative alſo in this caſe being ſuppoſed to 
conſiſt: of ſeveral perſons, (for if it be a ſingle 
perſon, it cannot but be always in being, and ſo 
will, as ſupreme, naturally have the ſupreme 

Sotho: HE executive 
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executive power, together with the legiſlative, 
may aſſemble, and exerciſe their legiſlature, at the 


times that either their original conſtitution or their 
own adjournment, appoints, or when they pleaſe ;_ 
if neither of theſe hath appointed any time, or there 
be no other way preſcribed to convoke them: for 
the ſapreme power being placed in them by the 


people, it is always' in them, and they may exer- 


ciſe it when they pleaſe, unleſs by their original 


conſtitution they are limited to certain ſeaſons, or 


by an act of their ſupreme powerthey have adjourn- 
ed to a certain time; and when that time comes 


they have a right to aſſemble and act again. 


F. 154. If the legiſlative, or any part of it, 


be made up of repre/entatives choſen for that 
time by the people, which afterwards return into 


the ordinary ſtate of ſubjects, and have no ſhare _ 


in the legiſlature but upon a new choice, this 
power of chuſing muſt alſo be exerciſed by the 
people, either at certain appointed ſeaſons, or elſe 
when they are ſummoned to it; and in this latter 


caſe, the power of convoking the legiſlative is 


ordinarily placed in the execntive, and has one of 
theſe two limitations in reſpect of time: that either 
the | original conſtitution requires their aſſembling 


and ang at certain intervals, and then the execu- 
tive power does nothing but miniſterially iſſue di- 
rections for their electing and aſſembling accord- 
ing to due form; or elle it is left to his prudence 
to call them by new elections, when the occaſions 


or exigencies of the public require the amendment 
of old, or making of new laws, or the redreſs or 


* 
0 


prevention of any inconveniencies, that lie on, or 


6 8 
F. 155. It may be demanded” here, What if 


the executive power, being poſſeſſed of the force 
2:73 33 ; N n 
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of the, commen-wealth, ſhall. make. uſe af chat | 
force to hinder the meeting and acting of the legiſia- 
tive, when the eniginal. conſtitution, or the public 
exigencies require it? I ſay, uſing force upon the 
people without authority, and contrary to the truſt 
put in him that does ſoy is a ſtate of war with the 


people, ho have a right to reinſtate their legiſlative 


in the exerciſe of their power: for having erected 
a legiſlative, with an intent they ſhould exerciſe the 
power of making laws, either at certain ſet times, 
or when there is need of it, when they are hinder- 
ed by any force from what is ſo neceſſary to the 
ſociety, and wherein the ſafety and preſervation. of 
the people conſiſts, the people. have a; right to re- 
move it by force. Inall ſtates and conditions, the true 
remedy. of force without authority, is to oppoſe 
force. it. Fe uſe of Force without authori- 
. always puts him that uſes it into a fate of war, 
as the aggreſſor, and renders him liable * be treats 
ed accordingl y. 

K. 156. The hocber of 8 = diſmiſſing. 
the Tegiſlative, - Placed. in the executive, gives not 
rae executive, a ft uperiority over it, but is a fidu- 
clary truſt 5 55 in him, for the fafety of the - 
people, in a caſe where the uncertainty. and vari- 
ableneſs of human affairs could not bear a ſteatly 
fixed rule: for it not being poſſible, that the firſt 
framers of the n ſhould, by any fore- 
ſiglit, be fo much maſters: of future events, as to 
bs able to prefix ſo, juſt periods of return and du- 
ration to the: a 24 7 of the legiſlative, in all 
times to come, that might exactly anſwer all the 
exigencies of the 295 the beſt re- 
medy could be found for this defect, was to truſt 
this to the prudenee of one, h was always to be 
pte N and * 8 e 
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che public good. Conſtant fraguent meetings of 
the legiſtaiie, and long continnations of their afſem- 


blies, without neceſſary occaſion, could not but 


1 burdenſome. to the people, and muſt ne ceſſa· 

rily in time produce more dangerous inconvenien- 
cies, and yet the quick turn Sr Affaire might Ms 
fomerimes ſuch as to need their preſent help: any 
delay of their convering might endanger the public; 


and Tometimes-to0-their bufineſs might be ſo great, 


that the limited time of their fitting might be too 
ſhore for their work, and rob the public of that 
benefit which could be had only from their mature 
deliberation. What then could be done in this 
caſe to prevent the community from being expoſed 
ſome time or other to eminent hazard, on one ſide 
or the other, by fixed intervals and periods, ſet to 


- 


the meeting and acting of the legivlative, but to in- 


truſt it to the prudence of fome, who being pre- 


ent, and acquainted with the ſtate of public affairs, 
might make uſe of this prerogative for the public 
good? and where elſe could this be fo well placed 
as in his hands who was intruſted with the execu- 
tion of the laws for the ſame end? Thus ſuppoſing 
the regulation of times for the afjembling and fit- 
ting of the legiſlative, not ſettled by the original 
conſtitution, it naturally fell into the hands of 
the executive not as an arbitrary power depend- 
ing on his good pleafure, but with this truſt al- 


ways to have it exercifed only for the public weal, 


as the occurrences of times and change of affairs 
might require. Whether ſettled periods of their con- 
vening, or a liberty left to the, prince for convoking 
the legiſlative, or perhaps a mixture of both, hath 


the leaſt inconvenience attending it it is not my bn- 
{inels here to inquire, but only to ſhew, that 


though the executive power may have the prero- 
„ | MS) gative 


* 
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pative of convoking and diſſalving ſuch conventions 
* the legiſlative, yet is not thereby ſuperior to it. 
F. 157. Things of this world are in ſo Tonſtant 
a flux, that nothing remains long in the ſame 
ſtate. Thus people, riches, trade, power, change 
their ſtations, flouriſning mighty cities come to 
ruin, and prove in times neglected deſolate Cor- 
ners, whilſt our unfrequented places grow. into 
populous countries, filled with. wealth and inha- 
ditants. But things not always changing equally, 
and private intereſt often keeping up cuſtoms and 
privileges, when the reaſons of them are ceaſed, 
it often comes to paſs, that in governments, 
where part of the legiſlative conſiſts of repreſen- 
tatives.choſen by the people, that in tract of 
time this repreſentation becomes very unequal and 
diſpraportionate to the . reaſons it was at firſt 
eſtabliſhed upon. To what groſs abſurdities the 
following of cuſtom, when reaſon has left it, 
may lead, we may be fatisfied, when we ſee 
the 2 name of a town, of which there re- 
mains not ſo much as the ruins, where ſcarce 
fo. much houſing. as a ſheepcote, or more in- 
babitants than a ſhepherd is to be found, ſends as 
many repreſentatives to the grand aſſembly. of 
 Jaw-makers, as a whole county numerous in pec- 
ple, and powerful in riches. This ſtrangers ſtand 
amazed at, and every one muſt confefs needs a = 
remedy 3 tho' moſt think it hard-to find one, be- -- 
cauſe the conſtitution. of | the, legiſlative being the 
original and ſupreme act of the ſociety, ante- 
cedent to all poſitive laws in it, and depending 
wholly on the people, no inferior power can alter 
it. And therefore the people when the /egi/lative” 
is once conſtituted, having, in ſuch a government 


as we have been * of, no . to N as 
og 
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long as the government ſtands; this 3 inconvenience: 
is thought incapable of remedy. 


9. 158. Salus populi ſuprema lex, is ett üg ſo: - 
juſt and fundamental a rule, that he who ſincerely 
follows it, cannot dangerouſly err. If therefore the 
executive, who has the power of convoking the le- 
giſlative, obſerving rather the true proportion, than 


faſhion of repreſentation, regulates, not by old cuſ- 


tom, but true reaſon, the number of members, in all 
places that have aright to be diſtinctly repreſented, 


which no part of the people however incorporated 


can pretend to, but in proportion to the aſſiſtance 
which it affords to the public, it cannot be judged to 


have ſet up a new legiſlative, but to have reſtored 


_ the old and true one, and to Have rectified, the diſ- 


orders which ſucceſſion of time had inſenfibly, as 


well as inevitably introduced: for it being > 
intereſt as well as intention of the people, to have- 
a fair and equal repreſentative 3 ; whoever brings it 
neareſt to that, is an undoubted friend to, and 


eſtabliſher of the government. and: cannot miſs 


the conſent and approbation of the community; 
prerogative being nothing but a power, in the 


hands of the prince, to. provide for the public good, 
in. ſuch cafes, which. depending upon unforeſeen 
20 uncertain. occurrences, certain and unalterable 


laws: could not ſafely direct; whatſoever ſhall be 
done manifeſtly: for the good of the people, and 
the eſtabliſing the government» upon its true 
foundations, is, and always will be, juſt prero- 
gative. The power of erecting new: corporations, 
and therewith neu repreſentatives, carries with it 
* ſuppoſition, that in time the meaſures of repre- 
. fentation might vary, and thoſe. places have a juſt 
right tobe repreſented which before had none; and 
he Tame, ny thoſe n.. N a right 
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and be too inconſiderable for ſuch a privilege, which 
before had it. *Tis not a change 93 K the pr eſent 
1 » Which perhaps corruption. or decay has intro- 
d, that makes an inroad upon the government, 

but the tendency of it to injure or oppreſs the peo- 
ple, and to ſet up one part or party, with a diſtinc- 
tion 55 aud, an . * 2. the rg 
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THERE the legiflaive. —— execu- 


tire power are in diſtinct hands, 

Fans obey: are in all moderate monarchies, and 
well framed governments) there the good of the 
ſociety requires, that ſeveral _ ſhould be left 
to the diſcretion of him that has the executive 
power: for the tegiflators nat being able to fore- 
ſee, and provide dy laut, for allthat may be uſeful 
to the community, the executof of the laws, 
baving the power in his hands, has by the com— 
mon law of nature 2 right to make uſe of it for 
the a the — in many caſes where 
the municipal law has given no direction, tillthe 
he for can conveniently be aſſembled to pro- 
for it. — things — are, uns the 
lav 
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law can by no means provide for; and thoſe 
muſt neceſſarily be left to the diſcretion of him 
that has the executive power in his hands, to be 
ordered by him as the public good and advantage 
mall require: nay, it is fit that the laws them- 
ſelves ſhould in ſome caſe give way to the execu- 
tive power, or rather to this fundamental law 
of nature and government, viz. That as much as 
may be all the members of the ſociety are to be 
preſerved: for fince many accidents may happen, 
wherein a ſtrict and rigid obſervation of the 272 
may do harm; (as not to pull down an innocent 
man's houſe to ſtop the fire, when the next to it 
is burning) and a* man may come ſometimes 
within the reach of the law, which makes no diſ- 
tinction of perſons, by an action that may deſerve 
reward and pardon ; tis fit the ruler ſhould, have 
a power, in many caſes to mitigate the ſeverity of 
the law, atd pardon ſome offenders : for the end 
of government being the preſervation of alli as 
much as may be, even the guilty are to be ſpared, 

where it can prove no prejudice to the innocent. 
F$. 160. This power to act according to: dif- 
cretion, for the public good, without the preſcrip- 
tion of the law, and ſometimes even againſt it, zx 
that Which is called prerogative : for ſince in 
ſome governments the law-making power is not 
always in being, and is ufually too numerous, 
and ſo too flow, for the diſpatch requiſite to ex- 
ecution; and becauſe alſo it is impoſible to fore- 
ſee, and fo by laws to provide for, all accidents 
and neceſſities that may concern the public, or to 
make fach laws as will do ne harm, if they are 
executed with an inflexible rigour, on all occa- 
ſions, and upon all perſots that may come in 
their way; therefore there is a latitude left to the 
3 Ee N 4 "2% EX 
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executive power, to do many things of choice 
which the laws do not preſcribe. 

. 161. This power whilſt employed for the be- 
nefit of the community, and ſuitably to the truſt 
and ends of the government, is undoubted preroga- 
zrve, and never is queſtioned : for the people are 

very ſeldom. or never ſcrupulous or nice in the 

Point; they are far from examining prerogative, 

whilſt it is in any tolerable degree employed for the 

uſe it was meant, that is, = the good of the 
people, and not manifeſtly againſt it: but if there 
comes to be a gueſtion between the executive pow» 
er and the people, about a thing claimed as a pre- 
rogative ; the tendency of the exerciſe of ſuch pre- 
rogative to the good or hurt of the People, will 

eaſily decide that queſtion. _ __ | 

9.162. It is eaſy to conceive, that in the 3 

cy of governments, when common-wealths differ- 
ed little from families in number of people they dif- 

"ered from them too but little in number of laws :- 

and the governors being as the fathers of . them, 

watching over them for their good, the govern- 
ment was almoſt all preregative. A few-eſtabliſhed 
laws ſerved the turn, and the diſcretion and care 
of the ruler ſupplied the reſt. But when miſtake 
or flattery prevailed with weak princes to make uſe 
of this power for private ends of their own, and 
not for the public good, the people were fain by 

expreſs laws to get prerogative determined in thoſe 
points wherein they found diſadvantage from it: 
and thus declared limitations of prerogati ve were 

by the people found neceſſary in caſes which they . 

and their anceſtors had left, inthe utmoſt latitude, 

to the wiſdom of thoſe princes who made no other 
but a right uſe of * that 1 15 for the gout. of their - 
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F. Wk 3. And therefore they have a very wrong 
notion, of government, who! ſay, that the people 
have incroached upon.) the prerogative, when they 
have got any part of it to be defined by poſitive 
laws; for in ſo doing they have not pulled from 


the prince any thing that of right belonged to 


him, but only declared, that that power which 
A they. indefinitely left in his or his anceſtors hands, 
to be exerciſed for their good, was not a thing 
which they intended him when he' uſed it other- 
wiſe,; for the end of government being the good 
of the community, whatſoever alterations are made 
in it, tending to that end, cannot be an incroach- 
ment upon any body, ſince nobody in government 
can have a right tending to any other end: and 
thoſe, only are dncroathments which prejudice or 
hinder. the, public good. Thoſe who fay other- 
wiſe, ſpeak. as, if the prince had a diſtin and ſe- 
parate 1 5 5 from the good of the community, 
and was not made for it; the root and ſource from 
which ſpring · almoſt all thoſe evils and diſorders 
which ——3 in kingly governments. And indeed, 
if that be. ſo, the. people under his government are 
not a ſociety of rational creatures, entered into a 
community, for their mutual good ; they are not 
ſuch as have ſet rulers. over themſelves, to Wer q 
_ ahd promote that good; but are to be looked up- 
on as an herd of inferior creatures under the do- 
minion of a maſter, who keeps them and works 


them for his own pleaſure or profit! If men were 
ſo. void of 1 and hrutiſn, as to enter into ſo- 
ciety upon ſuch terms, prerogarive might indeed 

„ What me men would have it, an e 


: power to do things hurtful to the people. 
F. 164. But ſince a rational creature cannot be 
, when free, to put himſelf into ſubjec- 
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tion to another, for his own harm; (though, where 
he finds à good and wiſe ruler, he may not per. 
haps think it either neceſfary or uſeful to fet preciſe 
bounds to his power in all things) prerogative can 
be nothing but the people's permitting their rulers 
to do ſeveral things of their oi free choice, where 
the law was ſilent, and ſometimes tob againſt the 
direct letter of the law for the public good; 
and their acquieſcing in it when ſo dene: fer às x' 
good prince, who is mindful of the ftruſt put into 
his hands, and careful of the god of his people, 
cannot have too much prerogative,' that is, power 
to do good; ſo a weak and ill prince, who WOM 
claim that power, which his predeceſſors exerciſed” 
without the direction of the law, as a prerogative ' 
belonging to him by right of his office, which te. | 
may exerciſe at his pleaſure; to alte br Promote 
an intereſt diſtinct from that 1 1 
the people an occaſion to claim their mi; ght, l 
limit that power, which, Wwhilſt it Was Set * 
for their good, they were content: Hobld' be tacit 
ly allowed. FENTON 4 8 
5. x65. And therefore" he eat will k 8 into 
the biftory of England; will find, that Preriga ative” 
was always lar geſt in the hands f 0 ur wWifeft an 
beſt princes; becauſe the people, (ran the 
whole tendency of their achens to be the public 
good, conteſted not what was done without taw 
to that end; or, if any human frailty or miſtaxe 
(for princes are but men made-as others) ap ear- 
ed in ſome fall | declinations from that Fig + 
etwas vidtble,” the main of their 1 ; 
to-nothing: but the care of the public. He — | 
ple therefore; finding reaſon to Sr ſatistieck Wi th | 
theſe {. aan eee ne ated Without it, or. 
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contrary to the letter of the law, acquieſted in 
what they did, and, without the leaſt complaint, 
let them inlarge their prerogative as they pleaſed, 
judging rightly, that they did nothing herein to 
the prejudice of their laws, fince they acted con- 
formable to the foundation and end of all laws, 
the public good. 

g. 166. Such god-like princes indeed had ſome 
title to arbitrary power by that argument, that 
would prove abſolute monarc —_ the beſt govern- 

ment, as that which God himſelf governs the uni- 
verſe by; becauſe ſuch kings gasse his wiſdom 
and goodneſs. Upon this is founded that ſaying, 
That the reigns of good princes have been always. 
moſt dangerons to the liberties of their people :- 
for when their ſucceſſors, managing the government 
With different thoughts, would draw the actions 
of thoſe good rulers into precedent, and make them 
the ſtandard of their prerogative; as if "What had 
been done only for the good of the people was a 
right in them to do, for the harm of the people, if 
they ſo pleaſed; it has often occaſioned conteſt, and 
ſometimes public diſorders, before the people could 
recover their original right, and get that to be de- 
clarèd not to be prerogative, which truly was never 
To; ſince it is inipolNBle that any ane in the ſociety 
ſhould ever have a right to do-the people harm; 
though it be very poflible, and reaſonable, that 
the people ſhould not go about to. fet any boumds. 
to the prerogative of thoſe kings, or tulers, Who 
themſelves tranſhretled not the bounds of the pub- 
lic good: for © prerogative is nothing but the Po. — 
er of doing public good without a rule... 
1 167 The power of ee parliaments in | 
England, as to precife time, place and duration, . 


15 nt a prerogative of the king, but ſtill 
| with. 
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with this truſt, that it ſhall be made uſe of for the 
good of the nation, as the exigencies of the times, 
and variety of occaſions, ſhall require: for it be- 
ing impoſſible to foreſee which ſhould always be 
the fitteſt place for them to aſſemble in, and — 
the beſt ſeaſon; the choice of theſe was left with 
the executive power, as might be moſt ſubſervient 
to the public good, and beſt ſuits the ends of parli- 
aments. 
9. 168. The old queſtion will be aſked in this 
matter of prerogative, But who, ſball be judge when. 
this power is made a right uſe of ? I — eat be- 
tween an executive power in being, with ſuch a 
prerogative, and a legiſlative that depends upon his 
will for their convening, there can be no judge on 
earth; as there can be none between the legiſlative 
and the people, ſhould either the executive, or the 
legiffative, when they have got the power in their 
hands, deſign, or go about to enſlave or deſtroy 
them. The people have no other remedy in this, 
as in all other caſes where they have no judge on 
earth, but to appeal to heaven : for the rulers in 
ſuch attempts exerciſing a power the people never 


put into their hands, (who can never be ſuppoſed 


ſiungle man, is deprived 


to conſent that an Tag odd: ſhauld rule over them for 
their harm) do have not a right to 
do. And ——4 the body's the people, or any 
their right, or is under 

the exerciſe of a power without right, and have 
no appeal on earth, then they have a liberty to 

appeal to heaven, whenever they judge the cauſe 
of ſufficient moment. And therefore, though the 
people cannot be judge, fo as to have, by the con- 
Nitution of that ſociety, any ſuperior power,, to- 
determine and give effective ſentence in the caſe ; 
* they bare ** a * antecedent and para- 

men 
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mount to all poſitive laws of men, reſerved that 
ultimate determination to themſelves which belongs 
to all mankind, where there lies no appeal cn 
earth, viz. to judge, whether they have juſt cauſe 
to make their appeal to heaven. And this judg- 
ment they cannot part with, it being out of a 
man's power ſo to ſubmit himſelf to another, as to 
give him a liberty to deſtroy himz God and na- 
ture never allowing a man ſo to abandon himſelf, 
as to negle& his own preſervation: and ſince he 
cannot take away his own life, neither can he 
give another power to take it. Nor let any one- 
think, this lays a perpetual foundation for diſor- 
der; for this operates not, till the inconvenieney- 
is ſo great, that the majority feel it, and are wea- 
ry of it, and find a neceſſity to have it amended.. 
But this the executive power, or wiſe princes, never- 
need come in the danger of: and it is the thing, 
of all others, they have moſt need! to rechne as. 
of all others. the moſt * | 


o Paternal, Political, and Deſpotical Power, Conte 
 fdered together. 


8. 169. Toben 1 have had 3 to 
ſpeak of theſe ſeparately before, 
yet the great miſtakes of late about govern- 
ment, having, as I ſuppoſe, ariſen from confound- 
ing theſe diſtin& powers one with another, it may 
not, perhaps, be amiſs, to. conſider them here 
together. 1 
F. 170. Firſt, "NY Paternal: urbanen eure 
is nothing but that which parents have over their 
children, to govern them for the children's good; 
. en come to the uſe of reaſon, or a- ſtate of 
knowledge, 
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with this truſt, that it ſhall be-made uſe of for the 
good of the nation, as the exigencies of the times, 5 
and variety of occaſions, ſhall require : for it be- 
ing impoſſible to foreſee which ſhould always be 
the fitteſt place for them to aſſemble in, and What 
the beſt ſeaſon; the choice of theſe was left with 
the executive power, as might be moſt ſubſervient 
to the public good, and beſt ſuits the ends of parli- 
aments. 
5. 168. The old queſtion will be aſked in this 
matter of prerogative, But who, hall be judge when. 
this power is made a right uſe of ? I — of be- 
ase. an executive power in being, with ſuch a 
ogative, and a legiſlative that depends upon his 
will for their convening, there can be no judge on 
— as there can be none between the legiſlative 
and the people, ſhould either the executive, or the 
legiffative, when they have got the power in their 
| hands, deſign, or go about to enſlave or deſtroy 
them. The people have no other remedy in this, 
as in all other caſes where they have no judge on 
earth, but to appeal to heaven : for the rulers in 
ſuch attempts exerciſing a power the people never 
put into their hands, (who can never be ſuppoſed 
to conſent that any body ſhauld rule over them for 
their harm) do that which they have not a right to 
do. And where the body of the people, or any 
 {ingle man, is deprived of their right, or is under 
te exerciſe of a power without right, and have 
no appeal on earth, then they have a liberty to 
appeal to heaven, whenever they judge the cauſe 
of ſufficient moment. And therefore, though the 
people cannot be judge, fo as to have, by the con- 
ſtitution of that ſociety, any ſuperior power, to 
determine and give effective ſentence in the caſe; 
| * they have. by a "or antecedent. and. para- 
mount 
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mount to all poſitive laws of men, reſerved that 
ultimate determination to themſelves which belongs 
to all mankind, where there lies no appeal cn 
earth, viz. to Judge, whether they have juſt cauſe 
to make their appeal to heaven. And this judg- 
ment they cannot part with, it being out of a 


man's power ſo to ſubmit himſelf to another, as to 


give him a liberty to deſtroy him; God and na- 
ture never allowing a man ſo to abandon himſelf, 


as to neglect his own preſervation: and ſince he 


cannot take. away his own life, neither can he 
give another power to take it. Nor let any one- 
think, this lays a perpetual foundation for diſor- 
der; for this operates not, till the inconvenieney 


is ſo great, that the majority feel it, and are wea- 


ry of it, and find a neceſſity to have it amended. 
But this the executive power, or wiſe princes, never- 
need come in the danger of: and it is the thing, 
| of all others, they have moſt need to We" os 
5 ar all others. the —_ perilous.” | 
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5 Paternal, Political, and Deſpotical Peru Cone. 
 fdeved together. 


$. 169. Toe I have had oddity to 
ſpeak of theſe ſeparately before, 


— 


5h the great | iſtakes of late about govern- 


ment, having, as I ſuppoſe, ariſen from confound- 

ing theſe diſtinct 3 one with another, it may 
not, 1 | amiſs, to. canſider them here 

+ 70. Firſt, . Pho eee! Wer- 

is nothing but that which parents have over their 
children, to govern them for the children's good; 

| bows W come to the uſe of reaſon, or a ſtate of 


knowledge, 


| 
| 
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knowledge, wherein they may be ſu ppoſed capa- 
ble to underſtand that rule, whether it be the law 
of nature, of the municipal law of their country, 
they are to govern themſelves by: capable, I ſay, 
to know it, as well as ſeveral others, who live 
as freemen under that law. The affection and 
tenderneſs which God hath planted in the breaſt 
of parents towards their children, makes it evi- 
dent, that this is not intended to be a ſevere ar- 
bitrary government, but only for the help, in- 
ſtruction, and preſervation of their offspring. But 
happen it as it will, there is, as I have proved; 
no reaſon why it ſhould be thought to» extend to 
life and death, at any time, over their children, 
more than over any body elſe; neither can there 
be any pretence why this parental power ſhould 
keep the child, when grown to a man, in ſubjec- 
tion to the will of his parents, any farther than 
having received life and education from his pa- 
rents, obliges him to reſpect, honour, gratitude, 
aſſiſtance and ſupport, all his life, to both father 
ahd mother. And thus, *tis true, the paternal is 
a natural government, but not at all extending it- 
ſelf to the ends and juriſdictions of that which is 
political. The power 7 the father doth: not reach 
at all to the property of the child, which i is _ 
in his-own-difpoling. 8. 
$. 171. Secondly, Political power is that powers, 
which every man having in the ſtate of nature. 
has given up into the hands of the fociety, and. 
therein to the-governors, whom the fociety. hath 
ſet over itfelf, with this expreſs or tacit truſt, that 
it ſhall be employed for their good, and the pre- 
ſervation of their property: hots this power, 
which every man has in the- fate of nature, and 
which he parts with to the ſociety in all ſuch caſes 


* — to wie ſuch... 
means, 
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means, for the preſerving of his own property, as 
he thinks good, and nature allows him; and to 
the breach of the law of nature in others, 
10 as. {according to the beſt of his reaſon) may moſt 
condyce to the preſervation of himſelf, and the 
reſt of mankind. S0 that the en and meaſure of 
this power, When in every man's hands in the ſtate | 
of nature, being the preſervation of all his ſociety, 
that is, all mankind in general, it can have no 
other endiar meaſure, when in the hands of the 
magiſtrate, but to preſerve the members of that 
ſociety. in their lives, liberties, and poſſeſſions; 
and ſo cannot be an abſolute, arbitrary power over 
their lives and fortunes, which are as much as 
poſſible to he preſerved; but a power to make laws, 
and annex ſuch penaltier to them, as may tend to 
the preſervation of the whole, by cutting off 
thoſe; parts, and thoſe: only, which are ſo cor- 
rupt, that they threaten the ſound and healthy, 
without which no ſeverity is lawful. And this 
power, haf its original only from compact and agree- 
ment, and the mutual conſent 90 th bas wy Se 
up! the community. , 
no Thirdly, Deftories/ We is an abide; ö 
arbitrary power one man has over another, to 
take away his life, whenever he pleaſes. This is 
# power, Which neither nature gives, for it has 
made no ſuch diſtinftion between one man and 
another; nor compact can convey: for man not 
having ſuch an arbitrary power over his own © 
life, cannot give another man ſuch a power over 
itz but it is the ect only ef forfeiture, which 
the aggreſſor makes of his own life; when he puts 
himſelf into the ſtate of war with another: for 
having quitted reaſon, which God hath given to 
be the rule betwixt man and man, and the com- 
mon bend ä N N nene into one 
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| fellowſhip and ſociety; and having renounced the 
way of peace which. that teaches, and made uſe- 
of the force of war, to compaſs his unjuſt ends 
upon another, where he has no right; and ſo re- 
volting from his own kind to that of beaſts, hy 
making force, which is theirs, to. be his rule of 
8 he renders himſelf liable to be deſtroyed 
by the injured perſon, and the reſt of mankind, , 
that will join with him in the execution of juſj- 
tice, as any other wild beaſt, or noxious brute, 
with whom mankind can have neither ſociety nor 
ſecurity“ . And thus captivec, taken in a juſt and 
lawful war, aad ſuch only; are ſubjectꝭ to a deſpo- 
tical poꝛuer, Which, as it ariſes not from compact,, 
ſo neither is it capable of any, but is the ſtate of 
war continued: for what compact can be made“ 
with a man that is not maſter of his own life ?. 
what condition can be perform? and if he be 
once allowed to be maſter of his life, the def" 
_ petical, arbitrary power of his maſter oœaſes- 
He that is maſter of himſelf, and his own life, has 
a. right too to the means of preſerving it; ſo that 
as ſoon as compa# enters, ſlavery cegſes, and he ſo- 
far quits his abſolute. power, and. puts an end to 
the ſtate of war, Wi enters into conditions: With: 
his captive. 5 
6. 173. Nature gives - ths feſt jo theſe}. . 
paternal poꝛuer ta parents for the benefit of r. 5 
children during their minority, to ſupply their 
want of ability, and underſtanding. how to ma- 
2 their property. (By property I muſt: be un- 
derſtood here, as in other places, to mean that 
property which men have in their perfons as well 
duh eee e 3 eff e a 
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viz. political power to governors for the benefit of 
their ſubjects, to ſecure them in the poſſeſſion and 
ule of their properties. And forfeiture gives the 
third deſpotical power to lords for their own: bene- 

fit, over thoſe who are ſtript of all property. 
9. 174. He, that ſhall conſider the diſtinct riſe 
and extent, and the different ends of theſe ſeve- 
ral powers, will plainly ſee, that paternal power 
comes as far ſhort of that of the magiſtrate, as 
deſpotical exceeds it; and that abſolute dominzony. 
| however placed, is ſo far from being one kind of 

civil ſociety, that it is as inconſiſtent with it, as 
ſlavery is with property. Paternal poauer is only 
where minority makes the child incapable to ma- 
nage his property; political, where men have pro- 
perty in their own diſpoſal; and deſpotical, over 
ſuch as have no property at all. 


RAF. 
Of CON AUE S T. 

9. 175. ＋ Hough governments can originally 
| | have no other riſe than that before 
mentioned, nor polities be founded on any thing but 

the conſent of the people; yet ſuch have been the 
_ diſorders ambition has filled the world with, that 
in the noiſe of war, which makes ſo great a part 

of the hiſtory of mankind, this conſent is little 
taken notice of: and therefore many have mit- 
taken the force of arms for the conſent of the peo- 
ple, and reckon conqueſt as one of the originals 
of government. But congueft is as far from ſett- 
ing up any government, as demoliſhing an houſe 
is from building a new one in the place. In- 
deed, it often makes way for a new frame of 
| | a COmmMmOons 
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a common-wealth, by deſtroying the former; but, 

Without the conſent of the poopie? can never ere 
a hew one. 

Fg. 196. That the apereſſor, wh puts himſelf 
into the ſtate of war with another, and unju/ly 
invades another man's right, can, by ſuch 1 
War, never come to have a right over the conquer | 
ed, will be eaſily agreed by all men, who will not 
think; that robbers and pyrates have a right of 
empire over whomſoever they have force enough 
to maſter; or that men are bound by promiſes, 
which unlawful force extorts from them. Should 
a robber break into my houſe, and with a dagger 
at my throat make me — deeds to convey my eſ- 
tate to him, would this give him key title? Juſt 
ſach a title, by his bett „has an unjuft congueror, 
who forces me into Gibmilſion, ' The injury and 
the crime is equal, whether committed by the 
wearer of a crown, or ſome petty villain. The 


title of the offender, and the number of his follow- - 


ers, make no difference in the offence, unleſs it 
be to aggravate. it. The only difference is, great 
robbers puniſh little ones to keep them in their 
obedience; but the great ones are rewarded with 
laurels and triumphs, becauſe they are too big for 
the weak hands of juſtice in this world, and have 
the power in their own poſſeſſion, Which ſhould 
puniſh offenders. What is my remedy 8 
a robber, that ſo. broke into my houſe ? Ap- 
peu to the law for juſtice. But perhaps juſ- 
"tice is denied, or I am crippled and cannot 
ftir, robbed and have not the means to do it. 
If God has taken away all means of ſeeking re- 
medy, there is nothing left but patience. But 
my on, when able, may ſeek the relief of the 
law, which I am denied: he or his ſon may re- 
new " his appeal, till he recover his right. Bat the 
conquered, 


* 
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conquered, or their children, have no court, no. 
arbitrator on earth to appeal to. Then they may 

eee, as Jephtha did, 1 heaven, and repeat 
ir appeal till they have recovered the native 
oe of their anceſtors, which was, to have ſuch 
à legiſlative over them, as the majority ſhonld 
approve, and freely acquieſce in. If it be ob- 
jected, This would: cauſe endleſs trouble; I an- 
ſwer, no more than juſtice does, where ſhe lies 
open to all that appeal to her. He that troubles 
his neighbour without a cauſe, is [puniſhed for it 
by the juſtice of the court he appeals to: and he 


| that appeals to heaven muſt. be ſure he has right on 


| his fide; and a right too that is worth the trouble 


and coſt of the appeal, as he will anſwer at a 
tribunal that cannot be deceived, and will be ſure 
to retribute to every one according to the miſe. 


chiefs he hath created to his fellow ſubjects; that 
is, any part of mankind: from hence it is plain, 


that he that * conquers in an unjuſt war can there- 


by have no title to the ene and obedience of 
the conquered.” - FSH 
. 177%. But ſuppoling viftory. forays the right 
' fide, Jet us conſider a congueror in a lawful Wars: 
and ſee what power he gets, and over whom. 
Firſt, It is plain he © gets no power by his con- 
queſt over thoſe that conquered with him”. They 


that fought on his ſide cannot ſuffer by the con- 


queſt, but muſt at leaſt be as much freemen as they 
| were before. And moſt commonly they ſerve up- 

on terms, and on condition to ſhare with their 
leader, and enjoy à part of the ſpoil, and other 
advantages that attend the conquering fword; or 
at leaſt have a part of the ſubdued country be- 
ſtowed upon them. And the conquering people are 


not, I hope, to be ſlaves by conqueſt,” and wear 


their laurels only to ſhew they are facrifices to 
oh 2 
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their leaders triumph. They that found abſolute 


monarchy upon the title of the ſword, make their 


heroes, who are the founders of ſuch monarchies, 


arrant Draw=-can-firs, and forget they had . any 


officers and ſoldiers that fought on their ſide in the 
battles they won, or aſſiſted them in the ſubduing, 


or ſhared in poſſeſſing, the countries they maſter- _ 


ed. We are told by ſome, that the Engl/;/b mo- 
narchy is founded in the Norman conqueſt, and 
that our princes have thereby a title to abſolute 
dominion: which if it were true, (as by hiſtory it 
appears otherwiſe) and that William had a right to 
make war on this iſland; yet his dominion by con- 
queſt could reach no farther than to the Saxons and 
3 that were then inhabitants of this coun- 

The Nermans that came with him, and help- 


| 1 to conquer, and all deſcended from them, are 


freemen, and no ſubjects by conqueſt; let that 


give what dominion it will. And if I, or any bo- 
dy elſe, ſhall claim freedom, as deriveil from them, 


it will be very hard to prove the contrary: and 


it is plain, the law, that has made no diſtinction 
between the one and the other, intends not there 
ſnould be any difference} in their nn or pri- 


K 
§. 178. But e which Wld happens, 


that the. conquerors and conquered never incor- 
porate into one people, under the ſame laws and 
freedom; let us ſee next © what power a lawful 
conqueror has over the ſubdued: andthat I ſay is 
purely deſpotical. He has an abſolute power over 


the lives of thoſe who by an unjuſt war have for- 


feited them; but not over the lives or fortunes of 


thoſe who engaged not in the war, nor over the 


poſſeſſions even 7e thoſe who! were wr en- 
„ | 
A * 179% 
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h. 179. Secondly, I ſay then the congueror gets 
no power but only over thoſe who have actually 
aſſiſted, concurred, or conſented to that | unjuſt 
force that is uſed againſt him: for the people 
having given to their governors no power to do 
an unjuſt thing, ſuch as is to make an unjuſt war, 
(for they never had ſuch a power in themſelves) 
they ought not to be charged as guilty of the vio- 3 
| lence and unjuſtice that is committed in an unjuſt | 
war, any farther than they actually abet it; no Þ 
more than they are to be thought guilty of any 
violence or . oppreſſion their governors ſhould uſe | 
upon the people themſelves, or any part of their 
fellow ſubjects, they having impowered them ro 
more to the one than to the other. Conquerors, 
it is true, ſeldom trouble themſelves to make 
the diſtinction, but they willingly permit the con- 
fuſion of war to ſweep all together: but yet this 
alters not the right; for the conqueror's power 
over the lives of the conquered, being only be- 
cauſe they have uſed force to do, or maintain an 
injuſtice, he can have that power only over thoſe 
who have concurred in that force; all the reſt are 
innocent; and he has no more title over the people 
of that country, who. have done him no injury, 
and ſo have made no forfeiture of their lives, than 
he has over any other, who, without any. injuries 
or provocations, have lived upon fair terms with 
Fim | | „ | 
9. 180. Thirdly, The power a congueror | gets 
over thoſe he overcomes in a juſt war, is perfectly 
a te : he has an abſolute power over the lives 
of thoſe, who, by putting themſelves in a ſtate 
of war, have forfeited them; but he has not 
thereby a right and title to their poſſeſſions. - 
This I doubt not, but at firſt fight will ſeem a 
ſtrange doctrine, it being ſo quite contrary to 
e | the 
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the practice of the world, there being nothing 
more familiar in fpeaking of the dominion of coun- 
tries, than to ſay ſuch an one conquered it; as if 
conqueſt, without any more ado, eonveyed a right 
ob poſſeſſion. But when we confider, that the 
Practice of the ſtrong and powerful, how univer- 
fal ſoever it may be, is ſeldom the rule of right, 
e ug it be one part of the ſubjection of the 
conquered, not to argue againſt the conditions cut 
out to them by tlie conquering ſword. 

$. 181. Though in all war there be uſually a 
complication of force and damage, and the ag- 
greflor ſeldom fails to harm the eſtate, when he 
, uſes force againſt the perſons of thoſe: he makes 
' war upon; yet it is the uſe of force only that puts 
a man into the ſtate of war: for whether by force 
he begins the i injury, or elſe having quietly, and 
by fraud, done the injury, he refuſes to make re- 
paration, and by force maintains it, (Which is the 
ſame thing, as at firſt to have done it by force) it 
is the unjuſt uſe of force that makes the war: for 
he that breaks open my houſe, and violently turns 
me out of doors; or having peaceably got in, by 
force keeps me out, does in effect the fame thing; 
ſuppoſing we are in fuch a ſtate, that we have no 
common judge on earth, whom I may appeal to, 


and to whom we are both obliged. to ſubmit: for : 
of fach I am now ſpeaking. It is the unjuſt uſe of 


force then, that puts a man into the ſtate of war 
with another; and thereby he that'is guilty of it 


makes a forfeiture. of his life: for quitting reaſon, 


which is the rule given between man and 


aud uſing force, the way of beaſts, be Beevines 


liable to be deſtroyed by him he uſes force againſt, 
as an «1% ab favenous 5 beaſt, that is c Tee to 
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oh 182. But becauſe the miſcarriages of the fa- 
ther are no faults of the children, and they may 
be rational and peaceable, notwithſtanding the 
brutiſhneſs and injuſtice of the father; the father 


by his miſcarriages and violence, can forfeit” but. 1 


bis own life, but involves not his children in his 
guilt or deſtruction. His goods, which nature, 
that willeth the preſervation of all mankind as 
much as is poſſible, hath made to belong to the 
children to keep them from periſhing, do ſtill 
continue to belong to his children: for ſuppoſing 
them not to have joined in the war, either thro? 
infancy, abſence, or choice, they have done no- 
thing to forfeit them: nor has the conqueror any 
right to take them away, by the bare title of hav- 
ing ſubdued him that by force attempted his de- 
| ſtruction; though perhaps he may have ſome 
right to them, to repair the damages he has fuſ- 
tained by the war, and the defence of his own 
right; which how far it reaches to the poſſeſſions 
of the conquered, we ſhall ſee by and by. 80 
that he that by: congue/f! has a right over a man's. 
perſon to deſtroy him if he pleaſes, has not there- 
by a right over his e/ate to poſſeſs and enjoy it: 
for it is the brutal force the aggreſſor has uſed, 
that gives his adverſary a right to take away his 
life, and deſtroy him if he pleaſes, as a noxious 
creature; but it is damage ſuftained that alone 
gives him title to another man's goods: for 
though T may kill a thief that ſets on me in the 
highway, yet I may not (which ſeems leſs) take 
away his money, and let him go: this would be 
robbery on my ſide. His a and the ſtate of 
war he put himſelf in, made him forfeit his life, 
but gave me no title to his goods. The nights 2 
then af conqueſt extends only to the lives of thoſe 
who. > joined in the war, not 1d their ęſtutet, but 


only 
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only in order to make reparation for the damages 
received, and the charges of the war, and that 
tog with reſervation of the right of the innocent 
wite-and children. 

183. Let the congueror have as much juſtice 
on his fide, as could be ſuppoſed, he Hag no right 


to ſeize more than the vanquiſhed could forfeit : 


his life is at the victor's mercy; and his ſervice 
and goods he may appropriate, to make himſelf 
reparation 3 but he cannot take the goods of his 
wife and children; they too had a title to the 
goods he enjoyed, and their ſhares in the eſtate 
he poſſeſſed: for example, I in the ſtate of na- 
ture (and all common-wealths are in the ſtate of 
nature one with another) have injured another 
man, and refuſing to give ſatisfaction, it comes 
to a ſtate of war, wherein my defending by force 
What I had gotten unjuſtly, makes me the ag 
greſſor. I am conquered: my life, it is true, 
as forfeited, is at mercy, but not my wife's and 
children's. They made not the war, nor aſſiſted 
in it. I could not forfeit their lives; they were 
not mine to forfeit. My wife had a ſhare in my 
eſtate; that neither could I forfeit. And my chil- 
dren alſo, being born of me, had a right to be 
maintained out of my labour or ſubſtance. Here 
then is the caſe: the conqueror has a title to re- 
paration for damages received, and the children 
have a title to their father's. eſtate for their ſub- 
ſiſtence: for as to the wife's ſhare, whether her 
own labour, or compact, gave her a title to it, it is 
plain, her huſband c not forfeit what was 
hers. What muſt be done in the caſe? I anſwer ; 
the fundamental law of nature being, that all, 
as much as may be, ſhould be preſerved, it 
follows, that if there be not enough fully to ſa- 


"gy — vix. _ the conqueror's boſſes, and 
| T_T . 
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children's maintenance, he that hath, and to ſpare, 
muſt remit ſomething of his full ſatisfaction, and give 
way to the preſſing and preferrable title of thoſe 
1 who are in dan * periſh without it. 
$. 184. But ſuppoſing the charge and damages 
of 7755 war are to be made up to the con- 
queror, to the utmoſt farthing; and that the 
children of the vanquiſhed, ſpoiled of all their 
father's goods, are to be left to ſtarve and periſh ; 
yet the fatisfying of what ſhall, on his ſcore, 
be due to the conqueror, will ſearce give him a 
title to any country he ſhall conquer for the dama- 
ges of war can {ſcarce amount to the value of any 
| conſiderable tract of land, in any part of the 
world, where all the land 5 is poſſeſſed, and none 
lies waſte. And if I have not taken away the 
conqueror's land, which, being vanquiſhed, it is 
oMble- T mould; ſcarce any other ſpoil I have 
debe him can amount to the value of mine, ſup- 
poſing it equally cultivated, and of an extent any 
way coming near what I had over-run of his. 
The deſtruction of a year's product or two (for 
it ſeldom reaches four or five) is the utmoſt ſpoil 
that uſually can be done: for as to money, and 
ſuch "riches and treaſure taken away, theſe are 
none of nature's gogds, they have but a fantaſti- 
| cal imaginary value: nature has put no ſuch upon 
them: they are of no more account by her ſtan- 
dard, than the wampompeke of the Americans 
to an Eur 72 prince, or the ſilver money of 
Europe would have been formerly to an American. 
And five years produce is not worth the perpetual 
inheritance, of land, where all is poſſeſſed and 
none remains waſte, to be taken up by him that 
is diſſeized: which will be eaſily granted, if one 
Wo but take rere the NN Faye of money, 
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proportion e e more hw between five 


and five hundred; though at the ſame time, half 


a year's product is more worth than the inheri- 
tance, where there being more land than the in- 
habitants poſſeſs and make uſe of, any one has 
liberty to make uſe of the waſte.: but their con- 
querors take little care to poſſeſs themſelves of the 


lands of the vanguiſbed. No damage therefore, 


that men in the ſtate of nature (as all princes and 
2 are in reference to one another) ſuf- 

er from one another, can give a conqueror power 
to diſpoſſeſs the poſterity * the vanquiſhed, and 


turn them out of that inheritance, which ought 


to be the poſleſſion of them and their deſcendants 
to all generations. The conqueror indeed will be 
apt to think himſelf maſter : and it is the very con- 


dition of the ſubdued not to be able to diſpute their 
right. But if that be all, it gives no other title than 


what bare force gives to the ſtronger over the 
weaker : and by this reaſon, he that is ſtrongeſt will 
have a right to whatever he pleaſes to ſeize on. 
$. 185. Over,thoſe then that joined with him in 
thewar, and over thoſe of the ſubdued country that 
oppoſed. him not, and the polterity even of thoſe 
that did, the conqueror, even in a juſt war, hath, by 
his conqueſt, no right, of dominion: the are free 
from any ſubjection to him, and if their ormer go- 
vernment be diſſolved, they are at liberty to A and 
erect another to themſelves. 
g. 186. The conqueror it is trüe, uſually, | 
the force he has over them, compels them, % by 


a, ſword at their breaſts, to ſtoop to his conditi- 


ons, and ſubmit to ſucha government as he pleaſes 


to afford them; but the inquiry is, what right he 
has to do ſo? If it be ſaid, they ſubmit by their 


own conſent, then this allows their own conſent © 


to be — to give * — a title 10 


rule 


i 
* 
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rule over them. It remains only to be conſidered, 
whether promiſes extorted by force, without right, 


can be thought conſent, and how far they bind. Io 


which I ſhall ſay, they bind not at all; becauſe 


— 
o * 


| whatſoever another gets from me by force, I ſtill - 


retain the right of, and he is obliged preſently to 
reſtore. He that forces my horſe from me, ought 
preſently to reſtore him, and I have ſtill a right 
to retake him. By the ſame reaſon, he 


oo { reed a promiſe from me, onght preſently 


to reſtore it, i. e. quit me of the obligation of it; 
or I may reſume it myſelf, i. e. chuſe Whether Iwill 
perform it: for the law of nature laying an obliga- 


tion on me only by the rules ſhe preſcribes, cannot 
oblige me by the violation of her rules; ſuch is the 
'extorting any thing from me by force. Nor does it 
at all alter the caſe to ſay, / gave my promiſe, no more 
than it excuſes the force, and vaſſs 
1 put my hand in my pocket, and deliver my purſe 


myſelf to a thief, who demands it with a piſtol at 
. ME e 5 
§. 187. From all which it follows, that the go- 


vernment of a conqueror, impoſed by force on the 


ſubdued, againſt whom he had no right of war, or 


who joined not in the war againſt him, where he | 


had right, has no obligation upon them. 


g. 188. But let us ſuppoſe that all the men of ; 


that community, . being all members of the ſame 
body politic, may be taken to have joined in that un- 


lives are at the mercy of the conqueror. 


juſt war wherein they are ſubdued, and ſo their 


. 189. I. ſay, this concerns not their children” 
who are in their minority: for ſince a father hath | 


not, in himſelf, a power over the life or liberty 


of his child, no act of his can poſſibly forteit it. 
So that the children, whatever may have happen- 
eld to their fathers, are freemen, and the abſolute 
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power of the congueror reaches no farther than 


the perſons of the men that were ſubdued by him, 


and dies with them: and ſhonld he govern them as 
flaves, fubjected to his abſolute arbitrary power, he 
has no ſuch right of dominion over their children. He 


can have no power over them but by their own 


conſent, whatever he may drive them to ſay or do; 


and he has no lawful authority, whilſt force, and 


not choice, compels them to fubmiſſion. _ 
F. 190. Every man is born with a double rig ht: 
firfts, a * of freedom to his perſon, which no 
other man has a power over, but the free diſpoſal 
of it lies in himſelf. Secondly, a right, before any 


other man, to inßerit with his brerten 22 father s 


Kaak. 


. 191. By the firſt of theſe, a man is naturally 
free from ſibjection to any government, tho he 


be born in à place under its juriſdiction; but if he 


diſclaim the lawful -goverament of the country 


he was born in, he muſt alſo quit the right that 
belonged to him by the laws of it, and the poſſeſ- 
ſeſñons there deſcending to him from his anceſ- 
tors ; if it Ned os a government made by their con- 


96. 192. By "hs Tecond, the inn of a 
2 who are deſcended, and derive a title 
c eſtates from thoſe who are ſubdued, and 
bad a government forced upon them Era their 
free conſents, retain a right to the poſſeſſion of their 


anceſtors, though they conſent not freely A the 


government, whoſe hard conditions were by force 
impoſed on the poſſeſſors of that country: for the 


ſt congueror never having had, a title to the land 


of that country, the people who are the deſcen- 


dants of, or claim under thoſe who were forced 


to fubmit to the E's of a govertiment by con- 


int, 5 
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ftraint, have always a right to ſhake it off, and i 3 


free themſelves from the uſurpation or tyranny 
which the ſword hath brought in upon ge” 1 ell 


their rulers put them under ſuch a frame of 
vernment as they willingly and of choice co 


to. Who doubts but the Grecian chriſtians, — 


ſcendants of the antient poſſeſſors of that coun- 


try, may juſtly caſt off the Turkiſh yoke, which 


they have ſo long groaned under, whenever they 


have an opportunity to do it? for no govern- 
ment can have a right to obedience from a peo- 
ple who have not freely conſented to it ; which 
they can never be ſuppoſed to do, till either they 


are put in a full ſtate of liberty to chuſe their go- 

vernment and governors, or at leaſt till they have 

ſuch ſtanding laws, to which they have by them- 

| ſelves or their repreſentatives given their free _ 
_ ſent, and alfo till they are allowed their due pr 


Wt perty, which is ſo to be proprietors of what they 
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ing all freemen, if he grants 


have, that no body can take away any part of it 
wWwuithout their own (conſent, without which, men 
under any government are not in the er of 


freemen, but are direct ſlaves under che farce of 


GW: FM ibis 
Ns 193- fat aria: that ihe compuenan in a 


war has a right to the eſtates, as well as 
power over the perſons of the conquered; which, 


te is plain, he hath not; nothing of ab/olute power 


will follow from hence, in the continuance. of 

government; becauſe the deſcendants of theſe be- 
nem eſtates and 
poſſeſſions to inhabit his country, (without which 
it would be worth nothing) whatſoever he grants 


them, they have, ſo far as it is granted, property 
in. The nature whereof is, that without a apy | 
: OREN it cannot betaken from him.“ 15 
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all free and voluntary contract ceaſe, and are void 
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and their properties, be they more or leſs, are their 
oton and at theirown diſpoſe, and not at his; or elſe 
it is no property. Suppoſing the conqueror gives 


to one man a thouſand acres, to him and his heirs 


for ever; to another he lets a theuſand acres for his 


-life, under the rent of Fol. or pool. per ann. has 


not the one of theſe a right to his thouſand acres 


for ever, and the other during his life, paying the 


ſaid rent 2 and hath not the tenant for life a. pra- 
perty in all that he gets over and above his rent, 
by his labour and induſtry during the ſaid term, 
ſuppoſing it to be double the rent? Can any one 


ſay, the king orconqueror, after his grant, may by 
his power of conqueror take away all, or part of 


the land from the heirs of one, or from the other 


during his life, he paying the rent? or can he take 
away from either the good 


upon the ſaid land, at his pleaſure? if he ean, then 


in the world; there needs nothing to diſſolve them 


at any time, but power enough : and all the grants 


: .and promiſes of men in power are but mockery and 


colluſion : for can there be any thing more ridicu- 


ons than to ſay, I give you and yours this forever, 


and that in the ſureſt and-moſt ſolemn way of con- 
veyance that can be deviſed; and yet it is to be un- 


dierſtood, that I have right, if I pleaſe,” to takeſit 


— 


* 194. Their perſons are- free by a native right, 


away from you again to-morrow 2 
. 195. I will not diſpute now Whether prin- 


ees are exempt from the laws of their country; 


but this I am ſure, they owe ſubjection to the 
laws of God and nature. No body, no power, 
exempt them from the e of that 2 


lav. Thoſe are ſo great, and ſo ſtrong, in the caſe 


of promiſer, that ne itſelf. can be tied by 
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labour and eſtates, fo he injure: not the right of any 


other. Over the reſt of the people, if there were 
any that conſented* not to the war, and over the 


children of the captives themſelves, or the poſ- 
ſeſſions of either, he has no power; and; ſo can 
bave, by virtue of conqueſt, no lawful title himſelf 
to dominion over them, or derive it to his poſte- 


rity; but is an aggreſſor, if he attempts upon 


their properties, and thereby puts himſelf in a 
ſtate of war againſt them, and hes no better a 
right of principality, he nor any of his ſucceſſors, 


England; or Spartacus, had he conquered Italy, 
would have had; which is to have their yoke 


caſt off, as ſoon as God ſhall give thoſe under their 

ſubjection courage and opportunity to do it. Thus, 

notwithſtanding whatever title the kings of a 
lifted 


ria had over Judab, by the ſword, God 


Hezehiah, to throw off the dominion. of that 


- - conquering empire. And the Lord was with He- 


_zehiah, and; he proſpered ;| wherefore he went 


forth, and he rebelled againſt the king of Aſyria, 
and ſerved him not. 2 Kings xvii. 7. Whence it 
is plain, that ſhaking off a power, which force, 
and not right, hath ſet over any one, though it 
| hath the name of rebellion, yet is no offence be- 
. ooR 5621 fore 
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fore God, but is that which he allows and counte- 


nances, though even promiſes and covenants, when 
obtained by force, have intervened; for it is very 
probable, to any one that reads the ſtory of Aba 
and Hezehiah attentively, that the Aſjyrians ſub- 


_ dued Aba, and depoſed him, and made Hezekiab 
_ king in his father's lifetime and that Hezekiah by 
agreement had done "A hepa and W him 


. n all this time. 
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& 107 8 conqueſt: may by EY a ; forvig 
os uſurpation, ſo uſurpation is a kind 
nce, that 


of domeſtic conqueſt, with this diff 
an uſurper can never have a right on his ſide; it 
being no ꝝſurpation, but where one has got into the 
poſſeſſion of what another has right to. This, ſo 
far asit is aſurpation, is a change only of perſons, but 
not of the forms and rules of thegovernment: for if 
the uſurper extend his power beyond what of right 
belonged to the lawful princes, or governors of the 
. agar it is tyranny added to gſurpation. 
PS. 184 gd In all lawful governments, the deſigna- 
0 the perſons who are to bear rule, is as 
Pei or and neceſſary a part as the form of the 
government itſelf, and is that which had its 
eſtabliſtiment origibally from the people; the 
anarchy being much alike, to have no form of 
government at all; or to agree, that it ſhall be 
- monarchical, but to appoint no way to deſign the 
perſon that ſhall have the power, and be the 
monarch. Hence all common- wealths, with the 
form of government eſtabliſhed, have rules — 
of 8 thoſe who are to have any ſhare Om 
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the public authority, and ſettled methods of con-. 


veying the right to them; for the anarchy is much 
alike, to have no form of government at all j or to 
agree that it ſhall be monarchical, but ts appeint 


no way to know or deſign the perſon that ſhall have 


the power, and be the monarch. Whoever gets into 


berty to conſent, and have actually conſented to 


en 


the exerciſe of any part of the power, by other ways 
than what the laws of the community have pre- 
ſcribed, hath no right to be obeyed, though the fofm 
of the common-wealth be ſtill preſerved j''finc& ht 
is not the perſon the laws have appointed, and con- 
ſequently not the perſon the people have conſented 4 
to. Nor can an ſuch gſurper, or any deriving from | 
him, ever have a title, a” the people are both at li- I 


_— ae * in him ar Ae. oy hath al 
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$. 199. hs 8 uſurpatzöott i is the eser power, 7 
_ © *-£'Þ. which another hath a right to; ſo 
« tyranny is the exerciſe of power beyond right, 
which nobody can have a right to. And this is 
making uſe of the power any one has in his hands, . 


* 


not for the good of thoſe who are under it, but 


for his own private ſeparate advantage. When the 
rernor, however intitled, makes not the law; but 

his will, the rule; 'and his commands and actions 

are not directed to the preſervation of the proper- 


ties of his people, but the ſatisfaction of his ow m- 
dition, revenge covetouſneſs, or any orher W 


5 


ion. 
F. 260. If one can abt this to be truth, or 


Vbelon, * it comes from the obſcure hand 
95 of 
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To of a ſubject, I hope the authority of a king will 
„make it paſs with him. King James the firſt, 
in 22 #peech-to the parliament, 1603, tells them 
: Jill ever prefer the weal of the public, 
and of the whole common-wealth, in mak! ing of 
od laws and conſtitutions, to any particular and 
private ends of mine; thinking ever the wealthand 
Weal of the common-wealth to be my greateſt weal: 
| and worldly. felicity; a point wherein a lawful. 
king doth directly differ from a tyrant : for I do ac- 
knowledge, that the ſpecial and greateſt point of 
difference that is between a rightful king and an 
uſurping tyrant, is this, that whereas the proud 
and ambitious tyrant doth think his kingdom and 
penple. are only ordained for ſatisfaction of his 
deſires, and unreaſonable appetites, the righteous: 
; = juſt king deth by the contrary. acknowledge 
himſelf to beordained for the procuring of the wealth 
and property of his people. And again, in his ſpeech. 
to the parliament, 1609, he hath theſe words, The. 
king binds himſelf By a double oath, to the obſer᷑-- 
vation of the fundamental laws of his kingdom; 
tacitly, as by being a king, and ſo bound to pro- 
tect as well the people, as the laws of his kingdom; 
and expreſly, by his oath at. his coronation; ſo as 
every juſt king, in a ſettled kingdom is bound. to 
obſerve that paction made to his people, by his laws, 
in framing his government agreeablethereunto, ac- 
cording to that pation which God made with No 
after the deluge. Hereafter, ſeed-time and har- 
| Ve and cold and heat, and ſummer and winter, 
an day and night, ſhall not ceaſe while the earth 
remaineth. And therefore a king governing in a 
ſettled kingdom, leaves to bea king, and degenerates 
into a tyrant, as ſoon as he leaves off to rule accord- 
ing to his laws. And a little after, Therefore all 
wy h dot en or , will be glad 
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to bound themſelves withinthe limits of their laws; 
and they, that perſuade. them the contrary, are vi- 
pers, and peſts both againſt them and the common- 
wealth.“ Thus that learned king, who well under 
ſtood the notion of things, makes the differencebe- 


twixt a ling and a tyrant to conſiſt only in this, 


that one makes the laws the bounds of his power, 


and the good of the public, the end of his govern- 
ment; the other makes all give way to his own 
will and appetite- „ | 


F. 201. It is a, miſtake, to think this fault is 
proper only to monarchies; other forms of go- 
vernment are liable to it, as well as that: for 
wherever the power, that is put in any hands for 
the government of the people, and the preſervation 
of their properties, is applied to other ends, and 
made uſe of to impoveriſn, haraſs or ſubdue them to 
the arbitrary and irregular commands of thoſe that 
have it; there it preſently becomes tyranny, whe-- 
ther thoſe that thus uſe it are one or many. Thus 
we read of the thirty tyrants at Athens, as well as 
one at Syracuſe and the intolerable dominion of the-. 
Diecemvuiri at Rome was nothing better. 


0 


$. 202. Wherever law end, tyranny begins, if” 


the law be tranſgreſſed to another's harm; and 
whoſoever in authority exceeds the power given 
him by law, and makes uſe of the force he has 
under his command, to compaſs that upon the 
ſubject, which the law allows not, ceaſes in that 


to be a magiſtrate; and, acting without authority, is 


may be oppoſed, as any other man,.who. by force 
invades the right of another. This is acknow- - 
ledged in ſubordinate magiſtrates. He that hath 
authority to ſeize my perſon in the ſtreet, may 


be oppoſed as a thief, and a robber, if he en- 


deavours to break into my houſe to execute a 


urit, 
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vrt, notwithſtanding that I know he has ſuch a 


Warrant, and ſuch a legal authority, as will im- 

power him to arreſt me abroad. And why this 

mould not hold in the higheſt, as well as in the 
"moſt inferior magiſtrate, I would gladly be in- 
formed. Is it reaſonable, that the eldeſt brother, 
becauſe he has the greateſt part of his father's 
eftate, ſhould thereby have a right to take away 
any of his younger brothers portions? or that 
a rich, man who poſſeſſed a whole country, ſhould 
from thence have a right to ſeize, when hepleaſed, 
the cottage and garden of his poor neighbour ? The 
being rightfully poſſeſſed of great power and rich- 
es, exceedingly beyond the greateſt part of the 
ſons of Adam, is fo far from being an excuſe, much 
lefs a reaſon, for rapine and oppreſſion, which the 


endamaging another without authority is, that it is 


a great aggravation of it: for the Exceeding the 


bounds of anthority is no more a right in a great, 


than in a petty officer : no more juſtifiable in a 
king than a conſtable; but is ſo much the worſe in 
him, in that he has more truſt put in him, has al- 
ready a much greater ſhare than the reſt of his bre- 
*thren, and is ſuppoſed, from the advantages of his 
education, employment, and counſellors, to be more 

knowing inthe meaſures of right and wrong. 
-  $. 203. May the commands then of a prince be 
© oppoſed? may he be reſiſted as often as any one 
ſhall find himſelf aggrieved, and but imagine he 
has not right done him? This will unhinge and 
_ overturn all politics, and, inftead of government 
- and order, leave nothing but anarchy and confuſion. 
$. 204. To this I anſwer, that force is to be 
oppoſed to nothing, but to unjuſt and unlawful 

Force; whoever makes any oppoſition in any 2 * 
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caſe, draws on himſelf a juſt condemnation both © 
from God and man; and ſo no ſuch danger or 
confuſion will follow, as is often ſuggeſted : 7 


for 
$. 


205. Firf, As, in ſome countries, the per- 
ſon of the prince by the law is ſacred; and ſo, 
whatever he commands or does, his perſon i is ſtill 
free from all queſtion or violence, not liable to 


force, or any judicial cenſure or condemnation. But 
yet oppoſition may be made to the illegal acts of 
any inferior officer, or other commiſſioned by 


him; unleſs he will, by actually putting himſelf 


into a ſtate of war With his people, diſſolve the 


government, and leave them to that defence 
which belongs to every one in the ſtate of na- 


ture: for of ſuch things who can tell what the 


end will be? and a neighbour kingdom has ſhewed 
* the world an odd example. In all other caſes the 
acredngſi of the perſon exempts bim from all in- 


 conveniencies, Whereþy he is ſecure, whilſt the 
overnment ſtands, from all violence and harm 


whatſoever ; than which there cannot be a wiſer 
conſtitution: for the harm he can do in his on 
perſon not being likely to happen often, nor to 
extend itſelf far; nor being able by his ſingle 
ſtrength to ſubvert the laws, nor opprefs the bo- 


dy of the people, ſhould any prince have ſo much 


weakneſs, and ill nature as to be willing to do it, 


the inconveniency of ſome particular miſchiefs, 


that may happen ſometimes, when a heady prince 
comes to the throne, are well recompenſed by the 


peace of the public, and ſecurity of the govern- 


ment, in the perſon of the chief magiſtrate, 
thus ſet out of the reach of danger: it being 


ſafer for the body, that ſome few private men 


waa than 
that 
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that the head of the republic ſhould be eaſily, and | 


upon ſlight occaſions, expoſed.. 

6. 206. Secondly, But his privilege, Er 
only to the king's. perſon, hinders not, but they 
may be queſtioned, oppoſed, and reſiſted, who 
uſe unjuſt force, though they pretend a commil.. 
ſion from him, which the law authorizes not; 


as is plain in the caſe of him that has the king's. 


writ to arreſt a man, which is a full commiſſion. 
from the king; and yet he that has it cannot 


break open a man's houſe to do it, nor execute- 


this command of the king upon certain days, 
nor in certain places, though this commiſſion have. 


no ſuch exception in it; but they are. the limita-- 


tions of the. law, which if any one tranſgreſs, 


the king's. commiſſion excuſes him not: for the 


King's authority being given him only by the law, 


he cannot impower any one to act againſt the 
law, or juſtify him, by - his commiſſion, in ſo do- 


ing; the commiſſion, or command of any magiſ- 


trate, where he has no authority,” being as void 
and infignificant, as that of any private man; the 
difference between the one and the other, being 
that the magiſtrate has ſome authority ſo far, 
and to ſach.ends, and the private man has none 
at all: for it is not the commiſſion, but the autho- 
rity, that gives the right of acting: and againſt 
the laws there can be no authority. But, notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch reſiſtance, the king's perſon and 


authority are ſtill. both ſecured, and ſo no. danger 


>” 


. fo governor or. government. n 

6. 207. Thirdly, Suppoſing a. government where-- 
in the perſon of the chief magiſtrate is not thus 
'facred; yet this dactrine of the lawfulneſs of re- 


Lifting all unlawful exerciſes of His power, will 


not upon every light occaſion indanger him, or 
 imbroil the government ; for where the inj jurod 
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party may be relieved, and his damages repaired 


by appeal to the law, there can be no pretence for 


force, which is only to be uſcd where a man is in- 
tercepted from appealing to the law: for nothing 
is to be accounted hoſtile force, but where it leaves 
not the remedy of ſuch an appeal; and it is ſuch 


force alone, that puts him that uſes it into a fate 
| of war, and makes it lawful to refift him. A 


man with a ſword in his hand demands my purſe: 


in the highway, when perhaps I have not twelve 


pence in my pocket: this man I may lawfully 


kill. To another I deliver rook. to hold only 


whilſt I alight, which he refuſes to reſtore me, 


when I am got up again, but draws His ſword to 


defend the poſſeſſion of it by force, if I endea- 


'vour to. retake it. The miſchief this man does 


me is a hundred, or poflibly a thouſand” times 


more than the other perhaps intended me (whom 
| I killed before he really did me any); and yet I 


ep 


might lawfully kill the one, and cannot ſo muck 
as hurt the other lawfully. The. reaſon whereof 
is plain; becauſe the ene uſing force, which 
threatened my life, I could not have ime to appeal 


to the law to ſecure it: and when it was gone, 
it Was too late to appeal. The law could not re- 


ſtore life to my dead carcaſs: the loſs was irrepa- 
rable; which to prevent, the law of nature gave 
me a right to deffroy him, who had put himſelf 
into a ſtate of war with me, and threatened my 
deſtruction. But in the other caſe, my life not 
being in danger, I may have the benefit of ap- 
pealing to the law, and have reparation” for my 
1ool. that way. 2 
FS. 208. Fourthly, But if the unlawful acts done 


by the magiſtrate be maintained (by the power 
he has got), and the remedy which is due by 


law, be by the ſame power obſtructed; yet the 
9 55 | e right. 
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right of reſting, even in ſuch manifeſt. acts of 
tyranny, will not ſuddenly, or on flight occaſions, 
diſturb the government : for if it reach no farther 
than ſome private men's caſes, though they have 
a right to defend themſelves, and to recover by 
force what by unlawful force is taken from them; 
yet the right to do ſo will not eaſily engage them 
in a conteſt, wherein they are ſure to periſh; it 
being as impoſſible for one, or a few opprefſed 
men to difturb the government, where the body of 


the people do not think themſelves concerned in 


it, as for a raving mad-man, or heady mal-con- 
tent to overturn a well-ſettled ſtate; the people 
being as little apt to follow the one, as the other.. 
'$. 209. But if either theſe illegal acts have 
extended to the majority of the people; or if the 
miſchief and oppreffion has hghted only on ſome 
few, but in ſuch cafes, as the precedent, and 
conſequences ſeem to threaten all; and they are 
perſuaded in their confciences, that their laws, 
and with them their eſtates, liberties, and lives 
are in danger, and perhaps their religion too; 
how they will be- hindered from reſiſting illegal- - 
force, uſed againft them, I cannot tell. 'This is 


an inconvenience, J confeſs, that attends all go- 


vernments what{oever, when the governors have 
brought it to this paſs, to be generally ſuſpected 


of their people; the moſt dangerous ſtate which 


they can poſſibly put themſelves in; wherein 


they are the leſs to be pitied, becauſe it is fo 


ealy to be avoided; it being as impoſſible for a 
governor, if he really means the good of his 
ople, and the preſervation of them, and their 


laws Ts not to make them fee and feel it, 


as it is for the father of a family, not to let his 


children fee he loves, and takes care of them. 


210. 
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__.. $. 210. But if all the world ſhall obſerve pre- 


' tences of one kind, and actions of another; arts 


uſed to elude the law, and the truſt of preroga- 


ttve (which is an arbitrary power in ſome things 


left in the prince's hand to do good, not harm to 
the people) employed contrary to the end for 
which it was given: if the people ſhall find the 

miniſters and ſubordinate magiſtrates choſen ſuit- 
able to ſuch ends, and favoured, or laid by, pro- 
portionably as they promote or oppoſe them: 
if they ſee ſeveral experiments made of arbitrary 
power, and that religion underhand favoured, 


(though publicly proclaimed againſt) which is 


readieſt to introduce it; and the operators in it 
ſupported, as much as may be; and when that 


cannot be done, yet approved ſtill, and liked the 


better: if a Jong train of actions ſbeau the councils 
all tending that way; how can a man any more 
hinder himſelf from being perſuaded in his own 
mind, which way things are going; or from caſt- 
ing about how to Gove himſelf, than he could from 
believing the captain of 'the ſhip he was in, was 
carrying him, and the reſt of the company, to Al. 
giers, when he found him always ſteering that 
_ courſe, though croſs winds, leaks in his ſhip, and 
Want of men and proviſions did often force him fo 
turn his courſe another way for ſome time, which 
he ſteadily returned to again, as ſoon as the wind, 
weather, and other circumſtances would let him? 
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CHAP. XIX. 


of the Dj ſolution of Governments 


F. 211. HE that will with any clearneſs ſpeak 
of the —_— of government, ought 

in the firſt place to diſtinguiſh between the diſolu- 
Zion of the ſociety and the diſſolution of the govern- 
ment. That which makes the community, and 
| brings men out of the looſe ſtate of nature, into 
| one politic ſociety, is the agreement which every 
one has with the: reſt to incorporate, and act as 
one body, and ſo be ene diſtin& common- wealth. p 
| | I be uſual, and almoſt only way whereby this uni- 


on ic di Nelved, is the inroad of foreign force making 
_ a conqueſt upon them: for in-that eaſe, (not being 
| able to maintain and ſupport themſelves, as one in- 
| "tire and independent body) the union belonging to 
2 IJ that body which conſiſted therein, muſt neceſſari-. 
s ceaſe, and ſo every one return to the ſtate he. 
| Was in before, with: a Iiberty to ſhift! for himſelf, 
and provide for his own ſafety, as he thinks: fit, 
| in ſome other ſociety. Whenever the ſociety it diſ- 
| ſolved, itis certain the government of that ſociety, 
: eannot remain. Thus conquerors ſwords often cut 
| up governments by the roots, and mangle ſocieties 
3 to: pieces, ſeparating: the ſubdued: or ſcattered 
mültitude from the protection of, and dependence 
on, that ſociety which ought: to have preſerved 
them from violence... The world is too well in- 
ſtructed in, and too: forward to allow of, this 
way of diſſolving governments, to need any more 
to be ſaid of it; and there wants not much ar- 


W wo prove, that where the /aciety is diſ- 
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vided in their legiſlative, for the ending 
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felved, the government cannot remain; that be- 


ing as impoſſible, as for the frame of an houſe to 


fubſiſt when the materials of it are ſcattered and 


diſſipated by a whirl-wind, or jumbled into a 


confuſed heap by an earth- quake. 

6. 212. Beſides this over-turning from with- 
out, governments are diſſolued from within, 
Fir, When the legiſlative is altered. Civil 
ſociety being a ſtate of peace, amongſt thoſe 


who are of it, from whom the ſtate of war is 


excluded by the umpirage, which they have me 


differences that may ariſe amongſt any of them, 
it is in their legiſſatiue, that the members of a 


common- wealth are united, and combined toge- 


ther into one coherent living body. This is the 


foul that gives form, life, and unity, to the com- 
- mon-wealth: from hence the ſeveral members 
have their mutual influence, ſympathy, and con- 


nexion: and therefore, when the legiſlatiue is 
broken, or diſſol ved, diſſolution and death follows: 
for the eſſence and union of the ſociety conſiſting in 
having one will, the legiſlative, when once eſta- 
bliſhed by the majority, has the declaring, and 
as it were keeping of that will. The con/iztution 
of the legiſlative is the firſt and fundamental act 
af ſociety, whereby proviſion is made for the 
conflitutian of their union, under the direction of 


perſons, and bonds of laws, made by perſons 


authorized thereunto, by the conſent and ap- 
pointment of the people, without which no one 


man, or number of men, amongſt them, can 


have authority of making laws that ſhall be 
binding to the reſt. When any one, or more, 
Mall take upon them to make laws, whom the 


people have not appointed ſo to do, they make - 
laws | without. author ity, | which the people are | 


not 
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not therefore bound to obey; by which means ä 


they come again to be out of ſubj a, and may 


conſtitute td themſelves a new leg iſlative, as they 


 . think beſt, being in full liberty to reſiſt the force 


of thoſe, who without authority would impole 


any thing upon them. Every one is at the diſ- 


poſure of his own will, when thoſe who had, by 
the delegation of the ſociety, the declaring of 
the public will, are excluded from it, and others 
uſurp the place, who have no ſuch authority Or 
delegation. _ 
F. 213. This being uſually brought about by 


ſuch in the common-wealth who miſuſe the power 
they have; it is hard to conſider it aright, and 


know at whoſe door to lay it, without knowing 
the form of government in which it happens. 


Let us ſuppoſe then the legiſlative placed in the 
1 of three diſtinct perſons. ? 


A fin gle hereditary perſon, having 3 5 | 
Kant, ſupreme, executive power, and with it the 


power of convoking and diſſolving the other two 
| within certain periods of time. 5 


2. An aſſembly of hereditary 1 3 
3. An aſſembly of repreſentatives choſen, pro 


and, by the people. Such a form of govern- 
ment ſuppoſed, it is evident, 


Fg. 214. Fit, That when ſuch a ſiogle perſon, 


or prince, ſets up his own arbitrary will in place 
of the laws, which are the will of the ſociety, 


declared by the legiſlative, - then the ſegiſlative rr 
changed : for that being in effe& the legiſlative, 
whoſe rules and laws are put in execution, and 


required to be obeyed; when other laws are ſet 
up, and other rules pret tended, and inforced, 


than what the legiſlative, conſtituted by the ſo- 
ciety, have enacted, it is plain that the legiſlatiue 


& changed. Whoever introduces' new laws,” not 


png 
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being thereunto authorized by the fundamental ap- 
pointment of the ſociety, or ſubverts the old, 
diſowns and overturns the power by which they 
were made, and ſo ſets up a new legiſlative, | 

F. 215. Secondly, When the prince hinders the 


legiſlative from aſſembling in its due time, or 


from acting freely, purſuant to thoſe ends for 
which it was conſtituted, the legiſlative is altered: 


for it is not a certain number of men, no, nor 


their meeting, unleſs they have alſo freedom of 


. debating, and leiſure of perfecting, what is for 
the good of the ſociety, wherein the legiſlative 


conſiſts: when theſe are taken away or altered, 


fo as to deprive the ſociety of the due exerciſe of 


their power, the legiſlative is truly altered; for it 


is not names that conſtitute governments, but the 


uſe and exerciſe of thoſe powers that were in- 
tended to accompany them; ſo that he, who takes 


away the freedom, or hinders the acting of the 
legiſlative in its due ſeaſons, in effect takes © away 
the legiſlative, and puts an end to the govern- 
ment.“ 


9. 216. Thirdly, When, by the arbitrary power 


of the prince, the electors, or ways of election, 


are altered, without the conſent,” and contrary to 
the common intereſt of the people, there alſo the 
legiſlative is altered: for, if others than thoſe 
whom the ſociety hath authorized thereunto, do 
chuſe, or in another way than what the ſociety 


| hath- preſcribed, thoſe choſen are not the legiſla- 


tive appointed by the people. N 
Fg. 217. Fourthly, The delivery alſo of the 


people into the ſubjection of a foreign power, 


either by the prince, or by the legiſlative, is cer- 
tainly a change of the legiſlative, and fo a diſſolutiun 


. of the government: for the end why people en- 
tered into fociety being to be preſerved one intire, 
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free, independent ſociety, to be governed by its 
own Jaws; this is loſt, whenever they are given 
up into the power of another. 

6. 218. Why, in ſuch a conſtitution as this, 


the difſolution of the government in theſe caſes is 
to he imputed to the prince, is evident; becauſe 
he, having the force, treaſure and offices of the 


ſtate to employ, and often perſuading himſelf, or 
being flattered by others, that as ſupreme magiſ- 


trate he is uncapable of controul ; he alone is in 
a condition to make great advances toward ſuch 


changes, under pretence of lawful authority, and 
has it in his hands to terrify or ſuppreſs oppoſers, 


as factious, ſeditious, and enemies to the govern- 


ment: whereas no other part of the legiſlative, 
or people, is capable by themſelves to attempt 


any alteration of the legiſlative, without open and 
viſible rebellion, apt enough to be taken notice of, 


which, when it prevails, produces effects — 


little ent from foreign conqueſt. Beſides, 5 


the prince in ſuch a form of government, having 
the power of diſſolving the other parts of the le- 
giſlative, and thereby rendering them private per- 


: ſons, they can never in oppoſition to him, or with- 
out his concurrence, alter the legiſlative by a law, 
his conſent being neceſſary to give any of their 


decrees that ſanction. But yet, ſo far as the other 
parts of the legiſlative any way contribute to any 
attempt upon the government, and dg either pro- 
mote, or not, what lies in them, hinder ſuch de- 


ſigns, they are guilty, and partake in this, which 


is certainly the greateſt crime men can be guilty 


of one towards another. 
$. 219, There is one way more e whereby ſuch 


a government may be diſſolved, and that is, when 


he who has the ſupreme executive power, ne- 
ow and abandons (Hat Es ſo that the laws 


already 
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already made can no longer be put ift execution. 
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This is demonſtratively to reduce all to anarchy, 


and fo effectually 70 2 the government : for 
or themſelves, but to be, 


laws not being made 


by their execution, the bonds of the ſocietya 


Where there is no longer the adminiſtration of 


juſtice, for the ſecuring of men's rights, nor any 
remaining power within the community to direct 


the force, or provide for the neceſſities of the 


public, there certainly is zo government left. 


Where the laws cannot be executed, it is all one 
as if there were no laws; and a government 


without Jaws, is, I ſuppoſe, a myſtery in politics, 
unconceivable to human capacity, and inconſiſtent 


with human ſociety. | ey „„ 
g. 220. In theſe and the like caſes, when the 
government is diſſolved,” the people are at liberty 


do provide for themſelves, by erecting a. new le- 


gillative, differing from the other, by the change 


of perſons, or form, or both, as. they ſhall find ; 


it moſt. for their ſafety and good: for the ſeciety 
can never, by the fault of another, loſe the na- 
tive and original right it has to preſerve itſelf, 


\ which can only, be done by a, ſettled legiſlative, 


and à fair and impartial execution of the laws 


made by it. But the ſtate of mankind is not ſo 


miſerable that they are not capable of uſing this 
remedy, till it be too late to look for any. To 


tell-the people they may provide for themſelves, by 


erecting a new legiſlative, when by oppreſſion, 
artifice, or being delivered over to a foreign pow- 


er, their old one is gone, is only to tell them, 
they may expect relief when it is too late, and 


the 
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of 


keep every part of the body politic in its dug -. 
place and function; when that totally ceaſes, than 
government viſibly ceaſes, and the people become 
a confuſed multitude, without order or connexion. 
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the evil is "aſt cure. This is in effect no more | 
than to bid them firſt be ſlaves, and then to take 
care of their liberty; and when their chains are 
on, tell them, they may act like freemen. This, 
eh fo, is rather mockery than relief; and 


ean never be ſecure from tyranny, if there 
i go means to eſcape it till they are perfectly un- 
dier it: and therefore it is, that they have not on- 
I a right to get out of it, but to prevent it. 
9. 221. There is therefore, ſecondly, another 
way whereby governments are diſſolved, and that 
is, when the legiſlative, or the prince, either * 
| them „act contrary to their truſt. 
Fin, The /egiſlative afts againff the rruft re- 
ed in them, when they endeavour to invade 
the property of the ſubject, and to make them- 
ſelves, or any part of the community, maſters, or 
arbitrary diſpoſers of the lives, tos or for- 5 
tunes of the people. | 
g. 222. The reaſon why men enter into pity, = 
is the preſervation of their property; and the end 
_ why they chuſe and authorize a legiſlative, is, 
- that there may be laws made, and rules ſet, as 
guards and fences to the properties of all the mem- 
bers of the ſociety, to limit the power, and mo- 
derate the dominion, of every part and member of 
the ſociety: for ſince it can never be ſuppoſed to 
be the will of the ſociety, that the legiſlative f hold 
> have a power to deſtroy that which.every one de- 
ins to fecure, by entering into ſociety, and 
for which the people ſubmitted themſelves to 
| legiſlators of their own making; whenever the 
_ © legiſlators endeavour to take away, and deſtroy 
obs property of the people,” or to reduce them 
to flavery under arbitrary power, they put them- 
ſelves into a ſtate of war with the people, Who 
are —— „ * any Aa obe- 
| 1 8 dience, 
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dience, and are left to the common refuge, which 
God hath provided for all men, againſt force and 
violence. Whenſoever therefore the legiſlative 
ſhall tranſgreſs this fundamental rule of ſociety; 
and either by ambition, fear, folly, or corruption, 

_ ©-endeavour: to graſp themſelues, or put into the 
hands of any other, an abſolute power” over the 
lives, fiberties, and eſtates of the people; by this 
breach of truſt they forſeit ibe power: the people 
had put into their hands for quite contrary ends, 
and it devolves to the yr: e; who have a right to 
reſume their original liberty, and, by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a newlegiſlative, (ſuch as theyſhallthink fit) 
provide for their own ſafety and ſecurity, which is 
the end for which they are in ſociety. WhatThave 
ſaid here, concerning the legiſlative in general, holds 
true alſo concerning the ſupreme executor, who 
having a double truſt: put in him, both to have a 
part in the legiſlative, and the ſupreme execution 
of the law, acts againſt both, when he goes about 
do ſet up his own arbitrary will as the law of the 


- 


| ſociety. He acts alſo contrary to his truſt, when he 
, either employs the force, treaſure, and offices 
|| of: the ſociety, to corrupt the repreſentatives, and 
1 gain them to his purpoſes; or openly pre-engages 
E the eleFors, and preſcribes' to their choice, ſuch, 
o || - whom he has by ſolicitations, threats, promiſes, 
4 or otherwiſe, 'won' to his deſigns; and employs 
8 them to bring in ſuch; who have promiſed before - 
43 || Hand what to vote, and what to enaft, Thus 
5 to regulate candidates and Hedtors, and new-mo- 
ne del the ways of election, what is it but to cut up 
oy | the government by the roots, and poiſon the very 
m fountain of public ſecurity ? for the people hav- 
E ing reſerved to themſelves the choice of their 

bo repreſentativer, as the fence to their properties,” 


* 
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could do it for no other end, but that: they might 
always be freely choſen, and: ſo choſen, freely 
act, and. adviſe, as the neceſſity of the common- 
| wealth, and the public good ſhould, upon exa- 
_ mination, and mature debate, be judged to re- 
quire. This, thoſe who gives their votes before 
they hear the debate, and have weighed the 
— * on all ſides, are not capable of doing. 
Io prepare ſuch. an aſſembly as this, and endea- 
vour to ſet up the declared abettors of his Own will, 
for the true repreſentatives of the people, and the 
law-makers of the ſociety, is certainly as great a 
breach of truſt, and as perfectly a declaration of ade- 
ſign to ſubvert the government, as is poſſible to be 
met with. To which if one will add rewards and 
puniſhments viſibly employed to the ſame end, and 
all the arts of perverted law made uſe of, to take : 


} "offend deſtroy all that ſtand in the way 1 i 


deſign, . and will not comply and conſent to 
betray the liberties of their country, it will be paſt. 


doubt 1 is doing. What power they ought to 1 


have in the ſociety, who thus employ it contrary 
to the truſt went along with it in its firſt inſtitution, 
18 eaſy to determine; and one cannot but ſee, that 
he, Who has once attempted any ning as 'thiss:. 
cannot- "pf longer be truſted.' - -, fr 
ho . To this perhaps: it will * faid, liv | 
the _— e being ignorant, and always diſcos | 
rented, to lay the foundation of government in 
the unſteady. opinion and uncertain humour of the: 
people, is tg. expoſe it to certain ruin; and no 
- government will. be able long to ſub/t, if the 3 
ple may ſet up a new legiſlative, whenever th 
5 take offenee At the old One. 'To this 1 r 5 


* 
Poa wi 


Que the contrary, People are not ſo eaſily: got 


out vt their e bag ſome are apt to. b 
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gelt. They are hardly to be prevailed with to 
amend the acknowledged faults in the frame they 
have been accuſtomed to. And if there be any 


| original defects, or adventitious ones introduced 170 


time, or corruption; it is not an eaſy thing t 
get them changed, even when all the world 0 


there is an opportunity for it. This ſlowneſs and 
averſion in the people to quit their old conſtitu- 
tions, has in the many revolutions which have 


been ſeen in this kingdom, in this and former 


ages, ſtill kept us to, or, after ſome interval of 


9 N 5B 


fruitleſs attempts, ſtill brought us back again. to 


our old legiſlative of king, lords and commons 5 


and whatever provocations have made the crown 


be taken from ſome of our princes heads, they 
never carried the people 40 far as to place it in ano- 


ther line. . 

F. 224. But it will be Kia! this hyp othe 5 lays 
a ferment for n rebellion. To which * an- 
ſwer, 

Firft, No more than any 1 hypotheſis : Be 


| "when the people are made miſerable, and find 
themſelves expoſed to the ill uſage of arbitrary, 
power, cry up their governors, . as much as you 


will, for ſons of Jupiter; let them be facred and 


; divine, deſcended or authorized from heaven; 
give them out for whom or what you pleaſe, the | 
fame will happen. The people generally ill treated, 

and contrary to right, will be ready upon any oc 


caſion to eaſe theinfelves of. a burthen that ſits. 


heavy upon them. They will wiſh, and ſeek 


for the opportunity, which in the change, weak- 


neſs and accidents of human affairs, ſeldom de- 


lays long to offer itſelf. He muſt have lived but 
a little while in the world, Who has not ſeen, 
"IO of this i in his time; and he "muſt have 
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:read very little, who cannot produce examples of 
it in all forts of governments in the world, 

g. 225. Secondly, I anſwer, ſuch revolutions hap- 
pen not upon every little miſmanagement in public 
affairs. Great miſtakes in the ruling part, many 
wrong and inconvenient laws, and all the ſlips of 
human frailty, will be borne by the pecple without 
mutiny or murmur. But if a long train of abuſes, pre- 
varications and artifices, all tending the ſame way, 
make the deſign viſible to the people, and they can- 
not but feel what they lie under, and fee whither | 
they are going; it is not to be wondered, that they 
mould then rouze themſelves, and endeavour to put 
therule into fuch hands which may ſecure to them 
the ends for which government was at firſt erected; 
and without which, antient names, and ſpecions | 
forms, are ſo far from being better, that they 
are much worſe than the ſtate of nature, or pure 
Anarchy; the inconveniencies beigg all as great _ 
and as near, but the remedy farther off and more 
difficult. R 

9. 226. Thirdly, I anſwer, that this 1 off 
2 power in the people of providing for their 

ſafety a-new, by a new legiſlative, when their 
!egiſlators have ated contrary to their truſt, by 
invading their property, is the beft fence againſt 
rebellion, and the probableft means to hinder jt : 
for rebellion being an oppoſition, not to perſons, 
but authority, which is founded only in the con- 
ſtitutions and laws of the government; thoſe, 
whoever they be, who by force break through, 
and by force juſtify their violation of them, are 
: truly and properly rebels - for when men, by en- 
_ tering into ſociety and civil government, have 
excluded force, and introduced laws for the pre- 
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themſelves, thoſe who ſet up. force again in op- 
poſition to the laws, do rebellare, that is, bring 
back again the ſtate of war, and are properly re- 
bels: Which they who are in power, (by the pre- 
tence they have to authority, the temptation of 
force they have in their hands, and the flattery of 

thoſe about them) being likelieſt to do; the pro- 
pereſt way to prevent the evil, is to ſhew them the 

danger and injuſtice of i it, who are under the 9 . 

eſt temptation to run into it. 

F. 227. In both the fore es tien caſes, when 
either the legiſlative is changed, or the legiſlators - 
act contrary to the end for which they were con- 

ſtituted; thoſe who are guilty are guilty of rebel. 
lion: for if any one by force takes away the 
eſtabliſhed legiſlative of any ſociety, and the laws 

1 by them made, purſuant to their truſt, | he there- 
| by takes away the umpirage, which: every one 
had conſented to, for a peaceable deciſion of all 
their controverſies, . and a bar to-the ſtate of War 
= þ amongſt them. They who- remove, or change- 
* | the legiſlative, take away this decifive power, 
- BK _ which no body can have, but by the appoint- 
I ment and conſent of the people; and fo deſtroy- 
7 ing the authority which. the. people did, and no 
7 | 


body elſe. can ſet up, and introducing a power 
which the people hath not authorized, they actu- 
ally introduce. a flate of war, Which is that of 
5 force without a ee and thus by removing 
pt the. legiſlative: eſtabliſhed: by the ſociety, (in 
whoſe deciſions the. people acquieſced and united, 


„ 
2: as to that of their on will) they unite the ktiot,_ 
= and oy the people a-nezw to the fate of war. 
— And if thoſe, who by force take away the legiſ- 
2 lative, are rebels, the legiſlators alley” as 
ſt bas been ſhewn, can be no leſs eſteemed 24 
1 


. * * who were 5 35 up for the 2 
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and preſervation. of the people, their liberties and 


properties, ſhall by force invade. and endeavour 
to take them away; and ſo they putting themſelves 


into a ſtate of war with thoſe who made them the 
protectors and guardians of their peace, are pro- 


perly, and with the greateſt aggravation, rebellau- 


tes, rebels. a 
g. 228. But if they, who ſay it lays a dunda- 


tion for rebellion, mean that it may occaſion civil 
wars, or. inteſtine broils, to tell the te they 


are abſolved from obedience when illegal attempts 


are made upon their liberties or properties, and 
may oppoſe the unlawful violence of thoſe who 


were their magiſtrates, when they invade their 


properties contrary to the truſt put in them; and 
: 125 therefore this doctrine is not to be allowed, 


g ſo deſtructive to the peace of the world: 
Sg may as well ſay, upon the ſame ground, 


that honeſt men may not oppoſe robbers or pirates, 
| becauſe this may occaſion diſorder or bloodſhed. If 


any miſchief come in ſuch caſes, it is not to becharg- 
ed upon him that defends his own right, ay an 


Bim that invades his neighbours. 


If the innocent honeſt man muſt quietly quit 
all he has, for peace ſake, to him who will lay 


Violent hands upon it, I deſire it may be conſi- 


dered, what a kind of peace there will be in the 


World, which conſiſts only in violence and rapine; 
- and hich | is tobe maintained only for the benefit 


of robbers and oppreſſors. Who "weuld not 


_ thipk it an admir able Peace betwixt the mighty 
and the mean, when the lamb, without reſiſt- 


ance, yielded his throat to be torn by the impe- 
rious wolf? Polyphemus's den gives us a perfect 
atte xn of - ſuch a peace, and ſuch a government, 


wherein Ulyſſes and his Zcomanions had nothing 
; * Offs but Gy to ſuffer themſelves. to be de- 


voured. K 
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. And no doubt LMH Yer, who was a prudent 
man, preached up paſſive obedience, and exhorted - 
them to a quiet ſubmiſtion, by repreſenting to them 
of what concernment peace was to mankind;. and 
by ſhewing the inconveniencies might happen; 3 
they ſhould offer to reſiſt * Polyphemus, who had 
now the power over them. 

. 229. The end of government a che good of 
mankind 3 and which is 6% for mankind, that 
the people ſhould be always expoſed to the bound- 


leſs will of tyranny, © or that the rulers ſhould be 


_ ſelves into this: ſuſpicion 


_ ſometimes liable to be oppoſed, when they grow 
exorbitant in the uſe of their power, and employ 
it for the deſtruction and not the kante een of the 

: properties of their people? 
9. 230. Nor let any one ſay, that miſchief © can 
"ariſe | from hence, as often as it ſhall pleaſe a 

1 -buſy head, or turbulent ſpirit, to deſire the al- 

ſtcteration of the government. It is true, ſuch men 
may. ſtir, whenever they pleaſe z but it will be 
only to their own juſt ruin and perdition : for till 
the miſchief be grown general, and the ill deſigns 
of the rulers become vifible, or their attempts 
ſenſible to the greater part, the people, who are 
more diſpoſed to fufferi than right. themſelves by 
reſiſtance, are not apt to ſtir. The examples of 
particular injuſtice, or oppreſſion of here and 
there an unfortunate man, moves them not. But 
if they univerſally have a perſuaſion, grounded 
upon manifeſt evidence, that deſigns are carrying 
on againſt their liberties, and? the general courſe. 
and tendency. of things. cannot but give them 
ſtrong ſuſpicions of the evil intention of their 
governors, whois to be blamed for it? Who can 
help it, if they, whe . avoid it, bring them 
Are the people to be 

blamed, if they have the ſenſe of rational crea-- 
5 * 4. | tures, 
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tures, and can think of things no otherwiſe than 
as they find and feel them? And is it not rather 
their fault, who put things into ſuch a poſture, that 
they would not have them thought to be as 
they are ? I grant that the pride, ambition, and 
_ turbulency of private men have ſometimes cauſed 
great diſbrders in common-wealths, and factions 
have been fatal to ſtates and kingdoms. But whe- 
ther the miſchief hath eftener begun in the peoples 
wwantonneſs, and a deſire to caſt off the lawful au- 
thority of their rulers, or in the | rulers inſolence, 
and endeavours to get and exerciſe an ar oy 
power over their people; whether oppreſſion, or 
diſobedience, gave the firſt riſe to the diſorder, 1 
leave it to impartial hiſtory to determine. This 1 
am ſure, whoever, either ruler or ſubject, by 
force goes about to invade the rights of their 
prince or people, and lays the foundation for 
overturning che conſtitution and frame of any juſt 
overnment,. is highly guilty of the greateſt crime, 
Tthink, a man is capable of, bein ing to anſwer for 
all thoſe miſchiefs of blood, raping; and deſolation, 
which. the breaking to pieces of governments bring 
on a country. And he who does it, is juſtly to be 
eſteemed the common enemy and peſt of A040" Wig 
Gs to be treated accordingly. SOOTHE 7 
: 237: That ſubjectt or een emp- 
ing 75 orce on the properties of any people, may 
be rgiſted with force, is agreed on all hands. But 
that magiſtrates, doing the ſame thing, may be 
rellllad, bath of late been denied: as if thoſe who 
had the . greateſt | privileges and advantages by 
the law, had thereby a power to break thoſe 
laws, by Which . they were ſet in a better 
place than their brethren: whereas their offence 
is hs ee * er, ere as Bom ng — 
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for the greater \ ſhare they have. by the- law, and. . 
breaking alſo that truſt, which is put into their. 
hands by their brethren. 2525 

g. 232. Whoſoeyer uſes force without. ca as 
every one does in ſociety, who, does it without 
law, puts himſelf into a fate F war with thoſe 
againſt whom he ſo uſes it; and in that ſtate all 
former ties are cancelled, all other rights ceaſe, 
and every one has a right. to defend himſelf, . 
and 10 refit the aggreſſor.. This: is ſo "evident, 1 
that Barclay himſelf, that great aſſertor of tb 
power and ſacredneſs of kings, is forced to con- 
feſs, That it is lawful for the people, in ſome - 
caſes, to rg their king; and that too in a chap- 
ter, wherein he pretends to ſhew, that the divine 
law ſhuts up the people from all manner of re- 
bellion. Whereby it is evident, even, by his 
own doctrine, that ſince they may in ſome caſes 
reſiſt, all reſiſting of princes is not rebellion. His 
words are theſe. Quod ſiquis dicat, r populus 
tyrannicæ crudelitati & furori jugulum ſemper præ- 
bebit? Ergone multitudo · civitates, fame ſuas ferro, . 
& flammaà vaſtari, ſeque, conjuges, & liberos for- 
tunz ludibrio & tyrannt᷑ libidini exponi,:inque om- 
nia vitæ pericula l -miſeraias & moleſtias 4a 
rege deduci patientur?. Num illis. quod omni ani- 
mantium generieſt anaturatributum, denegaridebet,.. 
ut ſc. vim virepellant, ſeſeq; ab injuria tueantur 2” 
Huic breviter reſponſum ſit, Populo. univerſo nega- 
ri defenſionem, quæ juris naturalis eſt, nequè ulti- 
oñnem quæ præter naturam eſt adverſus regem con- 
cedi debere. . Quapropter ſi rex non in ſingulares 
tantum perſonas aliquod privatum odium exerceat, 1 1 
ſed corpus etiam xeipublicæ, cujus ipſe caput eſt, 
i. e. totum populum, vel! infignem- aliquam ejus 
partem immani & intoleranda fævitia ſeu tyrannide 
divexet 3 populo, * hoc caſu reſiſtendi ac tu 
i a „ 9 | endi 
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endi ſe ab injuria poteſtas competit, ſed tuendi ſe 
tantum, non enim in principem invadendi: & reſti- 
1 tuendæ injuriæ illatæ, non recedendi à debità reve- 
rentia propter acceptam injuriam. Præſentem de- 
| nique impetum propuliandi non vim preteritam ul- 
ciſcendi jus habet. Horum enim alterum à natura 
eſt, ut vitam ſcilicet corpuſque tueamur. Alterum 
vero contra naturam, ut inferior de ſuperiori ſuppli- 
cium etiam ſumat. Quod itaque populis malum, an- 
tequam factum fit, impedire poteſt, ne fiat, poſtquam 
factum eſt, in regem authorem ſceleris vindicare 
non poteſt: populus igitur hoc ampliùs quam priva- 
tus quiſpiam habet, quod huie, vel ipſis adverſariis. 
| judielbus, excepto Buchanano, nullum niſi in pati- 
entia remedium fapere:t. Cum ille ſi intolerabi- 
lis tyrannus eſt (modicum enim ferre omnino debet) 
reſiſtere cum e poſit.” Barclay contra 4 a= 
nbreh. . um, c. 8 ; . 


_ "95 2 5 me In n Engl thus... F? 3 5 
4. 235; oe if any one ſhould ak, Muſt the peo- 
Wes ple then ene laythemſelves open tothe cruelty and 
rage of tyranny ? Muſt they ſee their cities pillaged, 
and laid in aſhes, their wives and children expoſed to» 
the tyrant's luſt and fury, and themſelves and fami- 
hes reduced by their king to ruin, and all the 
miſeries of want and oppfeſſion, and yet fit ſtill? 
Muſt men alone be debarred the common privilege: 
of oppoſing force by force, which nature allows ſo 
freely to all other creatures for their preſervation 
from injury? I anſwer: Self-defence is a part of the 
law of nature; nor can it. be denied the commu- 
_ nity, even againſt the king himſelf: but to revenge 
themſelves upon him, muſt by no means be allowed 
them; it being not agreeable to that law. Where- 
Fry 2 * ſhall ME 9 not only. to. | 
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. ſome particular perſons, but ſets himſelf againſt the 
body of the common-wealth, whereof he is the 
head, and ſhall, with intolerable ill uſage, cruelly, 


tyrannize over the whole, or a conſiderable partof 


reſiſt and defend themſelves from injury: but it muſt 


be with this caution, that they only defend themſelves, 
but do not attack their prince: they may repair the 


damages received, but not for any provocation ex- 


ceͤed the bounds of ee eg and reſpect. They 
may repulſe the preſentattempt, but muſt not re- 


venge paſt violences: for it is natural for us to de- 


fend life and limb, but that an inferior ſhould puniſh. 


a a ſuperior, is againſt nature. The miſchief which is 
deſigned them, the people may prevent before it be 
done; but when it is done, they muſt not revenge it 


on the king, though author of the villainy. This 
therefore is the privilege of the people in general, 


above what any private perſon hath; that particu- 


lar men are allowed by our adverſaries themſelves 
(Buchanan only excepted) to have no other remedy 
but patience; but the body of the people may with: 
moderate, they ought to endure it.“ 
9. 234. Thus far that great advocate of monar- 
chical power allows of reſiſtance. | 

gh. 235. It is true, he has annexed two limitati- 
ons to it, to no purpoſe . 
Firſt, He ſays, it muſt be with reverencoe. 


1 . 


| Secondly, It muſt be without retribution, or pu- 
niſhment; and the reaſon he gives is, becauſe an 


inferior cannot puniſh a ſuperior. 


Firſt, How to refft force without flriking again, 
or how to flrike with reverence, will need ſome 


ſkill to make intelligible. He that ſhall op- 


| poſe an aſſault only with a ſhield to receive the 


” 


reſpect reſiſt intolerable tyranny; for when it is but 


dlows, or in any more reſpectful poſture, without 


? 


a ſword 
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a ſword'in his hand, to abate the confidence and 
force of the aſſailant, will quickly be at an end of 
his 2e nce, and will find fuch a defence ſerve on- 
ly to draw on himſelf the worſt uſage. This is as 
ridiculous a way of ting, as Juvenal thought it 
of fighting; ubi tu pulſat, ego vapulo tantum. And 
the fücceſs of the combat will be * the 
ſame he there deſcribes it: | 
Libertas pauperis. Bec eft':- | 
- Pulſatus rogat, & pugnis concifur aderat,, 
Ut hiceat paucts cum dentibus inde reverti.. 
This will always be the eyent of ſuch an imagina- 
ry relfance, where men may not ſtfike again. He 
F 20 © who: may reſiſt, muſt be allowed to 
ſtrike.“ And then let qyr author, or any body 
elſe, join a knock on the head, or a cut on the 
face, with as much reverence 1 reſheet as he 
thinks fit. He that can reconcile blows-and re- 
| verence, may, for ought I know, deſire for his 
pains, a civil, reſpeckful cudgeling wherever he can 
meet with it. 1 
Secondly, As to his ſecond; An inferior cannot 
puni ' @ ſuperior; that is true, generally ſpeak- 
ing, whilſt he is his ſuperior. But to reſiſt forte 
with force, being iht fate of war that Jevelsr tbe 
parties, cancels all former relation of reverence, 
. reſpect, and ſuperiority : and then the odds that 
remains, that is, he, who oppoſes the unjuſt ag- 
greſſor, has this ſuperiority over him, that he has 
a right, when he prevails, to puniſh the offender, _ 
both for the breach of the peace, and all the evils. 
that followed upon it. Barclay therefore, in another 
palace, more coherently to himſelf, denies it to. be - 
 Hwful to 2% a king in any caſe.” But he there - 
a two h 1 ang may s him- 
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© Quid ergo, nulline caſus incidere poſſunt qui- 
bus populo ſeſe erigere atque in regem impotentius 
dominantem arma capere & invadere jure ſuo ſuaque 


authoritate liceat? Nulli certe quamdiu rex manet. 
Semper enim ex divinis id obſtat, Regem honorii- 


cato; & qui poteſtati reſiſtit, Dei ordinationi re- 
tit: non alias igitur in eum populo poteſtas eſt 
quam ſi id committat propter quod ipſo jure rex eſſe 
definat. Tunc enim ſe ipſe principatu exuit atque 
in privatis conſtitult liber: hoc modo populus & ſu- 
perior efficitur, reverſo ad eum ſc. jure illo quod 
ante regem inauguratum in interregno habuit. At 
ſunt paucorum generum commiſſa ejuſmodi 'qup 
hunc effectum pariunt. At ego cum plurima animo 


perluſtrem, duo tantum invenio, duos, inquam, 


caſus quibus rex ipſo facto ex rege non regem ſe 


facit & omni honore & dignitate regali atque in 


ſubditos poteſtate deſtituit; quorum etiam meminit 
Winzerus. Horum unus eſt, Si tgnum diſperdat, 
quemadmodum de Nerone fertur, quod is nempe 


ſenatum populumque Romanum, atque adeo ur- 


bem ipſam ferro flammaque vaſtare, ac novas fibi 


ſedes quærere decreviſſet. Et de Caligula, quod pa- 


lam denunciarit ſe neque civem neque principem 
ſenatui amplius fore, inque animo habuerit interemp- 


to utriuſque ordinis electiſſimo quoque Alexandriam 


commigrare, ac ut populum uno ictu interimeret, 
unam ei cervicem optavit. Talia cum rex aliquis me- 
ditatur & molitur ſerio, omnem regnandi curam & 
animum illico abjicit, ac proinde imperĩum in ſubditos 
amittit, ut dominus ſervi pro derelicto habiti do- 
minium. . FH TIT Is!) 
9. 236. © Alter caſus eſt, Si rex in alicujus cliente- 


lam ſe contulit, ac regnum quod liberum a majori- 


bus & populo traditum accepit, alienæ ditioni man- 
cipavit. Nam tunc quamvis forte non ez mente id 
_ agit populo plane ut incommodet: tamen quia quod 
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pPræcipuum eſt regiæ dignitatis amiſit, ut ſummus 
Icilicet in regno ſecundum Deum ſit, & ſolo Deo 
inferior, atque populum etiam totum ignorantem 
' ÞDvel invitum, cujus libertatem ſartam & tectam con- 
ſervare debuit, in alterius gentis ditionem & poteſ- 
_ tate dedidit; hac velut quadam regni ab aliena- 
__ _ one effecit, ut nec quod ipſe in regno imperium 
-habuit retineat, nec in eum cui collatum voluit, ju- 
ris quicquam transferat ; atque ita eo facto liberum 
jam & ſuz poteſtatis populum relinquit, cujus rei 
exemplum unum annales Scotici ſuppeditant. Bar- 
clay contra Monarch. l. iii. c. 16. 
Which in Engliſb runs thus. 2 
F. 237. © What then, can there no caſe happen 
wherein the people may of right, and by their own _ 
authority, help themſelves, take arms, and ſet up- 
on their king, imperiouſly domineering over them? 
None at all; wHilſt he remains a king. Honour the 
Ling, and he that reſiſts the power, reſiſts the ordi- 
. -nance of God; divine oracles that will never permit 
It. The people therefore can never come by a 
power over him, unleſs he does ſomething that 
makes him ceaſe to be a king: for then he divefts 
Himſelf of his crown and guilty, and returns to 
the ſtate of a private man, and the people becomm 
free and ſuperior, the power which they had in the 
interregnum, before they crowned him king, de- 
volving to them again. But there are but few 
miſcarriages which bring the matter to this ſtate. 
After conſidering it well on all ſides, I can find 
but two. Two caſes there are, I ſay, whereby a 
_ king, 1% facto, becomes no king, and loſes all 
power and regal authority over his people; which 
are alſo taken notice of by Winzerus. | 
The firſt is, If he-endeavour to overturn the 
gor „ khat is, if he have a purpoſe and deſign. 
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o ruin the kingdom and common=wealth, as it is 
recorded of Nero, that he reſolved to cut off the 
ſenate and people of Rome, lay the city waſte with 
fire and ſword, and then remove to ſome other 
place. And. of Caligula, that he openly declared, 
that he would be no longer a head to the people or 
ſenate, and that he had it in his thoughts to cut off 
the worthieſt men of both ranks, and then retire to 
Alexandria; and he wiſht that the people had but 
one neck, that he might diſpatch them all at a blow. 
Such deſigns as theſe, when any king harbours in 
his — and ſeriouſly promotes, he immedi- 
ately gives up all care and thought of the common- 
wealth; 3, conſequently forte its the power of 
governing his ſubjects, as a maſter does the domi- 
nion over his ſlaves whom he hath abandoned. 
g. 238. © The other caſe is, When a king makes 
himſelf the dependent of another, and ſubjects his 
kingdom which hi s anceſtors left him, and the people 
put free into his hands, to the dominion of another: 
for however perhaps it may not be his intention to 
prejudice the people; yet becauſe he has hereby loſt 
the principal part of regal dignity, viz. to be next 
and immediately under God, fupreme in. his | 
dom; and alſo 8 he betrayed or forced his : 
people, whoſe liberty he ought to have carefully 
preſerved, into the power and dominion of a fo- 
reign nation. By this, as it were, alienation of his 
kingdom, he himſelf loſes the power he had in it 
before, without transferring} any the leaſt right to 
_ thoſe on whom he would have beſtowed it; and 
Jo by this act ſets the people free, and leaves them 
at their own diſpoſal. One example of this is to 
be found in the / AT Annals.“ | | 
gh. 239. In theſe caſes Barclay, the great cham- 
pion of abſolute monarchy, is forced to allow, _ 
that a king may be ręſſted, and ceaſes to be à king, 
| That is, in ſhort, not to * caſes, in e 
gever 
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lever he has no authority, there he is no ling, and 
may be #2//ted: for whereſoever the authority ceaſ- 
er, the king ceaſes too, and becomes like other men 
who have no authority. And theſe two ceaſes he 
inſtances in, differ little from thoſe above mention- 
ed, to be deſtructive to governments, only that he 
haas omitted the principle from which his doctrine 
flows; and that is, the breach of truſt, in not pre- 
ſerving the form of government agreed on, and in 
not intending the end of government itſelf, which 
is the public good and preſervation of property. 
When a king has dethroned himſelf, and put him- 
ſelf in a ſtate of war with his people, what ſhall hin- 
der them from proſecuting him who is no king, 
as they would any other man, who has put himſelf 
into a ſtate of war with them; Barclay, and thoſe- 
of his opinion, would do well to tell us. This 
_ farther I deſire may be taken notice of out of Bar- 
clay, that he ſays, * The miſchief that is deſigned 
them, the people may prevent. before. it be done?” 
whereby he allows 4 orgy when tyranny is but 
in defign. © Such deſigns as theſe {/ays he) when 
any king harbours. in his thoughts and ſeriouſly. 
promotes, he immediately gives np: all care and 
thought of the common- wealth; ſo:that, accord-- 
ing to him, the deglect of the public good is to be 
taken as an evidence of ſuch deſgn, or at leaſt for 
a ſufficient cauſe of reſtlance. And the reaſon of 
all, he gives in theſe words, Becauſe he betray- 
ed, ar forced his people, whoſe liberty he ought- 
carefully to have preſerved.” What he adds, into 
the power and dominion of a foreign nation, ſigni- 
fes nothing, the fault and forfeiture lying in the 
loſs of their liberty, which he ought to have pre- 
ſerved, and not in any diſtinction of the perſons. 
to whoſe dominion they were ſubjected. The 
peoples right is equally invaded, and their liber- 
tip loſt, whether they are made ſlaves to _ ot. 
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their own, or · a foreign nation; and in this lies the 
injury, and againſt this only have they the right 
of defence. And there are inſtances to be found 
in all countries, which ſhew, that it is not the 
change of nations in the perſons of their _ 
nors, but the change of government, that | 
the offence. Bilſon, a biſhop of our church, . 
a great ſtickler for the power and prerogative of 
Princes, does, if I miſtake not, in his treatife of 
Chriſtian ſubjection, acknowledge, that princes may 
forfeit their power, and their title to the obedi- 
ende of their ſubjects; and if there needed au- 
thority in a caſe where reaſon is ſo plain, I 
Could ſend my reader to Brafon, Forteſcue, and 
the author of te Mirrour, and others, writers 
| that cannot be ſuſpected to be ignorant of our 

overnment, or enemies to it. But I thought 
W 206 alone might be enough to ſatisfy thoſe 
men, who relying on him for their eccleſiaſtical 
polity, are by a ſtrange fate carried to deny thoſe 
principles upon which he builds it. Whether they 
are herein made the tools of cunninger workmen, 
to pull down their own fabric, they were beſt look. 
This I am ſure, their civil policy is ſo new, fo 
dangerous, and fo deſtructive to both rulers and 
people, that as former ages never could bear the 
broaching of itz ſo it may be hoped, thoſe to 
come, redeemed from the impoſitions of theſe 
Egyptian under-taſk-maſters,.. will abhor the me- 
mory of ſuch ſervile flatterers, who, whilſt it 
ſeemed to ſerve their turn, reſolved all govern- 
ment into abſolute tyranny, and would have all 
men born to, what their mean fouls fitted them 

for, ſlavery. _ 
Sg. 240. Here it is like, the common queſtion 
will be made, Who Hall be judge, whether the 
W or 5 act contrary to their truſt? 
1 
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This, perhaps, ill-affected and factious men may 
ſpread amongſt the people, when the prince only 
makes uſe of his due prerogative. To this I reply, 

T he people ſhall be judges for who ſhall be judge 
Whether his truſtee or deputy acts well, and ac- 
cording to the truſt. repoſed in him, but he who 
deputes him, and muſt, by having deputed him, 
have ſtill a power to diſcard him, when he fails in 
his truſt? If this be reaſonable in particular caſes 
of private men, why ſhould it be otherwiſe in that 
of the greateſt moment, where the welfare of mil- 
lions is concerned, and alſo where the evil, if not 
prevented, is greater, and the redreſs very difficult, | 

dear and dangerous? 

'$. 24r. But farther, this queſtion, 'X Who ball 
be judge? ) cannot mean, that there is no judge 
at all: for where there is no judicature on earth, 
to decide controverſies amonſt men, God in des- 
ven is judge. He alone, it is true, is judge of 
the right. But every man is judge for himſelf, as 

in all other caſes, ſo in this, whether another hath 
put himſelf into a ſtate of war with him, and whe- 
ther he ſhould appeal to the Supreme Judge, As, 
Fephtha did. 
$. 242. If a controverſy ariſe betwixt a prince 
and ſome of the people, in a matter where the 
law is ſilent, or doubtful, and the thing be of 
great conſequence, I mould think the proper 
3 in ſuch a caſe, ſhould be the body of 
e people: for in caſes Where the prince hath a 
$ - nl repoſed in him, and is diſpenſed from the 
common ordinary rules of the law; there, if any 
men find themſelves aggrieved, | and think the 
prince acts contrary to, or beyond that traſt, who = 
do proper to judge as the body of the people, (who, 
at firſt, lodged that traſt in him) how far they 


5 = 6a it "mould extend? But if the prince, or 
- 1 - whoever ( | 
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whoever they be in the adminiſtration, decline that 
way of determination, the appeal then lies no where 
but to heaven; force between either perſons, who 
have no known ſuperior on earth, or which per- 


mits no appeal to a judge on earth, being proper- 250 


ly a ſtate of war, wherein the appeal lies only to 
heaven; and in that ſtate the injured party mit 
judge for himſelf, when he will think fit to make 
_ uſe of that appeal, and put himſelf upon it. lbs 
$. 243. To conclude, The porver that every in- 
dividual gave the ſociety, when he entered into it, 
can never revert to the individuals again, as long 
as the ſociety laſts, but will always remain in the 
community, becauſe without this there can be no 
community; no common-wealth, which is con- 
trary to the- original agreement: ſo alſo when 
the ſociety hath placed the legiſlative in any aſ- 
ſembly of men, to continve in them and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, with direction and authority for providing 
fuch ſucceſſors, the legiſlative can never revert to 
the people whilſt that government laſts ; becauſe 
having provided a legiſlative power to continue for 
ever, they have given up their political power to 
the legiſlative, and cannot reſume it. But if they - 
| have ſet limits to the duration of their legiſlative, 
and made this ſupreme power in any perſon, or aſ- 
ſembly, only temporary; or elſe, when by the 
miſcarriages of thoſe in authority, it is forfeited; 
upon the forfeiture, or at the determination of the 
time ſet, it reverts to the ſociety, and the people 
have a right to act as ſupreme, and continue the 
legiſlative in themſelves; or erect a new form, or 
under the old form place it in new hands, as they 
think good. | _ 50 | 5 | 
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